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EDITORIALS. 


Initiatory It is customary for out-going edi- 
Remarks. 
down the pen of office with relief not unmixed 


tors to announce that they lay 


with regret, and resign their work to the hands 
of the new scribes, who, they feel sure, will be 
amply competent—ete. It is likewise usual for 
the in-coming editors to proclaim their excessive 
modesty and trepidation in undertaking a task 
that has fallen from such able hands, and fur- 
ther to assert their intentien to fulfill their new 
obligations to the best of their limited abilities. 
Being no exception to the general rule indicated 
above, and having very little original to add 
thereto, we would refer youto No. 1 of almost 


any back volume of the Cynic for a much better 
statement of our position and sensations than we 
are able to give. 
to this department of the Cynrto. 


One word, however, in regard 
We consider 
the editorial columns to be the~-piace for the 
frank discussion of such college topics as are of 
general interest, and on subjects of that class we 
intend to express such views as seem to be for 
the best interests of the University. Not being 
possessed of all wisdom we shall doubtless make 
mistakes, but we humbly request that we receive 
criticisms first hand rather than through the 
medium of a dozen “confidential friends.” If 
our mistakes prove too incorrigible turn us over 
to the tender mercies of the college ‘“ kicker,” 
and we will strive as far as possible to bear his 
ministrations with a cheerful smile. 
$4444466 

College It isa fact to be regretted, but not 
Literature. to be denied, that there exists a 
certain apathy in the literary life of nearly all 
colleges. From the publications of the large 
universities as well as from those of smaller 
institutions comes the plea for a heartier literary 
support. While college education undoubtedly 
increases appreciation of existing literature, it 
seems to do but little toward stimulating creative 
work. The prominence of athletics, the many 
other calls on a student’s time, and the natural 
conservatism of long-established educational in- 
stitutions, have all contributed to bring,about 
this condition. That college life is broader than 
it once was is fortunately true, but it isa matter 
for regret that in this broadening process college 
literature has suffered. 

The same dearth of literary material exists 
here as elsewhere; too often the contributors 
are limited to the editorial board, and perhaps 
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one ortwo others. This is decidedly an unde- 
sirable state of things. The Cynic is supposed 
to be representative of the University of Ver- 
mont, and as such it is sent to nearly all the 
leading colleges and universities in the country. 
That it is read is shown by numerous clippings 
And without doubt nothing 
carries a more distinct impression of a college to 
undergraduates of other institutions than the 
authorized college paper. We think nothing 
more need be said on the subject. The duty of 
the students is plain, and we have no doubt of 
their ability. 


and comments. 


We only ask them to remember 
that no board of editors can raise a college paper 
much above the literary feeling of the institn- 
tion they represent. 


LELSEELE 
Base- The return of the ball team from the New 
Ball. York trip on which it succeeded in win- 


ning one game,tied one,played one close game,and 
was practically snowed under in the other three, 
calls for some comment. In spite of the fact that 
the trip contributed nothing to the reputation of 
Vermont as a base-ball college, we have no dis- 
The difficulties that the 
team labored under in the matter of inexperienc- 


position to criticise. 


ed players and lack of out-door practice are well 
known, and were such as must have inevitably 
resulted in defeat. It is true that the advisability 
of an early New York trip is very doubtful, and 
that a later date, or its entire abandonment seems 
necessary. But the fact now before us is that 
the most important part of the season is yet to 
come. Our confidence in the team is not yet 
shaken, and we urge upon the students the ne- 
cessity of its enthusiastic support. Vermont has 
been a base-ball college; there is no reason why 
she may not continue to be. Enthusiasm, grit 
and determination to win will do more for a 
It is 
the duty of every Vermont man who can play 
base-ball to get out with the team, and it is 


team than any number of “star” players. 


equally the duty of the rest of the students to 
support the team to the full ability of pocket- 
book and lungs. 
SELELELE 

Roister For some years there has been a gen- 
Doister. eral desire to see a college play pro- 
duced at the University of Vermont. This hope 
now seems sure of fiulfillment. The production 
of Ralph Rotster Doister may be rather difficult 
for amateurs, but there now seems to be no in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way of its success. 
The members of the cast and the Elizabethan 
audience are working hard, and are getting the 
play well in hand. It is to be hoped that the 
college as a whole will take the interest in it 
that it deserves, and will turn out well on the 


evening of its presentation. If successful in the 


venture this year, a college play will doubtless 
become an annual event. 


, Seeeesss 
THE EXTENSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY IDEA. 


Founder’s Day Oration by Hon. 
Hamilton S. Peck, A. M., 1370. 


Mr. President. Members of the Faculty, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 


You will all join with mein expressing regret that 
the distinguished alumnus selected for this occasion 
was unable by reason of illness to accept the invitation. 
At a late hour I was asked to take his place. You will 
therefore hardly expect me to fillit. I appreciate, how- 
ever, the honor conferred upon me by the Faculty in 
their invitation to speak to-day, 

Mr. Phelps, whose completed life has recently become 
history, in a somewhat lengthy article written four 
yearsago, in which he advocated the gold standard, 
said : ‘‘ Pardon this long letter, I have not had time to 
make it shorter.” 

Owing to the necessarily short notice given me I have 
had insufficient time for preparation, and therefore, 
must ask your indulgence, a request which I would 
not otherwise feel at liberty to make. 

The second Century of our National life finds us in 
mature, vigorous and aggressive manhood. We have 
long since passed the test limit, and are far on in the 
World’s highway. In studying our present greatness 
and our future prospects the wise man will look back to 
the beginning of things; to those great men, who from 
God’s laws written on Mount Sinai, in the New Testa- 
ment Gospels, and in men’s hearts, framed a new sys- 
tem of free government and established a Nation ; who. 
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conceived and declared to the world a new doctrine of 
civic rights, civic duties, and civic rewards; who in 
faith, and love, founded our religious and educational 
institutions, and thus became the benefactors of a free 
people and made all the future of this land their debtor. 

They each builded better than they knew. So it is 
with every wise and patriotic man who lays founda- 
tions, not only for present use, but for future demands. 
Ira Allen’s gift of 4000 pounds, on condition that the 
University of Vermout should be located in Burlington, 
laid the foundation of this institution. By this act he 
provided a home for the University, and gave it needed 
financial aid ; and by this act he also builded better 
than he knew. Every public benefactor who becomes 
so, by a life of exceptional grandeur, beauty, strength 
and virtue, or by some deed, or a succession of deeds of 
philanthropy, is deserving the recognition we give the 
natal day of the founder of this Institution of learning. 

Our observance of this day commemorates his life 
and that event in it in which we find the origin of this 
University. A great life or a great event, already of 
record in human history is a fact significant in itself 
and in its results ; but far more significant are the op- 
portunities which that life or that event unfolds, and 
the obligations which they each impose upon the 
future. 

In accepting the trust committed to their hands,the 
first Board of Trustees assumed a responsibility greater 
than they realized. In effect they entered into a solemn 
compact with Ira Allen and with the future beneficia- 
ries of this trust, that they would discharge its duties 
with fidelity and zeal and with sagacious forethought. 
Their successors in office have severally continued in 
this trust relation. 

In planting the University upon this favored spot, 
Ira Allen thought it would draw students from a large 
surrounding territory. It did. Doubtless he pictured 
in his imagination, in the not very distant future as we 
count eras, a University progressive in thought and 
methods of instruction; of enlarged usefulness and at- 
tended by an increasing number of students. It has 
been so. 

In his memorial to the Governor and Legislature of 
New York, in 1792, fora grant of township ten miles 
square in Clinton County to the University, so that this 
township ‘‘when added to the funds of this Infant In- 
stitution may make it so respectable that children yet 
Unborn will bless the Donors,” he exhibits a firm faith 
in the future growth of the cause he so patriotically es- 
poused. With prophetic vision of the country’s future 
greatness, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton 
and their associates laid the foundations of a gigantic 
Republic. 

One may fairly claim that Allen with an equally 
prophetic vision saw the University which he so much 
loved become the strong institution that it now is ; nay 
more, that he saw in the early years of the Twentieth 
Century a University living up to the full measure of its 
multiplied opportunities, and discharging all the obliga- 
tions imposed upon it by an advancing civilization. 

Those early men who directed the affairs of the 
University, were wise and able men, yet its future was 
to them largely a sealed book. This book is even now 
but partially opened. Only in recent years hasthe Uni- 
versity idea been fully apprehended. Furtherconsider- 
Beck of it at this time may not prove an unfruitful 
task. 

The work of no decade can be best done, without 
proper consideration given to the future. No student 
can do his best to-day except he sees in tomorrow’s op- 
portunity the unfolding of a greater service and the 
promise of a greater reward. No school of learning can 


do the best work unless it is inspired by possible future 
achievements greater than present attainments. 

The spirit of expansion which has entered into bus- 
iness, politics and National administration, has touched 
and quickened the life of educational institutions. 

The expansion of the University idea, then, is my 
subject. 

One of the charter powers of the University was ‘‘to 
direct the studies of the youth.” It will be noticed that 
no limitation is put upon this power. Whatever studies 
are suitable for the youth in any age may be prescribed. 
Another was that the Trustees and Faculty might adopt 
all needful rules, regulations and laws, to carry into ex- 
ecution all the powers therein contained. 

This charter is broad enough to embrace the Uni- 
versity idea and it contains the reed germ of expansion. 

This idea is suggested in the first section of the 
charter, in providing that a college should be ordained 
and established, which should be known and designated 
as the ‘“‘ University of Vermont.” The central depart- 
ment of the University was and is the college as it ¢x- 
isted for many years but its ‘‘sphere of influence” has 
gradually extended beyond this department and the 
college has grown up and into an University. 

The central department of Harvard University is 
Harvard College. It was a school or college, not an 
University in name, which was created by the General 
Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1686, and 
which received a public grant of four hundred pounds. 

By the original charter of the University of Vermont 
certain State officials were ex-officio trustees and that 
board could elect their successors. By a legislative act 
of 1810, the trustees were ‘‘appointed by joint ballot of 
the Legislature.” This institution then became in some 
real sense the Ward of the State. In course of time the 
Medical Department was created and in 1865, the State 
agricultural college was grafted on to the parent plant. 
May we not hope ere long to see a law and a theological 
department established as the concrete result of the 
expansion of the University idea, 

By theseveral acts of the Legislature alone,the Univer- 
sity idea has been expanded and unfolded and brought 
into a more conscious knowledge of its inherent func- 
tions and of its birth-right privileges. Having this 
knowledge, it can the more readily provide for its im- 
mediate and future wants ; it can the more intelligently 
and successfully adapt its beneficent uses to the ever- 
increasing and broadening demands made upon it. 

The word expansion suggests both an idea and fact; 
an inherent vital principle, underlying human action, 
and the production of certain results, sometimes vague 
and sometimes well defined. In the growth and devel- 
opment of National life and of civilization, one simply 
sees expansion ; that is, the taking on from without and 
the unfolding from within. 

The principles of free government were given new 
meaning in the Declaration of Independence. As then 
interpreted and applied, they were the crystallized 
thought of a new epoch in self-government. They 
formed a new system of internal government and for- 
eign relations, freed from the control of dynasties and 
subject only to the will of the people. 

They contained the germ of civil and religious liberty 
unfolded and expanded. This expansion was a natural 
one, when once the leaven of conscience had broken 
through the crust of medieval servitude. 

The war came and was fought out. When peace was 
restored, the National life began to be felt. The colonies 
could no longer remain such, even though they were 
confederated. When the yoke of British oppression was 
removed, the patriots not only felt relief, but a deep- 
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seated conviction of possible National greatness pos- 
sessed their souls, 

National life has expanded from within by cultivating 
the spirit of human liberty ; by multiplying the means 
and creating new sources of human happiness ; by the 
encouragement given to the cause of education, and 
generally by such wise legislation, as made firmer and 
more abiding the faith in free institutions. 

It has expanded from without, by building up com- 
merce and home industries, by developing its natural 
resources, and by extending its territorial boundaries. 

With added territory, new conditions have arisen and 
new responsibilities have been assumed. National power 
has increased, internal and domestic welfare been pro- 
moted and the individual and national character expand- 
ed. Increase of territory has stimulated commercial and 
industrial enterprises, agricultural pursuits and the de- 
velopment of our national resources. 

Apart from the influence of schools of learning and 
church ordinances, there has been a general increase of 
intelligence, and a more accurate knowledge of the 
affairs of government, and unfolding of the political 
principles of government, and an expansion of the 
National idea. 

All this territorial growth, and all this increase and 
development in our mental and political status, have 
come to us, without any infraction of the Constitution, 
or danger to the life of the Republic. 

The University of Vermont has felt the pulsing of the 
expansive idea, and has responded to the demands for 
an enlarged life. 

President Wheeler in his Historical address delivered 
at the semi-centennial celebration of the University in 
1854, refers to the action of a convention of delegates of 
Vermont held at Windsor July 3d, 1777, in which they 
declared that ‘‘one University ought to be established 
by direction of the General Assembly.” 

Rev. James Marsh became President in October 1826. 
Of him Pres’t Wheeler says,—‘‘ He brought before the 
Faculty for careful examination, the course of study and 
the habits of discipline in the University.” He was loyally 
aided by his Colleagues and in 1829 an ‘‘ exposition of 
the system of Instruction and Discipline pursued in the 
University of Vermont” was published. President 
Wheeler further says,—‘‘ The University idea grew. It 
came to be understood that it had not the life of a man 
for a generation, but a permanent life like that of the 
State.” 

In 1839 another pamphlet was published outlining a 
plan ‘‘ for the future growth of the Institution.” All 
these facts point towards a comprehension and the ex- 
pansion of the University idea. 

As the years came and went the conviction grew that 
education was not mere book learning but that it embra- 
ced all kinds of knowledge, which the public could make 
use of. 

The public has a claim upon every educated man, 
that he should use his talents for its uplifting and the 
good of the world. The world in all its diversified ac- 
tivities, in private and public life, in individual concern 
and governmental affairs is the just creditor of every 
educated man. Such a man whose life is properly spent 
leaves the world at his death, his debtor. 

In 1876 the courses of study in the Agricultural and 
Scientific departments were stated to be ‘‘ the full circle 
of the physical experimental sciences.” 

More recently you know what advances have been 
made in still further developing the University idea and 
in bringing this Institution into the front rank of mod- 
ern schools of learning of the University type. Still 
there is work to be done, for we cannot stop where we 
are. 


The expansive spirit that burdens the present age must 
find expression in new avenues of useful and beneficent 
activities. Like the pent-up fires of a volcano, there 
must be an outlet. The University idea is not yet fully 
developed. It embraces energies not yet set in motion. 
They should be, or they will lose their vitality. Unused 
energies soon become useless. 

That intangible and indefinable power, which impels 
men and Nations on and on, is behind and within every 
progressive school of learning, as well as every healthful 
activity of the individual and of the government. That 
spirit or that power is within this University. Let it be 
still further nurtured. 

President McKinley says, referring to National growth, 
that the ‘‘ current of destiny flows through the hearts of 
the people”, and that ‘ duty determines destiny.” If 
this University has a destiny still unfulfilled, what is 
that duty that shall determine it? Of course the Univer- 
sity owes a duty to its alumni and alumne, and it has 
not been unmindful of that duty. 

Our Alma Mater should give each child on graduation 
day notonly her blessing, but a helping hand : the would- 
be teacher to a position in some school, where the Uni- 
versity influence would be felt; the seeker after business, 
into some desirable place where possible wealth might be 
found ; thus making all places and all positions the natu- 
ral tributaries to that larger and still larger stream of 
prosperity which we all hope will attend her future. 

There is a kind of reciprocal loyalty between the Uni- 
versity and its graduates, which can be properly encour- 
aged, while it also seeks and receives needed stimulus 
from the best blood of other Colleges and Universities. 

But this is a digression from my thought. 

One’s duty is not always clear to see : so many ques-" 
tions enter into the case. Opportunities are our invita- 
tion to action. We create them sometimes, and some- 
times we are created by them. In either case there is in 
them an invitation—to some new effort, to some untried 
duty. In faithfully discharging that duty, anew destiny 
may be unfolded, and determined by it. 

Two score years ago two distinct types of civilization 
came into collision in our land, and the Civil War was 
the result. The Spanish-American war and its legiti- 
mate consequences to this Nation have brought into col- 
lision again two distinct types of civilization, one of 
which is essentially different from the other. This 
collision is not within our borders,as aforetime, but 
it touches and affects two hemispheres. It is a meeting 
of the social, economic, political and religious forces of 
the Eastern and Western Worlds, An astute observer 
who has recently returned home after a year’s travel 
around the globe, says, ‘‘ the Western civilization is go- 
ing back to the East, whence it came centuries ago.” 

This collision produces a shock, too severe for some 
sensitive nerves. Some men see in the results which are 
fast shaping the course of events in the expansion of our 
national life a radical departure from thr faith of our 


‘ fathers. They claim that expansion is imperialism and 


that the latter is a menace to our freeinstitutions. It is 
not my purpose to differentiate these two forces and 
their results. 

Other men, see in these results, the unfolding of a 
larger National life and the expansion of the Nation's 
inherent functions ; in the extension of American civil- 
ization and the propagation of Christianity, not by the 
sword and cannon balls, as ironically stated, but by law- 
ful means and in obedience to a high and solemn duty. 

Be the final results what they may as to methods of 
administration, with which at this time I have nothing 
whatever to do, the fact remains that we have started 
upon a new National career. We cannot turn back, lest 
we invite the judgment which befell Lot’s wife. 
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This new career opens many doors heretofore closed. 
There comes enlargement of territory, and a consequent 
increase in the power of the government, and the means 
of administration. New and important offices are cre- 
ated and their number and importance will increase, 
both in the home land, in our new possessions, and in 
our relations with the world. Executive, judicial, ad- 
ministrative, clerical, consular, ministerial and diplo- 
matic offices will have to be filled and should be filled 
by wise and competent men, whose tenure should not 
be wholly dependent upon their political faith. 

Whether the Constitution follows the flag, as some 
political philosophers claim it does, or whether it must 
be adopted by intelligent and self-restrained men, before 
they can become citizens under it, is not my purpose 
now to argue. 

Certain it is that business will follow the flag. 

Christianity and an enlightened civilization will seek 
and claim protection wherever that flag rightfully 
waves. Inventive genius, industrial, mining and agri- 
cultural pursuits, commerce, religious propaganda, and 
educational interests have all been stimulated into 
greater activity, by the expansive spirit, dominant in 
these closing years of the Nineteenth Century. 

But what part shall this University play in this new 
National drama now being enacted? Does its destiny 
parallel that of the Nation outside of its particular sphere 
of activity? Has it also an open door to newer and 
larger privileges? What new opportunities invite it to 
action ? 

Not many years ago some far-sighted men in business 
and letters, men who keep abreast of the times, saw a 
movement towards enlarging the courses of study in our 
colleges and institutions. This movement was not only 
discovered but recognized as a factor of large significance 
for the future. Some wise men have taken advantage 
of it and turned it to the profit of their age. One of 
these is a distinguished alumnus of this University, Mr. 
John H. Converse. It is now matter of history that this 
enlightened and sagacious man has given $50,000 to par- 
tially endow a department of Commerce and Economies. 
What this gift may and will be, if properly supple- 
mented by other gifts, is beyond present calculation. A 
brief reference to what similar institutions of learning 
have done and are doing in the direction pointed out by 
Mr. Converse may serve to awaken needful interest in 
the true University idea. 

In Cornell University there are this year 35 general 
courses in Political Science, grouped under four head- 
ings, namely: Politics, Social Science and Statistics, 
Political Economy and Finance, and Collateral work, 
such as banking and investments and American Diplo- 
macy. 

In Yale University there is an equal or larger number 
of courses of graduate instruction devoted to the princi- 
ples of Public Finance, United States Industrial History, 
United States Public Finance, etc. President Hadley 
says: ‘‘ Wehope in the immediate future to develop 
these things much further ” 

The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance 
connected with Dartmouth College is a school estab- 
lished, as the announcement says, in the interest of col- 
lege graduates, who desire to engage in affairs rather 
than enter the professions. It is true that many of these 
new courses are for graduates and special students, but 
in this fact we see the trend of modern thought, in pro- 
viding for the training and education of the business 
man and the man who may take part in the affairs of 
civil government. 

In Johns Hopkins University there are certain new 
courses given this year which treat of ‘‘American Di- 
plomatic History,” ‘“‘ Foreign Policy and Commercial 


now exist. 


Policy of the United States.” and the ‘‘National Expan- 
sion of the United States.” 

Our own University has not been found wanting in 
respect of these new conditions and new demands made 
upon it. Within the last three decades the departments 
of Engineering, Chemistry and Agriculture have been 
established to meet existing demands. By the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Converse a grand beginning is made in the 
department of Commerce and Economics. If the Alumni 
and wealthy friends of the University properly supple- 
ment this gift, we may soon see instruction given in 
this department, and perhaps in others, it may be in the 
affairs of business, in Administration and Finance, in 
Diplomacy, and in National expansion. 

I counsel not a new departure but an expansion of 
the University idea. I would adhere strictly to the old 
and time-honored courses of required studies. They 
are the essentials to a large and flourishing University. 
They constitute the central foundation of such an insti- 
tution. Not anew but a larger life is urged. 

Within the past few years a new meaning has been 
given to the phrase liberal education. Formerly it 
meant a college education, as colleges were then con- 
ducted, obtained by four years spent in the required 
branches of the ‘‘Classical Course.” Now one can be 
said to be liberally educated whose course in college has 
been wholly elective and quite without the range of 
classical studies. He may know nothing about Greek, 
but a vast deal about some practical work of life. One 
may be said to be liberally educated who is not a pro- 
found scholar, just as one may be a great lawyer and 
not a great jurist. 

Our conception of what is meant by education has 
expanded to meet the increasing wants of the individ- 
ual, and of the State. The educated man now is not 
simply the minister, the teacher, and the lawyer, but 
he may be the doctor, the mechanic, the artisan, the 
farmer, and many another worker who would seek the 
fullest knowledge concerning his work and the applica- 
tion of it to human needs or pleasures, or its relation to 
the progress of civilization and the administration of 
civic affairs. 

In the earlier days of our Republic, the affairs of 
government were mainly conducted by men of ability 
and influence who were thoroughly conversant with 
these affairs. 

The offices were few compared with the many that 
Minor offices have multiplied many fold 
and especially since the Civil War has there been a 
noticeable increase in them. 

In the course of the expansion of our National life, 
wehave had need of well-informed, experienced and 
well-trained men. Our failures have been in large 
measure due to the Jack of such men to transact the 
affairs of the Government. The most important offices 
have been filled by men well equipped, but the thous- 
ands of minor places have been too largely controlled by 
considerations other than fitness. 

Under the system of Civil Service, which is some- 
what adjustable inits application, a partial remedy has 
been found. But evenif this system were permanent 
and not subject to divers interpretations and was hon- 
estly enforced, it could never afford morethan a partial 
remedy. 

Any stereotyped plan or system for proving capac- 
ity and ability, is, at best, a feeble and very unsatisfac- 
tory substitute for that mental training and correct 
knowledge which come as the result of a well-ordered 
and continuous course of instruction and study. 

Just how a knowledge of the rivers of Alaska, or 
the capitols of all the States, or the population of cities 
fits one for the position of Minister to Venezuela, Con- 
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sul to Pretoria, or to a responsible clerkship in the pen- 
sion department, is one of the things not yet made so 
very Clear. 

The Government of a great people is a huge ma- 
chine. To get the most out of it, with the least loss, it 
must be intelligently directed in every part. However 
able and efficient the President and the chief officers 
may be, the best results can be secured only by the ser- 
vices of competent men in every branch of the govern- 
ment and in the smallest places of trust and respon- 
sibility. 

To the credit of our government let it be said, as it 
can be truthfully said, that a very large percentage of 
such places have been and are filled by good and capable 
men. 

In these days many young men and men in mature 
life, who for one or another reason seek government 
positions, do study its charactor, become more or less 
proficient with its affairs—domestic and foreign— and 
honestly strive for their country’s welfare. How much 
better service such men could render had they some early 
training along these fines. 

It must be confessed, however, that many others, 
young and old, Republicans, Democrats and Populists 
for revenue only, have no mental or moral fitness for 
legislative or administrative affairs, but seek places of 
honor and trust by culpable and even criminal means. 

It is not here suggested that an honest purpose will 
always be yoked to mental equipment. Butcertain it is 
that the latter is needed if the former is wanting. 

While the nation was young, individual wants were 
limited, and the government’s business with other 
nations and countries was also of a limited character. 
We lived much at home. From natural causes and by 
favorable legislation we increased in power and wealth, 
and influence abroad. 

Our commercial relations soon reached out to all 
lands. Immigration established new relations abroad. 
American travellers, for pleasure or business, visited 
every part of the globe. Missionaries, in carrying the 
gospel to other lands and to the islands of the sea, car- 
ried, also, the flag and with it went the government’s 
promise of protection, and in case of injury or loss, its 
demand for due reparation. Witness the recent demand 
of our government for indemnity from the Porte for the 
Armenian atrocities. 

As our nation grew in proportions and increased in 
wealth, our individual wants increased and business 
houses were established in foreign lands to meet them. 
We now maintain trade relations with the whole worldt 

Of necessity, therefore, there will arise an increasing 
number of places to be filled by the government. No. 
only this, but as our relations, national and interna- 
tional become more and more numerous, extended and 
important, the responsibilities attached to them corre- 
spondingly increase. 

Therefore, also, abler and better equipped men will be 
needed to assume these responsibilities. Such men 
should have wide and accurate knowlege of the affairs 
of the government, at home and abroad; especially as 
touching the duties of the special and particular offices 
to be filled. 

Such knowledge cannot all be gained from books and 
lectures, but early and correct training will be of incal- 
culable advantage. 

Not training in any particular school of politics and 
administration, but training of a general character which 
will equip one for the office, and not to serve party 
ends. 

A master workmanin any of the well-known trades 
and professions is one who has had special training, de- 


rived either from experience or study or from both 
sources. 

Why should not the government have a master work- 
man in charge of its every interest? = 

An incompetent man may conduct his own business, 
but what justification is there for putting such a man 
into places of trust and honor to conduct other peoples’ 
business ? 

No public office should be filled by an incompetent 
man, put there to meet the exigencies of hard-pressed _ 
politicians. 

If the demand for instruction suited to fit men for all 
the activities of public business was fully met in our 
Colleges and Universities, a healthy public sentiment 
would soon compel the selection by the appointing or 
elective power of public servants thus fitted by training 
and education as well as by nature to properly discharge 
public duties. 

The Congress of the United States has already given 
signs of quickened intelligence in the consideration 
given to two bills, called the Adams and the Lodge bills, 
relating to efficiency in the consular service. These, in 
brief, provide for the creation of a Board of Examiners, 
who shall fix the requirements of entrance and promo- 
tion in this service. 

Mr. James C. Monaghan, a former United States 
Consul says that there is need of ‘‘ trained men in the 
Consular service” and to this end he urges the necessity 
of ‘‘educated men.” 

The expansion of our business relations with the 
world, demands the recognition even ina presidential 
year of the need of qualified men to represent us. 

If sound finance were more generally taught in our 
Colleges and Universities there would be fewer sales of 
*“Coin’s Financial School” and men young and old 
would be less liable to be carried away in the financial 
meelstrom of 16 to 1. 

If the true science of economics were better under- 
stood there would be less tendency to Communism. 

If correct methods of administration were better 
known, there would be less incompetent government 
officials. If diplomatic history were mastered, and dip- 
lomacy carefully studied, our international relations 
would still further magnify our National power. 

When in 1803 Napoleon ceded to the United States 
the Louisiana territory, doubtless he was in part influ- 
enced by his own stress for money, but healso had some 
glimpses of the future grandeur of the Republic. 

Albeit he and his Ministers conducted the negotia- 
tions with so much adroitness and wise diplomacy that 
Jefferson sent James Monroe to France to aid Robert R. 
Livingston the American Minister. Without their tact 
and wisdom, the result might have been different. 

Their estimate of the difficulties of their mission and 
of the value of their triumph is expressed in this excla- 
mation of Livingston to Monroe and the French Minis- 
ter Marbois. ‘* We have lived long, but this is the 
noblest work of our lives.” 

Livingston and Monroe had not the advantages of 
special education here contended for, but they were 
able men, wise statesmen and trained diplomats. We 
see the value of such men on critical occasions, when 
great issues depend on the success of them. 

Within 60 days after the fall of Fort Sumter and 
before our Minister to England, Mr. Adams, reached his 
destination, that government recognized the belligerency 
of the Confederates. England did not grant us the 
courtesy of a hearing, before she acted. 

A delicate mission Mr, Adams had to perform, to keep 
England from recognizing the seceded states as a Na- 
tional power. 
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The Minister of England to the United States was Lord 
Lyons. They both so wisely discharged their duties, as 
to win the unqualified approval of their respective gov- 
ernments, and of the great statesmen and impartial his- 
torian, James G. Blaine. 

The diplomatic ability displayed by the French Am- 
bassador, Cambon, and Judge Day, in bringing to asuc- 
cessful end the Spanish-American war received merited 
praise. But not all men are of equal ability. 

The trees of a forest are nearly all of the same height. 
Now and then a giant oak reaches far above its com- 
panions. Most-men occupying place and power are of 
mediocre ability. Occasionally there is one who may be 
compared to the tall oak. 

The limits of this paper will not permit me to speak in 
detail of the many varied and extensive business inter- 
ests and relations both at home and with foreign coun- 
tries which temptingly invite the well-trained and edu- 
cated mind. The avenues of trade are open to the best 
service one can render himself or his age. They often 
lead to power and wealth and often to political prefer- 
ment. Nomore useful or successful career is offered 
the ambitious youth of to-day than that found in the 
avenues of business which lead past their doors. 

The spirit of expansion has multiplied the opportuni- 
ties for business, and these have become our invitations 
to action. 

The University idea expanded would, with the finan- 
cial aid so much needed, enable it to introduce new 
courses of instruction along commercial and industrial 
lines and thus afford facilities for special business train- 
ing. 
Ratiral ability aided by experience enables many 
men to accomplish great things. They often far out- 
strip in business, in the professions, in public service and 
in all kinds of labor, men of technical or general educa- 
tion. The fact, however, remains that mental equip- 
ment, such as the modern University can now give and 
will soon be expected to give, will promote business effi- 
ciency and general success in life. 

The guns of our forefathers at Bunker Hill liberated 
religious and political freedom. Their blood sealed and 
forever made sacred that freedom. 

Free thought and independent action, restrained only 
by a good conscience and good laws led to the establish- 
ment of free institutions. 

Under wise guidance, these institutions developed, 
grew, and expanded until their beneficent light now 
illumines all lands, and inspires hope in the hearts of all 
peoples. 

We have become not only a world power, but the 
greatest of the world’s powers. For where the highest 
intelligence, the purest and best civilization, and the 
greatest wealth abound, there also abounds the self-con- 
tained power for the greatest achievements. 

This nation has profited by the experiences of all 
other nations and countries. Their energy, character, 
wisdom and achievements have been a contribution to 
us, and their failures our warning. We have drawn the 
best from all the civilization of the world and now we 
return to them the example and influence of our civil- 
ization revitalized by the American spirit and made 
effective by American ideas. 

The expansive spirit of the age pervades all life, 
private and public, and dominates all our relations, do- 
mestic and foreign. These words, expansive spirit, are 
but another name, a modernized name, given to that 
intelligent, ever-restless power in men and _ nations, 
which after all that may be said against it, seeks their 
highest welfare. Colleges and Universities, and all 
institutions of learning have the initial work of a per- 


manent character to do, in the promotion of that 
welfare. 

While this Universit'y has been true to its original 
purpose, it has also recognized the fact that the law of 
growth, of expansion, demanded the development of 
that purpose in order that its life might be permanent 
like that of the State. 

Generous endowments will enable it still further to 
expand its work and increase its usefulness. With such 
endowments now made this Institution of learning can, 
when the Nineteenth Century milestone is passed and 
the Twentieth Century journey is begun, enter into a 
fuller realization of the true University idea. 


 seseeses 
FOUNDER’S DAY. 


The annual observance of Founder’s Day took 
place in the University chapel May 1, at 10 A. 
M. The exercises were of unusual interest, and 
were listened to by a good sized audience. 

After an organ voluntary, reading from the 
psalter, and the singing of a hymn, prayer was 
offered by the Chaplain, President Buckham. 

The first address was on the subject of the 
life and character of Lafayette, and was delivered 
by W. E. Aiken, 01. The speaker referred to 
the statue of Lafayette upon the campus, and 
then traced briefly the course of the great 
Frenchman’s life, dwelling especially on his ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary War, his part in the 
French Revolution, and his imprisonment at 
Olmiitz. Hespoke more in detail of Gen. La- 
fayette’s visit to Burlington in 1825, when he 
laid the corner-stone of the University building. 
In conclusion he pointed out the unselfish and 
patriotic character of the great lover of liberty, 
and dwelt on the point that he found his highest 
usefulness in devotion to a sentiment and in the 
furtherance of an ideal. The speaker closed 
by expressing the hope that the bronze figure of 
Lafayette might ever occupy its present site, 
and with silent eloquence speak to the students 
of the University. 

Next followed a song by Glee Club and stu- 


dents : 
SONG. 
Tune—‘ My Maryland.’’ 
With voices glad and spirits free, 
U. V. M., our U. V. M.! 


We'll sound afar our praise of thee, 
Uy VM. ; OUrWSay ; ae 
Across the land, beyond the sea, 
Where’er on earth our lot may be, 
We'll sing thy praise in every key, 
US Vash; our Gavi 
On thee the sun’s last lingering ray, 
UsNVio MM: our Ue Vi vice! 
Shines brightly at the close of day. 
U.-V. M.,-our UV. M.! 
What though the waters of the bay 
Reflect the mountains misty grey ? 
Thou art more beautiful than they, 
Ue.V.e aL -our-OoV. 


A hundred years thy light has shone 
U. V. M., our U. V. M.! 
Thy glory with each year has grown, 
Us Ve Mourn ive Mat! 
We see in thee and thee alone 
The friend that thousands more have known, 
The friend we gladly call our own, 
U. V. M., our 0. V. M.! 


We love the college on the hill, 

U.VaM:, our-U. VM) 
We love the ‘‘ Dorm” and ancient ‘‘ Mill,” 

U. V. M., our U. V. M.! 
And, roam afar where’er we will, 
Our pulses throb, our bosoms thrill 
To think we are thy children still, 

U. VeM Sourav Mat 

A. J. MCKELLOw, ’01. 


The second address was given by Rev. J. L. 
Fort, 00. His topic was “ Representative Men 
of the University of Vermont.” Among the 
illustrious sons of the University he first men- 
tioned Jacob Collamer, of the class of 1810. 
This honored alumnus, the speaker said, was ac- 
customed, during his undergraduate days, to 
walk barefooted to the campus from his home on 
Battery street in order to save his shoes. From 
this poverty he rose successively to be congress- 
man, postmaster-general, and U. S. senator. 
In this last capacity his service was conspicu- 
ously directed against slavery. Among the other 
alumni on whose lives the {speaker dwelt, was 
Dr. Williams, class of 1825, whose part was so 
important in the formation of the University of 
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Michigan ; William Thayer Shedd, of the class 
of 1839, professor of English Literature in the 
University of Vermont; Henry J. Raymond, 
class of 1840. the famous journalist; and others 
of equal note. The orator closed by pointing to 
these honored names as worthy examples for the 
present student of the University to follow. 

After the second address, the following song 
was rendered : 

SONG. 
Tune—" My Old Kentucky Home.”’ 


The men we knew when we lived in U. V. T., 

The days that have long passed away, 

The songs we sung while our hearts from care were free, 
From us this mem-o ry ne’er shall stray. 

Let others boast of their colleges so grand, 

Where thousands of students may be, 

To us there’s none to be found inall the land 

Like our dear old home in U. V. T. 


Chorus. 


College boys forever ; forever and for aye, 
We will raise glad songs to our dear old U. V. T. 
And the happy days so long passed away. 


Swift time may pass and our hair be turning gray ; 

Though quickly our lives may be o’er, 

Our hearts shall sing of our college life so gay, 

And the long sundered friendships restore ; 

We'll stand once more by the College on the hill, 

And sing U. V. T. once again, 

A toast we'll drink with the heartiest good will, 

Here’s to old Vermont and to her men.—[Chorus. 
O30 5?02. 


The orator of the day, Hon. Hamilton §. 
Peck, A. M. 1870, was introduced. His able 
oration on “The Extension of the University 
Idea” appears elsewhere. 

The Latin ode was then sung, and the bene- 
diction pronounced by the chaplain. 

LATIN ODE. 


Tune—America, 
Annos posthac omnes 
Natalis hic dies 
Illustris sit 
Viri qui nobilis 
Collegium nobis 
Nostrisque filiis 
Instituit. 
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Huc matrem qui suam 

Venerantur almam 
Conveniant. 

Hoc in sacro loco 

Grates cum gaudio 


Auctori nunc nostro 
Omnes agant. 


Tibi sit gratia, 
Deus, et gloria 
Ab omnibus. 
~ Pater nostrum omnium, 
Omne qui das bonum, 
Da beneficium 
Rogantibus. 


Concede ut pro nobis 

Nostrisque liberis 
Haec lampada 

Magis refulgeat, 

Et semper ardeat 


Multaque maneat 
Per saecula. 


A LWallss, UL. 


SEEESESE 


CYNIC VERSE. 


HOPHK AND MEMORY. 


Though in some cheerless present’s thrall beguiled, 


Close sojourners and captives all of Time, 

Sad hostages to some lost day that smiled 

In transient beauty o’er life’s happier clime— 
Still have we Hope which on resplendent wing 
The present spurns, and, brighter scenes to find, 
Outstrips the sun-led seasons, caroling, 

And Time, a way-worn laggard, leaves behind. 
With wand as wondrous as e’er Gallard held 
Commandingly Damascan gardens o’er, 

And potent as the rod the seers of eld 

Did conjure with and fairy-realms restore, 
With sovereign magic none can e’er withstand 
She beckons us to lovelier gardens where 

The wooing odors of the promised land 

Sleep on the zephyrs of the summer air. 


And Memory, Hope’s fair sister, doubly fair 

Tf life be true and noble, cheers us on ; 

The past lives in the present, shorn of care, 

The fadeless beauty of old days agone, 

A perfumed breeze far blown adown the years, 
Whose harsher odors Time’s rare alchemy 
Softens and sweetens, and makes of bitter tears 


The base of purer pleasures yet to be. 

Softly alluring, like the traveled wind, 

Rich laden with the spoils of many a zone, 

So Memory opes the treasure- caves of Ind 

With magic wand, and claims all days her own. 

Thrice-wretched we, if, by such angels led, 

We faint or falter on the upward way, 

Thrice-happy, if, sustained and comforted, 

We see, though thick the gloom, the dawning day ! 
—L. E. D. ’99, 


SPRING. 


You may think that spring is here 
Just because the skies are clear 
And the sun is glowing bright ; 
Just because the trees are budding 
And the daisies gaily nodding 
Dizzy-drunk on dew and light. 
You may think grim winter’s over 
And crawl out from under cover 
In the golden rays to bask, 

Till, unheeding just what right is, 
You fall heir to tonsilitis, 

Making doubly hard your task. 
But these signs of spring’s arrival 
Have no stronger, surer rival, 
(One that does all others brown,) 
Than the cheering, gladsome news 
That, to drive away the ‘‘ blues” 


* * * * * * * 


German bands have come to town! 

O the tramping German bands, 

With their funny chairs and stands, 
Cornet, harp and shrill thrombone. 
Who can keep on feeling ‘‘ balky !” 
When their sweet ‘‘In Old Kentucky” 
Brings mem’ries back of days agone ! 


O the tramping German bands 

With their tunes of foreign lands 
And their love for Yankee cash ! 
What’s a dime, if to their strains 

** Cranial nerves” and ‘‘ cyclic chains” 
Seem no worse than daily hash ! 


* * * * * * * 


You may fear that spring is here 
Just because exams are near 
Keeping spirits kind 0’ down, 
Why not clear your throats and sing 
Of the charms of Golden Spring 
When the German band’s in town? 
N. M. B—p. 
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To——— 

Love is a puzzle wove by Fate 

Into a tangle most perplexing, 
And ne’er a mortal weak or great 

May unravel the myst’ry vexing. 
Why do your pensive, hazel eyes 

Reflect, suggest the good and tender, 
Like sunset light in western skies 

On the Autumn leaf in gentle splendor? 
Why do they seek my inmost heart, 

Till potently they have possession, 
Llke priestesses with mystic art 

Compelling from the wretch confession ! 


I have known other maids as fair, 

And loved them too, perhaps I’m believing 
They had the hazel eyes, the hair, 

The lips, the cheeks the blush receiving ; 
They too were tender eyed and true, 

They all possessed your grace and learning, 
And they were mostly constant too, 

Their thoughts to higher things were turning! 
They were just like your dainty self 

And eagerly indeed I sought them— 
But love was thena fickle elf, 

I just as eagerly forgot them. 


But you—Ah Fate! you look the same, 

A gentle Ruth the gold grain gleaning, 
But your pure eyes of quiet flame, 

To me reflect a different meaning. 
You are the calm that sweetly falls, 

The light through mullioned windows streaming! 
When arch and nave and Gothic walls 

Asleep in melody lie dreaming ! 
The resonance of the dying bell, 

The peace when tearful prayers are ended, 
And why it’s so I cannot tell— 

But you and thoughts of Heaven are blended. 

00. 


SEESEEESE pe, ~ 


Ralph Roister Doister. 


Ralph Roister Doister which will be given by 
the students of the University on Wednesday 
evening, May Y, is the first of all English come- 
At the date of its writ- 
ing, 1552, the classical influence was dominant in 
England, so its author, Nicholas Udall, naturally 
turned for inspiration to the plays of Plautus 
and Terence, “ which among the learned at this 


dies in point of time. 


day bear the bell.” “ Why not take the Ades 
gloriosus of Plautus,” thought this dramatic 
pioneer, “and upon the lines of his figure con- 
struct an English braggart, blatant and swag- 
gering, but at heart a dolt and craven?’ Other 
characters, too, he borrowed from the Latin com- 
edy, but he was artist enough to give them Lon- 
don coloring. Whatever may be Udall’s origi- 
nals, his soldier, his parasite, his widow and ser- 
vants, his old men and old women are genuinely 
English. The scenes, the fun and horse-play, 
even the strange oaths that garnish the speech 
of all belong to the banks of the Thames. 

Nicholas Udall was a schoolmaster and an au- 
thority upon Rhetoric, but strange to say no pe- 
dant. Never wasa play more broadly human 
than Roister Doister. All classes of society of 
his day were known to the early dramatist, and 
no personified abstractions, but beings of the 
flesh and blood of Edward VI’s time live in his 
lines. When he reads a lesson on punctuation, 
as in the letter upon which the plot hinges, he 
is no dry-as-dust but a humorist with an eye to 
the gallery. 

This master of Eton college and Westmin- 
ster school—at the latter the play was first staged— 
Mirth there 
should be in plenty, but “mirth which is used 
in an honest fashion.” The fun must be with- 
out abuse. No grossness and scurrility disgrace 
this early comedy. Healthy, hearty and rollick- 
ing it always is, but never coarse or suggestive. 
The first English play in time is among the first 


in one way remembered his place. 


in innocent good nature and wholesome love of 
laughter. 

We remember too that the play was writ- 
ten for young men,—and its youthfulness is 
its crowning merit. How those scholars of West- 
minster must have delighted in the loutishness 
of Roister Doister, the scolding of Custance, 


- the wit of Merygreek; with what spirit they 


must have entered into that tremendous battle 
of the London streets, in which the “ doughty 


1 
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kite” and his crew are worsted by the women of 
the widow’s house. Fashions change but fun is 
immortal. College men of to-day will find as 
much amusement here as Udall’s students did 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 

Roister Doister was doubtless first put on the 
boards in the old dormitory at Westminister 
about 1533; but in the present revival no at- 
tempt will be made to imitate the school’s man- 
ner of production—indeed the hall has left no 
trace that men may copy. The comedy will be 
presented, as it would have been seen at the 
Blackfriars, the Globe, the Fortune or at any 
other Elizabethan theatre. The stage, innocent 
of scenery, will be thronged by gallants who pass 
jests with orange girls, quarrel and cross swords, 
take their ease over their pipes, laugh and banter, 
dance and sing. This feature of the old play- 
house and audience will add greatly to the real- 
ism of the revival. It may be mentioned that 
the second performance of the play was at Tufts 
College, five years ago; and that, since then, 
Roister Doister has advanced steadily in college 
favor. 

Those immediately connected with the Ver- 
mont presentation are already assured of success. 
A well-known actor and stage-manager, Mr. 
Ernest Elton, has brought to the task of trainer 
all his stores of experience; and, in the talents 
and enthusiasm of the men, has found a ready 
response to his efforts. The chief parts are ex- 
cellently taken by Grout, ’01, Larcher ’02 and 
Tobey ’00; and it would be indeed difficult to 


improve upon some of the minor roles. 


CAST. 
Ra pheholscere OIStCrseect ape a tase. 2 Grout, ’01 
Matthew Mery greeke-::-- 2: 2-2. 20 22-. -2.- Larchar, ’02 
Paras PRPC Sones Dat ee sts oe ele Kellogg, ’00 
LrIStAMiMe GUStIC ee rk eo Le 26 ares es Auld, ’02 
Pobme¢sMoul tie ss ee ow say ee Ss - Gage, ’03 
om: Prupenionmesest ome ns co8 3 or See. Aiken, ’01 
SIVAH OULCS Yara meene eee aoe ee ct. Powell, ’00 
BCELVONCE 5: 222s eee ee ee Drury, ’00 


Gulick, ’03 
Wright, ’03 


Brackett, ’01 
SOLVING fo oon es ein eR ee Leek ae 


Christian Custance. -. 2225 2223 bee ss. 4 Tobey, ’00 
Marcerios um DICCTUSh== ose eee Donahue, ‘02 
iOREERIKADACG 086s! oe cs eee tele 2 Taylor, ’02 
PROMOUALTIACG ce. cu aso. Soe OLE Sees H. Martin, ’02 


The costumes will be furnished by George P. 
Raymond of Boston. BeT: Jz. 
SEESELES 


LOCALS. 
Rev. Thomas Worrall addressed the Y. M. C. 


A. last Tuesday evening. 
On April 25th students of South College de- 


feated the North College team by a score of LO 
to 8. 


On the evening of Founder’s day a reception 
was held at the Billing’s Library. The recep- 
tion committee consisted of President and Mrs. 
Buckham and Professor and Mrs. 
Music was furnished by the Glee and Mandolin 


Clubs. 


In connection with the play “ Ralph Roister 
Doister” the following committees have been ap- 
pointed: Advertising committee, Auld, Smalley, 
Lawrence ; ticket committee, Tobey, Williams, 
Kellogg, Marsh; property committee, Morse, 
Powell, Aiken, Farr. 

The following speakers have been selected for 
Class day: President’s address, Kirkpatrick ; 
historian, Abbott; address to undergraduates, 


Howes. 


Tobey; pipe oration, Allen; campus oration, 
Aiken ; Webster ; 
Lovett ; essay, Miss Carpenter ; boulder oration, 
Farr. 

The following Senior class committees have 
been appointed: Boat ride committee, Oatley, 
Hubbard, Beebe, Kellogg ; class day committee, 
Tracy, Murray, St. Cyr, Miss Burt: invitation 
committee, Drury, Webster, Tyler, Miss Harri- 
son; class banner committee, Williams, Wood, 
Laury, Miss Morris; auditing board, Powell, 
Gould, Pember; committee to see 


class poem, ivy oration, 


Partridge was chosen marshal. 


Sturgess, 
about the Senior examinations, Gould, Bailey, 
Farr, Dunlop, Miss Carpenter. 
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BASE BALL 


Vermont 38, Fordham 21. 


The Varsity base ball team played its initial 
game of the season with Fordham at New York 
April 18. The Vermont team was handicapped 
by the fact that it had had no outdoor practice 
before the game, whereas her opponents had 


played five games. The detailed score follows : 


VERMONT, FORDHAM. 

ab. r. h. po. a. e, ab. r, h. po. a. e. 
Wasson, Cis. - ces 3 UI MAT Bie 0 0} Clark (ccte see cu we. Sigdta so SanSors 
Murray; cf i252 4201) 300 0} Walsh} /2b2eu-ees Se axeed © 0. Or 0 
Hutchinson, rf.-.4 G092" 5 20 10) Reilly, Thatee 200 2102 0 
Howe, 2b__...- cif ERLE 2 nO, WW MUT pay ACh seen OU. 3 20) O.ser 
Wights, thee 2. 4 SOMO 7 Siedae0)| OlAtlery ic aces Ghz 4-5 Tyo 
Lamson, If. _...-..3-s0mOM 1 expe Ol MtChell ato ees Oo 210T  On0. 0 
Reed isdlese- 450,606,253) 1 | mMickenna fee: Go 28a BOTS +O 
Patna 7ssse tess 22 Vibe et ieaa Connors. 4De = ey Ne be OR Bee) 
SDA VION, CD sees 3 10 SO m@On 4 o-3) | Miullensp ssa 2e 5 et ee ed OO 
PrOtale.f hes .. yc 22.3160, 20i4 |) OLAS 25 ee eeee 58 21 22 24 18 3 

Summary : 


Stolen bases, Clark, Connors, Putnam, Lamson; two base hits, 
Murray, Slattery, McKenna; base on balls, off Mullen 3, off Taylor 
3; struck out, by Mullen 2, by Taylor1; passed balls, Wasson 2; 
umpire, Barry; scorer, Abbott. 


Vermont 0, Pennsylvania 17. 


The University of Pennsylvania ball team 
severely defeated the Varsity in Philadelphia, 
April 9, by a score of 17 to0. The Varsity 
hit the ball safely but three times whereas Oatley 


was hit safely 13 times. The score. 


VERMONT. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ab. r. h. po, a. e- < ab. r. h. po.a.e 
Wasson) Denese 40. 0395" ton Collierrohe ares Ts2el = 420 
Murray, cf____..- 4°o°2°ry oo) BMustonyeh Asien eT BO 0 
Hutchinson) cf224 <0 0 2 0. ai Snape; ss) ene eee 
Howe sb 43°00) 2) 20 Jones abs a eee Sie at FO 2.07*0. 
Wight 132 20-19 <f0)/Plavell cee rt f2sr7 oo 
Putnam, ss. ...2.-3 0 -0 9 0 ©} Gawthorpe, tio--24-°3 42 a1 0) 
Lamson, /tf. 2220. 10) 3° 0 LoeBiers 46 + was 4- $i 2 38 Bs 0 
Reedsab.- 070. 2-12 Ua Leary. posse ek 0, t6 sO 
Oatléy ips. 2-2 © 0. eT = "75 Ti WIRILe, stone ene Bee al 10n oO 
Totals... -.<.:.229 aD weed IA Sh Ota S 25 e-ee ee Bp E7sEs 2715) O 

Summary : 


Two base hit. Shape; three base hit, Shape; base on balls, off 
Leary 2, off Layton o, off Oatley 7; hit by pitched ball, Putnam, 
Wight, Gawthorpe; double play, Oatley to Wight, Shape to Collier 
to Jones; struck out, by Layton 5, by Oatley 3; umpire, Phelan; 
scorer, Abbott. 


Vermont 4, Manhattan 6. 


The Vermont team fell a victim to the Man- 
hattan boys April 21 at New York. The first 
inning was the fatal inning for Vermont, five of 
the New York boys crossing the plate before the 
side was retired. The score: 


‘another man he finished the game. 


VERMONT. MANHATTAN. 

ab. r. h. po. a.e ab. r. h. po. a.e. 

Wasson, C.l232<25 50 PO.sOr SO ARNEW. Clos. .15 2) f eteone 
Murray, cf______. 5° 0-05. 0210) Garvey, 1p 2222 AT AiG O20) 
Hutchinson) lf. S402 0e oe OL Coen 2D = 2 7 Si ens or ul 
LOWE, Bib eeee = 4 Om et pee On RRIGY.) SS oes Joe 2 LLSOMO se ie 
wie ht tO seesees 4-0 Suto otro) Green, 3b.8 2 4°00" 0430 
Putnam, ss __.._- aye UY palea 2) Castro, ifs. = smn Powys 
eed 2b-eee oo 4-0.) OW 22 60 Le herrey.. nes. . ce 4 Sooo. Fer 
Tamson, ti---.__ 4-20 FT a Oar Leys Pe 8S 10 <k VOW) O 
Oatleya fesse a. 4 2 SET eho MePhillins choi) 4am o mis Onl 
TT otalsccee- > 37. 4 3924-085 BLOCH LS cei ee 45-6 812701655 

Summary : 


Earned runs, Manhattan 4, Vermont1; two base hits, Cotter, 
Green, Oatley, Lamson; three bagger, Putnam; double plays, 
Green to Cotter toGarvey; hit by pitched ball, by Oatley 2, by Ferry 
o; struck out by Oatley 4; umpire, Brennan; scorer, Abbott. 


Vermont 18, Union 12. 


The Varsity won its first game from Union, 
April 24, at Schenectady. The game was loose- 
ly played, Vermont netting 6 errors and the 
Union team making 10 errors. The features of 
the game were the work of Abbott at first and 
the base running of Murray. The score: 


VERMONT. UNION. 

ab. r. h. po.a.e. ab. r. h.po.a.e 

Wasson, ,cs- 22 613. 1.8 Sr) Lawton, ss <2eee* Sits Oss 4x a 
Murra ysect. 22-- gta 20 70) 104. Grout, tebe mee eae ay areas 
Hutchinson,lf _.6 4 1 0 o o| Robinson, If_____ te 2200 .0n 6 
HOW eee To Te2 2, Tt | Wwhitbecks puss 60" 0 Toe22 
Putnam, ss 25 83 223 Griswold. Ca ae ALO SLUT YT OF 
Reed) 3bes-) 2s TOT. 1 422 | Sehroedér, rio st LO Oro 
Lamson, rf Tit .0,. 0, OP Patkerscosy fae. 43) 0 94),000 
Oatley, p-_- 2°50 G0) 6.01) Cookn2up seas 1 OT 32> aaa 
Abbottyabesees== Tv.0 Tf pt OW Hawards, 1p 2s 4 F257. 004 
Totals ee eases: 42 18 9 2714 6 eLotalse! 2 es 38,120 27a I0 

Summary 


Stolen bases, Vermont 11, Union6; three base hits, Murray 
Robinson ; bases on balls off Whitbeck 6, off Oatley 11; hit by 
pitched ball, Howe, Abbott, Lamson, Murray; struck out by Whit- 
beck 10; by Oatley 8; passed balls, Griswold 3, Wasson 3; wild 
pitch, Oatley ; time of game, 2:30; umpire, Tamset of Rome State 
League ; scorer, Abbott of Vermont. 


Vermont 13, Hamilton 13. 


A tie game was played at Clinton, N. Y, 
April 25 with the Hamilton ball team. The 
umpire aided the Clinton team at critical points 
and although an endeavor was made to secure 
Taylor re: 
placed Bone in the sixth inning. The score: 


VERMONT. HAMILTON. 

ab. r. h. po. a. e. ab. t= h. poja.e; 
Wasson, ¢_______. 6 © = 6.6.07) Weston, li. 2.3 - -2oetomse 
Murray, ches Sar sex) 060 baker, 2b .7252 5" 6. "bia Sager 
Hutchinson, 1f2-6))te2 0 7e 61.) Reéd, ssie-- 5 0 2 lo aeees 
Howe, 2b2. 40 3. 652.15 3) 2) 5 )'W.McL’ ghlin, 1b:6¢r se agne oO 
Putnam, sseec ses ar.3 LE. 3 0) Millham, 2b. <2 2150 oa E20 
Reed. shale eed re tees T | Peet, cf. -0 27 6 29182370 
Oatley, rise mt ce Ack i tt 0) T.Mcl,/ghlin, ch6 (2uemomo- 3 
Bone, P22. Tmo (0. O80 0 | Keogh, rf. 4. Toahio RO .o 
pecy LOL! Gages SeOn OO. £700), Lee, p22 eee Aves ers T 
Abbott 1bstjec Baeee Ta 0). 2) Dunt, peta EPO fo 7010. o 
oral. See Or t355 27.41 “5 | Totals. 43 13 16 27 14 3 
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Summary : 


Stolen bases, Vermont 1, Hamilton 8; two base hits, Baker, 
Reed 2, Peet, Howe ; bases on balls, off Bone 5s, off Taylor 3, off Lee 
2, off Dunn 1; hit by pitched ball, Keogh, Millham, Oatley, Bone, 
Abbott, Putnam 2, Reed; struck out, by Bone 3, by Lee 3, by Dunn 
2; passed ball, Wasson; umpire, Torrey ; scorer, Abbott. 


Vermont 3, Albany League 30. 


The Vermont team was taken into camp at 
Albany April 26 by the jieague team of that 
place. The score was 30 to 3, Albany making 
15 of her runs the last inning. This was the 
fourth game Oatley had pitched and-his arm 


gave out. The score: 
Score by innings : 
1521538145) O07) Sa 
Albatiye ss s,s a Reet ae ee! I 2.0 01 0 3, 8 15—30 
Wermont ic cee ge ce eee ee © 0'0°0 0 2.1 0 oO 3 
Base hits, Albany 19; Vermontg; errors, Albany 3, Vermont Io; 
batteries, Stuffers and Ahearn; Oatley, Taylorand Wassen. 


Vermont 15, Norwich 2. 

The Varsity opened the ball season at home 
by defeating Norwich University at Athletic 
Park, May 1. Taylor was in the box for the 
home team and pitched effectively. In the 
fourth inning Vermont scored eight runs by 
timely hitting. The feature of the game was 
Murray’s home run with two on bases. The 
score : 


VERMONT, NORWICH, 

ab, r.bh. tb.po. a. e. | ab. r.bh, tb.po. a. e. 

Wasson Cle AW aie te, 7a sn aWaAtsOn, 2Dss.( 4°03 4° 420. 

Murtray.10 = 25. 49°37. 6) D0 50) VOuns, be 3-5) or 0 0-00 Oo 

Hutch’sonylt. 6 2° 3)) A. o.oo POrser. pie) L AMO. 2 *3 (Oeste 

Howe.2bp. 22... Aa I) 2) 2 ousser hihi Ase hase.0e 5 80ul2, 2) Sastaco 

Wight tpi 65..0 (2 2010 0-0.) Newtons Ibe 50.0.0, 0 -7antend 

Puttam sso 418 1b aa2e2 I) HB. Chase ;ssr4. 10). 0. 2eigees 

Reed, 3b._-.=. Am oie te Ave A. 2) ASS ees 4 I 2 2 omGno 

Willis-2b*- 0; 0, Om Onon ono: Pingree.. lf o75 Oe 1 AT : Taeeeea 

Oatley xf. .4)/ Tet. o. ofr | Brownell, rf 5 4 oy 1:1 ta so 
avlorc pi 22 Sal e2. 3, 0.3, 0 

otal@se.-s- 39 15 17 24 2715 6 ‘Eotalss--.== 38) 2 TE 13%23 1a a4 
*Oatley out for interference, 

Score by innings— 
i Sie, Gon) eS eC ape =O 9 FO) 
Wermonut. =o. use eo 2 ° fo) 8 I I 3 fo) #15 
INOS wiChise eens ce ek aoe OF? ) oO Co) Co) ° fe) o— 2 
Summary, 


Earned runs, Vermont 6; two base hits, Hutchinson, Taylor, 
Watson, Orser; three base hit, Putnam; home run, Murray; stolen 
bases, Wasson 2, Murray 2, Howe, Wight, Putnam 2, Oatley 3, Bass, 
H, B. Chase; first base on balls, off Taylor, 3; off Orser, 4; struck 
out by Taylor 5, by Orser 4; double plays, Reed to Wight, Brownell 
to Watson; passed balls, Wasson; wild pitch, Orser: hit by pitched 
ball, Wasson, Putnam, Taylor, Orser; time, 2 hours and 30 minutes; 
umpire, Farr, Vermont; scorer, Scott, Vermont, 


SESSELSSE 
Tennis. 


The annual tennis tournament has begun and 
the following matches have been played : Brack- 
ett beat Wallace 6-2, 6-0; Grout defeated But- 


ler 6-1, 6-4; Worthen lost to Lawrence 6-0, 6-4; 
L. Martin defaulted to Larchar; H. Martin to 
Drury ; Allen to Powell; Goodwin to Bailey ; 
White to Locke ; Kingsland to Tobey; Tyndall 
to Kelton; Lee to Weston; Mack to Scott; 
Weston beat Larchar 6-2, 2-6, 6-1; Hutchinson 
lost to Miller 6-3, 6-3; Tellier to Woodbury 6-2, 
6-2; Senter to Alexander 6-3, 6-3; Kelton to 
Drury 6-2, 6-5; Powell to Drury 6-4, 7-5; Hud- 
son to Auld 6-4, 6-4; Evans to Wells 6-1, 6-1; 
Shipman to Waddell 6-2, 6-3; Locke to Law- 
rence 6-1, 6-4. 
SELELESE 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


47. In the May Vermonter appears an inter- 
esting article on “ Early Vermont Bibliography,” 
by Hon. G. G. Benedict. 

82. W. 8. Isham of Mexico recently ad- 
dressed the Algonquin Club on the subject of 
high explosives, in which he has made some im- 
portant researches. The U. 8. government has 
purchased of him the right to manufacture un- 
der certain of his patents. 

83. J. C. Turk, who is in India for the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, is at present 
superintending the construction of a bridge over 
the Kokteik Gorge in Burmah. 

’88. G. E. Hyde visited college lately before 
resuming his work on the geological survey in 
the State of Washington. 

89. A. E. Chase, principle of the Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., High school for the past two years, 
has accepted an offer to take charge of the Union 
school at Huntington, L. I. 

94. A.B. Tracy has returned for his third 
year of work for the Metropolitan Water Board. 

97. EF. K, Jackson, Med. ’99, is home from 
an European trip. 

99. Miss Bessie Stewart is teaching in Kast 
Berkshire. 
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99. George Osgood is principal of the school 
at Colchester. 

Ex-’00. 
college. 


H. B. Spencer has been visiting about 


SEELELSE 


EXCHANGES. 


The task of glancing through some hundred 
or more exchanges and noting their merits and 
defects is certainly a pleasant one. Dainty bits 
of verse, well-written essays and carefully 
worked out stories meet one at every hand. To 
review all the journals which come to our table 
is manifestly impossible. At this time we must 
be content with simply mentioning some of the 
best articles. 


Literary subjects seem to have been chiefly in 
the minds of the writers for the April magazines. 
“The Tendency of American Fiction” and 
“Henry David Thoreau” in the Williams Liter- 


It?s Fit to Smoke, 


WOOD 


SELLS IT. 


VERMONT’S BEST 
CIGAR STORE. 


ary Monthly, “ Hamlin Garland” in the Colleg- 
tum Forense, “ William Watson, a Criticism” 
in the Columbia Literary Monthly and “Arthur 
Henry Hallam” in the Vox Wesleyana are 
among the best of the literary essays. 


TRY 


AVEAUHTATA APRA UUM TOTOO OL 


GOLDEN 
WEDDING” 


HIGH GRADE 10c CIGAR. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 


FE. 


ONG ATA YL OR GaGoe 


Proprietors. 


{Imperial Wheels. 


The Go-Lightly Kind 
are Made in 
9 Different Models. 


PRICES: 
$25 to $45. 


JOHN M. WHEELER, 
335 S. Union St. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A slice to 
apipeful’’ is 
one reason 
whyOld En- 
glish Curve 
Cut pipe to- 
bacco is so 

—2:.# } popular. The 
curved tin box that fits any pock- 
etis another reason. No other 
pipe tobacco has ever made as 
many friends in soshortatime. 

‘Tt disappoints no one.”’ 


A trial box will be sent to any one anywhere on 
feceipt of ten cents in stamps. Address Old 


English Department, The American T obacco Co., 
a Fifth Ave., New York City. All dealers sell it 


Ford A. Widrick, 


Burlington, Vt, 
BroRer in Bonds, Socks, 


Cotfon and Grain. 


Correspondent of Price, McCormick & Co., 
70 Broadway, New York City, members of New 
York Stock Exchange, New York Cotton Ex- 


change, Chicago Board of Trade. 


All acconnts kept individually in New York 
and statements and receipts mailed direct to 


customers from Price, McCormick & Co. 


Long distance telephone 210. 


Vv 
Fraternity Pins and Diamonds 
Novelties. Watches and 
Send for illustrations. Jewelry. 


SIMONS BRO. & CO., 
616 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


College Pins 
Canes, Rings, Prizes 
and ‘Trophies. 


Silverware, 
Cut Glass and 
Art Objects. 


For 
Men and Women. 


Tufts College Medical School. <A four 


year course. 


Tufts College Dental School, formerly 
Boston Dental College. A three year 
course. 


BOTH SCHOOLS LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS, 


For catalogue of either school, or other in- 
formation, address the secretary. 


CHAS. P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FDR Sy Ass 


WALT OR ER Gres 
Cos AIN D4 
eal HPA Ch DING 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
72 Church Street. By J. M. ISHAM. 


WISE HRADS 
“s Spring Hats 


MAN’S HEAD being the store-house of his under- 
standing, 


DESERVES SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


When a man is satisfied with his looks, he has 
that self-assurance that is bound to make 
him forge ahead. 


Put your head into one of our 


$3 SPRING GUYERS 


and prosperity will follow in your track. 
9 ee CS SPE Oy SL 
Hy CeoaUMPHREY2 


Fine Candies. 


Hot and Cold Drinks, 


Ice Cream, 
101 Church Street.ay 


IT 1S NO DREAM 


but a positive and undisputed fact that 


** Silkenhose”’ ror GENTLEMEN 
—Wear Better, 
——Fit Better, 
— Look Better,— 


J . —Are Better,—- 
in every possible way than the common cotton sock usu- 
ally sold at the same price. 


We have all sizes in all colors. 


Yale Blue, Harvard Red, Tan and Black. You’ll wear 
no other once you try them. 25c. pair. 6 pairs.$1.38. 
Fraternity Emblems, 


J. W. McAUSLAN CO. 
Fraternity Jewelry, 
Fraternity Novelties, and 
Fraternity Stationery, 
*) 


Fraternity Invitations, Price List. 


Send for 


Catalogue 


Fraternity Announcements, 
Manufacturers Fraternity Programs. 


OF 


HIGH GRADE 


Special Designs 


on application 


140-142 Woodward Avenue, - Detroit, Mich. 


Young s Laundry 


FFSSSSSIS FHSS FSFS FFFPSFFSFSSSF SG 


(First Door North of Hotel Burlington.) 
a @ «3 
R. M. SEARS, Agent, 
NO. 5S SOUTH COLLEGE. 


McMAHON’S BARBER SHOP, 


86 CHURCH STREET, 


(UP STAIRS.) 


Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conveniences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 


(STUDENTS are invited to give me a call. 


eweler and Optician. 


97 Church Street. 


Agent for Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, 
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EDITORIALS. 


Ralph =‘ The success of the recent production 
Roister of “Ralph Roister Doister ” is very 
Doister. gratifying to all connected with the 
University. There were not wanting those who 


doubted the existence of sufficient ability among 
the students for the undertaking and who proph- 
esied its complete failure, dramatic and financial 
—such lugubrious spirits unhappily exist even in 
the University of Vermont. In fact it may be 
said that this feeling has withheld the college 
for several years from any similar attempt. 
Even the most sanguine realized that many dif- 
ficulties stood in the way of the representation 


of an early English play, but the attempt has 
been amply justified by its success. We fear no 
contradiction in saying that the labor and ex- 
pense incurred were most satisfactorily invested. 
It is worth while to show outsiders that we are 
alive and able to push such an enterprise to a 
successful issue; it is worth even more to con- 
vince ourselves of the same fact; for college 
spirit and self-respect are closely allied, and a 
hearty self-confidence is a very good thing to 
have. 

One thing we feel sure of—a college play will 
hereafter become an annual event, and the His- 
trionic Devilings will be something besides a 
name. Until recently amateur theatricals and 
dramatic art had received very little attention at 
the University of Vermont, but the initial move 
made by the young ladies in producing “ As 
You Like It,” last June, and this bolder step in 
staging the first English comedy, mark a new 
era in our histrionic enterprise. 

SELLEESE 
Base The recent base ball fiasco places the col- 
Ball. 


perhaps the less said about it the better. 


lege in a rather unenviable position, and 
How- 
ever, there are a few comments that seem perti- 
nent. The canceling of the remainder of the 
home games will undoubtedly hurt our athletic 
standing with the colleges concerned, but under 
the circumstances there was nothing else for the 
manager to do. The factis the more deplorable be- 
cause the team has worked honestly and deserved 
better support. 
the team can easily be pointed out, but we would 
suggest that those who failed to support it re- 
frain from criticism, as they are the ones to 
whom its final failure is due, and fault-finding 


Of course mistakes in running 


from them would meet a very obvious and mer- 
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ited retort. We understand that foot ball and 
base ball are unusually expensive here owing to 
our separation from other institutions of our own 
class, nevertheless it is perfectly clear that much 
more might be done than has been done this 
season. It is to be hoped that the students who 
return next year will bring back with them an 
adequate sense of personal responsibility, and 
will not manifest so marked a disposition to 
‘“‘ wait for somebody else to do it.” 


SESEELES 


Tennis. Before this issue of the Cynic ap- 
pears the New England Inter-collegiate Tennis 
Tournament will probably be finished. We can- 
not of course predict what will be the fate of 
Vermont’s representatives in this meet, but 
whether they are winners or not, we feel confi- 
dent that they will put up a strong fight and do 
They are both tried 
players and not unused to contests that call for 


credit to the University. 


endurance. 

Tennis has taken a new lease of life here dur- 
ing the past two years. Formerly it had its 
champions, but no general support. The tourn- 
ament with Bowdoin last year awakened the col- 
lege to the fact that we had among us worthy 
upholders of a sport that could furnish as much 
excitement as can be found on the gridiron or on 
the diamond. In addition to this the physical 
condition of the men who came out of the long 
matches with the Bowdoin players, settled very 
effectively the contention that tennis is only a 
ladies game and has no place among college 
We believe that this new interest in 


tennis, culminating in granting the tournament 


sports. 


players “‘ V’s,” is entirely praiseworthy. 


SELELESES 
Courtesy The approaching tournament with 
to Dartmouth reminds us of one or 
Visiting two points connected with the Bow- 
Teams. doin tournament last year. For 


the most part our treatment of the visiting ten 


nis team was as courteous as our feeling was 
kindly. The spectators cheered the visitors’ 
good plays as heartily as they did Vermont’s, 
but sometimes, under stress of excitement in a 
hotly contested set,a poor play by our opponents 
would occasion some applause. In the approach- 
ing tournament it would be well to remember 
that it is never sportsmanlike to applaud an 
opponent’s error. 


SESESEEEE 


The Little Lombard Sentry. 


In 1859 during the war for the liberation of 
Lombardy, a few days after the battle of Solferi- 
no, won by the French and Italians against the 
Austrians, on a beatiful morning in the month of 
June, a little company of cavalry from Saluzzo 
were going slowly along a solitary road, toward 
the enemy, very carefully exploring the country. 
An officer and a sergeant led the company and 
all were looking far away before them with fixed 
eyes, silent, prepared to note any movement 
among the trees which separated them from the 
outposts of the enemy. They came to a little 
rustic cottage surrounded by ash trees before 
which stood a boy of about twelve years all alone 
peeling a little twig to make a cane. Froma 
window of the cottage floated a large tri-colored 
flag. There was no one within, for the peas- 
ants having placed the flag there had hurried 
away for fear of the Austrians. As soon as he 
saw the cavalrymen the boy threw away his 
stick and lifted his cap. He wasa fine boy with 
animated face, great heavenly eyes and long 
blonde hair. He was in his shirt sleeves and his 
breast was bare. 

“What are you doing here?” asked the officer, 
stopping his horse. ‘‘Why did you not flee with 
your family ?” 


“T have no family,” 


answered the boy. “Iam 
an orphan. I work a little for everyone. I 
stayed behind to see the war.” 

“Have youseen any Austrians pass this way ?” 
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“No, not for three days.” 

The officer stood a moment thinking, then he 
dismounted and leaving the soldiers there, look- 
ed toward the enemy, entered the house 
and mounted to the roof. The house was low; 
from the roof one could see only a little stretch 
of country. “It is necessary to climb one of the 
trees,” said the officer and he went down. Im- 
mediately before the little yard there grew an 
ash tree very tall and slender whose top swayed 
in the breeze. The officer stood a moment in 
thought, looking now at the tree and now at the 
soldiers ; then he suddenly asked the boy : 

“Have you good sight, little fellow ? 

“T 2?” aswered the boy, ‘‘I can see a sparrow a 
mile away.” 

“Do you think you are able to climb to the 
top of that tree?” 

“To the top of that tree? I? I can do it ina 
half minute.” 

“And could you tell me what you might see 
from up there; if there are any Austrian sol- 
diers in these parts, clouds of dust, flashes of 
light, horsemen ? ” 

“Of course I could.” 

“What would you ask to do this service for 
me?” 

“What would I ask?’ said the boy smiling. 
“Nothing. If it were for the Germans I would 
make no bargain; but for our own! Iam a 
Lombard.” 

“Very well, climb up then.” 

“A moment, let me take off my shoes.” 

He took off his shoes, tightened the belt of 
his trousers, threw his cap on the grass and put 
his arms around the trunk of the ash tree. 

“ But wait!’ exclaimed the officer, making a 
move to keep him back as if seized with a sud- 
den fear. The boy turned and looked at him 
with those great blue eyes in a questioning way, 

“ Nothing,” said the officer, “ go on.” 

The boy went up like a eat. 

“Took before you,” shouted the officer to the 
soldiers. 


In a few minutes the boy was at the top of the 
tree twisted about the trunk with his legs among 
the foliage but with the upper part of his body 
uncovered, and the sun beating down upon his 
blonde head which looked like gold. The officer 
saw him with difficulty so small did he appear. 

“Look straight ahead and as far as you can,” 
shouted the officer. 

The boy in order to see better took his right 
hand from the tree and put it to his forehead. 

“ What do you see 2?” asked the officer. 

The boy looking down and making a trumpet 
of his hand replied, “Two men on horseback 
upon the white road.” 

“‘ How far from here ?”’ 

“ Half a mile.” 

“ Are they moving ?” 

“They are standing still.” 

“What else do you see?” asked the officer, 
after a moment of silence. “ Look to the right.” 

The boy looked to the right, then said: ‘Near 
the cemetery, among the trees there is something 
which flashes. 

** Do you see people ?’ 

“No. They are hidden in the grain perhaps.” 

At that moment the savage ping of a bullet 
passed high in the air and died away behind the 
house. 

“Come down, boy,” shouted the officer, “they 
I don’t want anything more. 


Bayonets.” 


have seen you. 
Come down.” 


“ T have no fear,” 


answered the boy. 


“Come down,” repeated the officer. ‘* What 
else do you see to the left?” 

‘To the left ?” 

*“ Yes, to the left.” 

The boy turned his head to the left. At that 


moment another ping sharper and lower than the 
other cut the air. The boy dodged back. “Whew! 
They are after me!” he exclaimed. This bullet 
had passed a little nearer. 

“Come down !” shouted the officer, imperious 
and irritated. 
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” answered the 


“JT will come down directly, 
boy, “but the tree will protect me, I have no 
doubt. To the left, do you wish to know ?’ 

“ To the left,” answered the officer “ but come 
down.” 

“To the left,” shouted the boy, stretching his 
body in that direction, ‘ where there is a chapel, 
it seems to me I can see ig 

A third mad ping passed on high and suddenly 
the boy was seen to come down clutching at the 
trunk of the tree and the branches and then to 
fall head downward and with arms outstretched. 


“Ourse them,” cried the officer, running to 


help him. 

The boy struck the ground with his back and 
remained stretched out, his arms limp. A little 
stream of blood trickled from his left breast. 
The sergeant and two soldiers sprang down 
from their horses; the officer bent down and 
tore open the boy’s shirt. The bullet had pene- 
trated his left lung. ‘He is dead!” exclaimed 
the officer. ‘ No, he lives,” said the sergeant. 
“Ah poor boy! brave boy!” cried the officer, 
“courage! courage.” But while he was saying 
“courage” and pressing his handkerchief against 
the wound the boy closed his eyes and dropped 
his head. He was dead. The officer turned 
pale, looked fixedly at him for a moment, then 
he arranged his body with the head on the grass, 
and arising stood looking at him. The sergeant 
and the two soldiers also stood looking at the 
little body. The rest stood facing the enemy. 

“Poor boy,” sadly murmured the officer, 
“poor, brave boy !” 

Then he entered the house, took the tricolored 
flag from the window and spread it out over the 
little dead body like a funeral shroud, leaving 
the face uncovered. The sergeant brought to 
the side of the body the shoes, cap, stick and 
knife. 

They stood fora moment in silence then the 
officer turned to the sergeant and said to him: 


“We will send an ambulance for him. He died 
with soldiers and soldiers shall bury him.” 
Having said this he saluted the dead with a 
wave of the hand and shouted, “to horse!” All 
leaped into their saddles and the company fell 
in line and resumed their march. 

In a few hours the littledead boy would re- 
ceive the honors of war. 

At sunset the whole line of the Italian out- 
posts advanced toward the enemy, and along the 
veryroad traversed that morning by the com- 
pany of cavalry proceed double file a battalion 
of sharpshooters who a few days before had 
valorously dyed the hill of San Martino with 
blood. The story of the death of the boy had 
already become known among the soldiers be- 
The road, flanked by a 
little stream, passed a few paces from the house. 
When the foremost officer of the battalion saw 
the little body stretched out at the foot 
of the tree and wrapped in the tricolored 
flag, he saluted; and one of the other 
officers stooped down by the bank of the stream 
where there were flowers growing, picked a 
flower and fhrew it upon the body. Then all 
they passed by picked 
Ina 


fore they left the camp. 


the sharpshooters as 
flowers and strewed them over the dead. 
few minutes the boy was covered with flowers, 
and officers and soldiers all saluted in passing. 
“Brave little Lombard!” “ Addio, boy!” 
“God bless you little golden hair!” “ Gloria!” 
‘“* Addio!” An officer threw down. his medal for 
valor, another stroked and kissed the cold brow. 
And the flowers continued to rain upon his bare 
feet, upon his blood stained breast, upon his 
golden head. And he slept there on the grass 
shrouded in his flag, with face white and smil- 
ing, poor boy, as if he heard their salutes and 
was content to have given his life for his 
Lombardy. 

(Translated from the Italian of Edmondo de 
Amicis, by J. L. Fort, Jr.) 
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Ruskin. 


Now that John Ruskin is dead, the worlds of 
art, politics and literature are considering the 
question, which of us has been most influenced 
by the great man who has passed away ? 

Everyone knows the story of Ruskin’s con- 
nection with Turner and its effect upon his own 
life, principally in producing his great works on 
art. In the preface to “Modern Painters,” the 
author tells us that the work ‘originated in in- 
dignation at the shallow and false criticism of 
the periodicals of the day on the works of the 
great living artist to whom it principally refers.” 
This work, written to defend the style of art 
Ruskin so much admired,was the first of a series 
to which belong “The Stones of Venice,” and 
These 
three works, perhaps Ruskin’s greatest, estab- 


“The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


lished his reputation as an art critic. 

The value of Ruskin’s influence upon art can 
be best judged by an artist, but all can see that 
he wrought a wonderful change in men’s man- 
He found 
art conventional, and artists despised; he left 


ner of viewing both art and nature. 


them original and honored. He made nature 
visible and real to hosts who had not seen her; 
through him they came to know the meaning of 
the glorious words, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork.” 

Ruskin was ever a just critic according to his 
own estimates of the false and the true in art 
and, where censure was due, spared neither 
friend nor foe. It happened sometimes that his 
dogmatism assumed an amusing form, as when 
he wrote to Rossetti, whose debts he often paid 
and for whom he fought battles in the press ; 
“You are a conceited monkey to think your pic- 
tures right when I tell you positively they are 
wrong.” 

Great differences of opinion exist as to Rus- 
kin’s effect upon modern political and economic 


ideals. It seems strange that his art-loving 
nature should have turned to the social and pol- 
itical arena for the exercise of its activity. But 
Carlyle’s vigorous writing, which affected deeply 
ail thinking minds, made a deep impression upon 
Ruskin’s and was a determining influence in his 
work. Ruskin has been called a socialist, even 
a revolutionary ; but, more truly, he was an in- 
dividualist, looking forward to a time when each 
man could make the most-of his life and no one 
be a mere cog ina machine. His “ Crown of 
Wild Olive,” “Time and Tide,” ‘ Unto this 
Last,” and “ Fors Clavigera” show Ruskin’s 
feeling in regard to the need of the readjustment 
of social and political conditions; and these 
books are stimulating and interesting even to 
those who disagree with the author’s views. 

Fault has been found with Ruskin’s views on 
art and economics. People even say he wrote 
too hastily to write truly at all times, but all 
unite in unstinted praise for the purely literary 
value of his work. Everyone admires his lan- 
guage from the young girl to whom “Sesame 
and Lilies” is the best of all his books, to the 
most serious critic. 

Ruskin used to be annoyed that people should 
like his books for their beautiful and picturesque 
paragraphs instead of obeying their teachings, 
and the public is likely to continue to be enrap- 
tured by the manner of his message rather than 
by the message itself, for Ruskin was more of a 
poet than critic or reformer. Although he had 
not what is called the “ poet’s faculty,” he had 
the poet’s soul, the expression of which makes 
all his work attractive. That he regretted the 
greater power of his style than of his opinions is 
shown in such words as these: ‘All my life I 
have been talking to the people, and they have 
listened not to what I had to say, but to how I 
said it; they have cared only for the manner, not 
the matter. Forthem the kernel is nothing ; it 
is the shell that attracts.” But, regardless of his 
own feeling in the matter, Ruskin will continue 
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to be read for the beautiful simplicity of his 
style; while the remembrance of his pure, un- 
selfish life will influence society as much as will 
his earnest writing on economic problems. 


SodTTTOs 
CYNIC VERSE. 


THE SUNSET. 
Said the traveller ‘‘ I have seen 
All the peaks, white-robed with snow, 
With the valleys dark between, 
Somber with the fir-trees’ green, 
Ruddy in the Alpine glow. 


‘‘T have seen the bright tints fade 
Slowly from the mountains’ height, 
Till a silhouette was made 
Of their outlines rough and frayed, 
By the last faint glow of light.” 


Said a poor man, ‘‘ Well you tell 
How the sunset glories blazed ; 
Here within my dingy cell 
On the same I oft, as well, 
From my garret window gazed.” 


SEHNSUCHT. 


(From the German of Schille.) 

Oh, if from this vale’s expanses 
Which the chilly mists enfold 

Could some pathway meet my glances, 
Ah, what joy my heart would hold ! 

Fair the hills which there rose o’er me, 
Green with an eternal spring ; 

Had I pinions, they’d restore me, 
To the hills my course I'd wing. 


Harmonies [ hear far-chiming, 
Notes of Heaven’s celestial calm, 

With the lightsome breezes rhyming, 
Wafting me the fir-trees’ balm. 

Fruits of gold, sun-gilt, are glowing 
Brightly through their leaves of green, 

And the flowers which there are blowing 
Winter’s prey have never been. 


Oh, how sweetly glide the hours 
In the fadeless sunshine there ! 
Freshly o’er mountain bowers 
Breathe the zephyrs of the air. 
But the waters, madly raging, 
Which between in thunder roll, 
Hold me back, and, ne’er assuaging, 
Breaking in terror o’er my soul, 


Now a bark I see fast nearing, 
But the boatman, where is he ? 
Quick, aboard ! nor pause for fearing, 
The sails must e’en its pilot be, 
Dare and trust, howe’er it fare thee, 
Pledges none the gods command, 
But a miracle can bear thee 
To that beauteous wonder-land. 
—D. ’99. 


BOOTIFUL SPRING. 


O now is the season of Bootiful Spring, 
Bootiful Spring, Bootiful Spring, 
When crickets and tree-toads unitedly sing, 
When June bugs and washing appear on the wing 
And mumps and book agents their troubles do bring 
Bootiful, Bootiful, Bootiful Spring. 


The youth now appears in a bright sunrise vest, 
Bootiful Spring, Bootiful Spring, 

The maiden hath laid her fur mittens to rest, 

The bumble bee bumbles around his new nest, 

And the board bill increases with marvelous zest, 
Bootiful, Bootiful, Bootiful Spring. 


Now the tabby-cats sing till we wish they were dead 
Bootiful Spring, Bootiful Spring 
Musquitos afflict us when we are in bed, 
And when we are walking worms drop on our head ; 
But nature rejoices for ’tis as we’ve said 
Bootiful, Bootiful, Bootiful Spring. 


SESESESES 


Ralph Roister Doister. 
Ye Names of Ye Speakers in this Comedy. 


Protoguel: - hous. eee ee pees R. D. Kellogg, ’00 
Ralph Roister Doister......-.--.-.--.- A. H. Grout, ’01 
A vaine glorious Gulle. 

Matthew Merygreeke.--.....-.-....-- F. M. Larchar, ’02 
A parasite. 

Gawyn Goodluck-)2s2--s2i fee a R. D. Kellogg, ’00 
Affianced to Dame Custance. 

Tripcain 7 rustie nn) ot 2-6 us ne ce ees eee oe I ee 

His Frend. ° 
Peianet.Doughtials t2.4.- 2 ere uee H. E. Gage, 03 
Boy to Roister Doister. 
"Priel TOpenie: 45 ocean! Sie ee. oa Sag ke W, E, Aiken, ’01 
Servante to Dame Custance. 
Suns OUTCSDY =~. cae een Se eco oe T. R. Powell, ’00 
Servante to Goodlucke. 
MPRIPRNOEl... cae aas co ots. ee ee H. N. Drury, ’00 
J. H. Brackett, ’01 
MOSIGIANS tera: ccs cis 5 coh ote H. P. Gulick, ’03 


J. 8. Wright, 03 
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Dame Christian Custance__.-...-..---- J. W. Tobey, ’00 
A widowe. 

Margerie Mumblecrust_-..-- ...--..-J. E. Donahue, ’02 
Her nurse. 


MbAth La Kapa COmee esas ee ee cee = F. G. Taylor, ’02 
Mayden to Dame Custance. 
AMMO CALVTACGL oN eee tp go eos at H. L. Martin, *02 


Mayden to Dame Custance. 
Scene :—London. A streete near Dame Custance house. 
Gallantes, Orange Girls, Pages. 

Ye Worthy Maisters—D. B. Allen, R. E. Beebe, P. M. 
J. Corry, ©. S. Dow, S. C. Dunlop, G. E. Goodwin, C. 
R. Hutchinson, F. H. Kimball, H. H. Marsh, L. F. Mar- 
tin, L. M. Munson, M. A. Pease, C. R. Peck, C. H. 
Senter, A. O. Smith, A. H. Tenney, C. N. Thomas, R. 
W. Tyler, C. H. Waddell, J. O. Walker, E. E. Webster, 
L. E. White, C. P. Williams. 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE. 


Mr. J. W. Tobey. 
Mr. G. P. Auld. 


Prof. Frederick Tupper, 
Mr. W. E, Aiken. 

To faithfully portray the scenes of three hun- 
dred years ago, whether by means of literary art 
or histrionic display, is by no means an easy task. 
This fact those who took part in the recent pro- 
duction of ‘“ Ralph Roister Doister’ realized 
most fully. When the Histrionic Devilings 
voted to acton Prof. Tupper’s suggestion and 
produce Udall’s first comedy as a college play, 
they understood to some extent that they had 
assumed a considerable responsibility, but they 
were hardly prepared for the verdict of the ex- 
perienced actor, Mr. Ernest Elton, who after 
studying the play assured them that many a pro- 
fessional troupe would hesitate to undertake it. 
The long speeches of the characters, the absolute 
want of stage directions, and the radical differ- 
ences from modern drama, were some of the 
difficulties to be met. Under these circumstances 
the subsequent brilliant success is the more cred- 
itable. 

It was felt from the beginning that to produce 
this early play in a realistic manner, and thus to 
place before the eyes of a modern audience a bit 
of England’s literary past, would bea work worthy 
of the college. The question of the manner of 


production then naturally arose. Here again 


Prof. Tupper’s suggestion was followed, and it 
was decided to give the play on the rush-strewn 
floor of a stage entirely devoid of scenery, just as 
it would have been put on at the Globe or Black- 
friars in Elizabethan London. To heighten the 
effect the Elizabethan audience was introduced, 
consisting of some two dozen gallants, orange 
girls and pages, who occupied stools on the sides 
of the stage, smoked, drank, diced, and carried 
themselves generally in the manner of an earlier 
day. Thus the play became not only a presenta- 
tion of the first English comedy, but a picture of 
the Elizabethan stage itself. 

The evening of May 9 found the Howard opera 
house filled with a large and select audience. 
After the rising of the curtain the gallants stroll- 
ed leisurely upon the stage where they were sup- 
plied with three-legged stools by the pages. Upon 
the sounding of a trumpet they seated themselves, 
and a lettered cloth was pinned up, announcing 
the Prologue and Act I. Two signs previously 
hung out bore the legends—“ A Streete in Lon- 
don Towne” and ‘“ Dame Custance her House.” 
The Prologue was effectively spoken by R. D. 
Kellogg, the president of the dramatic club. 

The play itself was admirably carried through 
and held the attention of the audience beyond 
the hopes of its producers. Interest did not flag 
in the story of the bragging, conceited gull, Ralph 
Roister Doister, who sues in strange fashion for 
the hand of Christian Custance ; is led into fool- 
ish extravagances by the jolly rogue, Mery- 
greeke ; and who is finally vigorously beaten and 
driven away by Custance and her maids. The 
vein of humor that runs through the play was 
kept prominent by the appreciative rendering of 
the actors; especially laughable were the scenes 
when Roister Doister and the old nurse are made 
the laughing stock of Merygreeke and the four 
servants, and where Merygreeke and the servants 
speak the mocking funeral service over the love- 
sick lout as he lies sighing and groaning upon the 


bench. Another mirth-provoking bit was the 
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tremendous battle between Roister Doister and 
his men on the one side, and Dame Custance, her 
maids and servant, Trupenie, on the other, in 
which the braggart is beaten alike by friends and 
foes and finally driven ingloriously away. 

Of the individual parts high praise may be 
spoken. Grout ’01, in the title réle impersonated 
the blustering lout to perfection. His changes 
from swaggering braggadocio to cringing coward- 
ice were complete and telling. Roister Doister’s 
weaknesses and conceit and his stupid acceptance 
of Merygreeke’s baldest flattery gained much in 
his rendering. It would be difficult to tell just 
where he was best, but he elicited the loudest 
applause by his extravagant ragings against the 
Scrivener for mis-writing his letter to Custance. 
Mr. Grout successfully attempted the difficult 
task of playing a very laughable part without 
allowing it to become too farcical. It would have 
been difficult indeed to have found his equal for 
the rdle. 

Larchar, ’02 as Merygreeke showed himself a 
very capable actor. It was freely remarked 
that it was difficult not to believe that one was 
watching the work of a professional. His every 
movement was graceful, his expression was 


exact, and his inflections carried that subtle 
quality of expressing the double meaning that 
many of his speeches possessed. He played on 
Roister Doister most satisfactorily, and _ his 
silent langh behind that worthy’s back was very 
effective. 

Kellogg, ’00, who also rendered the Pro- 
logue interpreted the part of Gawyn Goodlucke, 
the returned sailor, accurately. His heavy 
voice and fine bearing added greatly to the gen- 
eral effect. 

Tristam Trustie, the only “old man part” of 
the play was excellently taken by Auld, 02. 
The slow step and the voice of old age were well 
counterfeited. 

The angry Scrivener, by Drury,’00 caught 
the audience at once, and although the scene was 
short it produced much amusement, 


Gage ’03 showed considerable histrionic 
ability as Dobinet Doughtie, Roister Doister’s 
servant. He was at his best when bewailing 
the misfortune of having a master who was in 
love. 

Powell ’00 and Aiken ’01 in the characters of 
Sym Suresby and Tom Truepenie, servants re- 
spectively to Goodlucke and Custance, filled 
two minor parts admirably. 

Brackett ’01, Gulick and 


Wright ’03 rendered the numerous songs in a 


The musicians, 


pleasing manner. 

The women roles deserve especial mention. 
Tobey ’00 took the part of Dame Custance 
with the grace of areal lady. He handled the 
long train with ease, and not only looked, but 
acted the part. 

Donahue, ’02 presented the character of 
Margerie Mumblecrust, the old nurse, in a truly 
artistic mannerr The fussy manners and the 
piping voice aided in the deception produced by 
the admirable make-up. 

Tibet Talkapace,Custance’s spirited maid, was 
taken by Taylor ’02, with vigor and individual - 
ity, while H. Martin ’02, cleverly portrayed the 
easy-going, careless Annot Alyface. 

The cast as a whole showed marked dramatic 
ability, and the assignment of parts was most 
fortunate. The Elizabethan gallants did good 
work on the stage between the acts, and held the 
attention of the audience by means of songs, 
dialogue and fencing bouts. The work of the 
jesters was particularly good. The college is to 
be congratulated on carrying a difficult under- 
taking toa very successful issue. Such a per- 
formance as the one under discussion is highly 
creditable both from a histrionic and from a 
literary point of view. 

In spite of the general interest taken in the 
play throughout the college, and the hard and — 
enthusiastic work applied to it by the students 
connected with it, it would be unfair not to men- 


tion the fact that a large share of its success was 
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due to Prof. Tupper, and Mr. Elton who drilled 
the cast and acted as stage manager. 

It has already been mentioned that the play 
wholly lacked stage directions ; the large amount 
of very successful stage “business” that was 
made use of was very largely introduced by Mr. 
Elton. He also spared no pains in drilling the 
men, and _ perfected 
things that only an experienced actor would be 


them in a_ thousand 
able to handle; while the value of his services 
on the day ofthe performance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The credit due to Prof. Tnpper is not less, 
He first suggested “ Ralph Roister Doister ” as 
a suitable play for the occasion; from him came 
the plan of its manner of production ; he also 
arranged the part of the Elizabethan audience 
which contributed so much to the play. It 
would be difficult to enumerate all the ways in 
which he worked for its success, or to measure 
the amount of labor he gave to it. If the col- 
lege was fortunate in the ability of those who 
gave the play, it was doubly fortunate in having 
Prof. Tupper to guide it to its ultimate triumph. 


CC 


LOCALS. 


Professor Howes was in New York last week 
on business. | 

The Musical clubs are to give a concert in 
Plattsburgh on May 25. 

The first ‘‘ horning party” of the season occur- 
red last Sunday evening. 

The senior class hada group picture taken re- 
cently on the library steps. 

Hahn ’03, has left college to accept a position 
with the Rutland-Canadian railroad. 

Peck ’02 has been elected manager of the 
basket ball team for the coming year. 


Sturgess ’00 was called to his home in Fair- 
tield last week by the death of his mother. 


Professor Perkins went to Montpelier last 
week in connection with his work as State Geolo- 
gist. 

Harvey ’02 was the guest of New Hampshire 
Alpha of Phi Delta Theta during “ Brown 
Week.” 

Professor and Mrs. Charles Wright of Mid- 
dlebury attended the production of Ralph Roister 
Doister. 

Bulletins on The “ Forest Caterpillar,” “ Fer- 
tilizers” and “ Food Stuffs” have recently ap- 
peared from the office of the Experiment Station. 

A party of civil engineering students went to 
the mouth of the river on Thursday to study 
the work being done there on the Rutland-Cana- 
dian road. 


Misses Clark, Douglas, Field, Hodge, Johnson, 
Post, Russell, Slater, Talbot and Tracey are the 
contestants in the Julia H. Spear prize reading. 
The reading will probably occur next Friday 
night. 

The Library has recently received from Gen. 
Rush C. Hawkins of New York a considerable 
addition, fifty volumes, some of them of excep- 


tional value,—to the -Hawkins Collection of 
books on the Civil War. 


We note that “Garden Making” or Sugges- 
tions for the Utilizing of Home Grounds, in 
which Professor F. A. Waugh is joint author 
with Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, 
and others, has already reached its third edition. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, a traveling secretary 
of the student department of the international 
committee, is expected in the city Saturday af- 
ternoon and will speak in behalf of the North- 
field Conference in the Y. M. OC, A. room Sun- 
day at 3 o’clock. 

The following schedule has been arranged by 
the managers of the class baseball teams for the 
season: May 7, juniors vs. freshmen; May 16, 
freshmen vs. sophmores; May 19, juniors vs. 
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freshmen; May 23 juniors vs. freshmen: May 
28, sophomores vs. freshmen. 


The botanical club considered “ The Phenom- 
ena of Sap Pressure and Flow in Sugar Maples” 
at the last meeting. Reports were given by 
Edson and Spaulding ’00 and C. H. Jones of the 
Experiment Station, who conducted some inter- 
esting experiments at Jeffersonville last season. 


The Department of Chemistry of the Univer- - 


sity has just issued an attractive bulletin. It 
contains a careful discussion of the object and 
scope of the four years course in chemistry and 
a general description of the various courses offer- 
ed. A number of excellent cuts and plans of 
the different portions of the Science Hall devoted 
to chemistry, together with a description of the 
general equipment and facilities of the Depart- 
ment, complete the book. 


Tennis. 


The singles of the tennis tournament were 
completed Monday, May 7. As the first and 
second rounds were given in the last issue only 
the semi-finals, finals and championship will 
be given here. 

SEMI FINALS. 

Brackett defeated Miller 7-5, 6-4: Kairkpat- 
rick defeated Drury 6-2, 6-0; Keilogg defeated 
Scott 6-2, 6-2; Lawrence defeated Wadleigh 
6-0, 6-2. 

FINALS. 

Kirkpatrick defeated Brackett 6-8, 6-1, 8-6, 
6-3; Lawrence defeated Kellogg 6-2, 2-6, 6-1, 
6-2. 

CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Lawrence defeated Kirkpatrick 2—6, 6-4, 4—6, 
6-4, 6-0. 

Kirkpatrick and Lawrence have been chosen 
to represent Vermont in the New England In- 
tercollegiate Tennis Tournament held on the 
Longwood courts near Boston. 

The Vermont Tennis team play Dartmouth 
on the Vermont courts beginning May 28, 


Northfield Conference. 


The fifteenth annual Northfield Student Con- 
ference will be held at East Northfield, June 29- 
July 8. The general plan of the conference, as 
outlined in a circular recently issued by the Stu- 
dent Department of the International Comunit- 
tee, is the same as that of previous years. The 
sessions of the conference proper will be held 
morning and evening, the afternoons being given 
entirely to recreation. Addresses will be given 
daily in the auditorium and on “Round Top.” 
Among the speakers are the following: Mr. 
Robert C. Speer and Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D., 
of New York City; Bishop J. H. Vincent, D. 
D., Rev. Win. R. Richards, D. D., of Plaintield, 
N. J.; Prof. Dyson Hague, M. A. Wycliffe Col- 
lege, Toronto and Rev. R. A. Torrey, D. D., of 
Chicago. Mr. John R. Mott will preside. 

A special service in memory of Mr. Moody 
will be held and it is expected that many of the 
students who have attended the conference in 
previous years will be present at this occasion. 

There will be the usual intercollegiate base 
ball and tennis tournament, field day and grand 
patriotic celebration on July 4, and opportuni- 
ties for personal interview, both with conference 
speakers and student leaders from the various 
colleges represented. 

Five men from the University of Vermont 
Y. M. C. A. attended last year’s conference. 
The Northfield committee this year wishes to 
increase the size of the delegation and asks the 
co-operation of the students of the University in 


this. 
SESEAESA 


BASE BALL 


Vermont 2, Tufts 15. 

On Friday, May 4, the base ball season was 
opened by a game with the Tufts College team. 
The day was cold, too cold for good ball to be 
played and far too cold for any but “cranks” to 
get enjoyment out of watching the game, 
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For six innings the game was all right, the 
score standing 2 to 4 in favor of Tufts, but after 
that the visitors had great success in finding the 
ball, which fact, coupled with some costly errors 
at short and third, allowed eleven more Tufts 
men to cross the home plate in safety. 

Eight times Pitcher Woodworth’s curves fooled 
the Varsity, while Taylor strnek out but two. 
Woodworth allowed the home team only four 
hits; but it took fifteen with a total of twenty 
to satisfy the visitors. 

In the fourth inning Howe of the home team 
yanked a hot and high liner out of space with 
his gloveless hand which caused a warm glow in 
the region of the second base. 


VERMONT. TUFTS. 

ab. 1. BD po, a.ie: ab. r. h. po. a. e. 

Wasson, Cc ___...- 410) O62 4) 0.| Hafford, 3b 2-2 <2 SOON Ol 2.0 
Murray, m -__-.. Aaa. Lea Of 0)|, Rleming sab Se Serle OW ee, O 
Hutchinson, 1f_.4 1 o 1 o oO} Williams, m__... G4 504-0 
Glowe, 2b_._...... 4 0 2 4 0o- 1| Hazelton, tb____- Gre sae shrsieo) Tt 
Wight,tb = = a=. - AgOm0 12 ey 01) Stilessss'2) 6, 5.4: 6 OT 23" 0 
Reed: 3be. 32.52 5 ae OMORE Ce Sua talMENSKGS Cony heosorn Om 112. 652° 0 
Putnam, ss _.-.-. SELON Oe ta 4 5] Milage: Th cee oe Gary iu.o. oO 
Manison, tf. => 3.0) 01) 2) 080), Woodvworthy'p_2. 3.2/0 2)°7 0 
Oatley psec. = 340 EP 01-00) Lawton, If. 75.2 au leet? OFT 
Totals 225.0 5-= BIE as dt 27) Tae! 7 ‘Motalse see scce 4615 15 2715 2 

Score by innings :— 
Ee ae Sed Si Ste Oa eS 
WW tetitey a ee Ss ee per ee G0 "0, 2.0 0 G oO Oo— 2 
atts aes asee ne ees FELA SOP eae ewes G2 OM ITe ONZE. Th 45 2) S—15 
Summary: 


Earned ruus, Tufts 5; two-base hits, Williams; three-base hits, 
Hazelton, Williams; stolen bases. Fleming, Williams (2), Fiske, 
Stiles, Flagg ; first base on balls, off Taylor, 4; struck out by Wood- 
worth, 8; by Taylor 2; psssed balls, Wasson ; hit by pitched ball, 
Lawton, Hutchinson; time, 2 hoursand5 minutes; umpire, W. C. 
Johnson, U.S A., scorer, J. R. Scott. 


Vermont 2, Tufts 11. 


The second game with Tufts was played May 
5 and was in many respects like the first although 
the pitchers were more nearly ona par. Joy- 
ner was in the box for Vermont and pitched a 
game that with proper support would have shown 
a differentscore. Richmond, one of Vermont’s 
last year’s twirlers, pitched for the visitors and 
was hit with much more ease than the pitcher of 
the previous day. 

In the first inning Murray and Hutchinson 
each knocked out a two bagger, which together 
with Reed’s single gave Vermont her only score. 

The score follows: 


_runs she got were due to errors. 


VERMONT. TUFTS. 

ab. r. h. po. a.e. ab. r. fi. po. a. e. 
WaSsOt Cle 2 :.. peed. OF Sea) On|) Matords spr eae saree hee ge. One O 
Miurtay. im _s os. Wet, Leo, 1. hlemmine "obese sore. 0 
Hutchinson, cf...4 1 1r o o 1] Williams, m_____- FB EERE) 
Howe; 2b! 222-7. . ie Ort 2s 2) 0) Hazelton, 1bsseee Si pleegues Ono 
Wirnty Tboco. se GelOm atid, ta) Ol PSKe Glee eee Bal .0)) 452 . 0 
Reed (3205 se2 eee Boe On tee eas Stiles: so 25s bene Ae tee 2 OVO 
Joynery pres. .sce- Am OMTeOOn 4 eal lage rhe. ees 4 roe Toe Oh 0) 
Willis? Sseume- 2222360) 72 0)"5 0}, Richmond, p.2.4. A> OOD Gust oO 
@atleyatic. S. ies. 226) Ome 0) 07 Lawton, 1f2g5 =. 2 S DEL CS) 3st Gu 6 
DOtAISSe see eos Rome Say 2715) 37) OLAS: een aoe 40) 11-12 27015, 0 

Score by innings :— 
Li2235 4 S55 Obeton 
WMERMOM Umer. - 45 occ ee es esse Ce meee ees 20000000 0O—2 
BUD t seen eee ge: eee ees, va ed fee OY et Tee Ge te Oa lT 
Summary : 


Earned runs, Vermont 2, Tufts 4; two base hits, Murray, Hutch- 
inson, Howe, Williams, Stiles; three base hit, Hafford; stolen 
bases, Flemming, Williams, Fiske, Stiles, Flagg, Lawton: first 
base on balls, by Joyner 2, by Richmond 3; struck out, by Joyners ; 
double plays, Stilesto Flemming to Hazelton; Hafford to Flem- 
ming to Hazelton; passed balls, Wasson; wild pitch, Joyner; hit 
by pitched ball, Oatley, Flemming, Hafford; time 2h. 30m.; umpire, 
Lieut. W. C. Johnson, U. S. A.; scorer, Scott. 


Vermont 6, Amherst Aggies 1. 


On May 9, Vermont defeated the Amherst 
Aggies. The game had no special features, but 
the fielding of Taylor who pitched for Vermont, 
deserves to be mentioned. In the course of the 
game nine balls were batted in his territory, all 


of which were safely delivered into Wight’s 


mitt. 
The score: 
VERMONT. AMHERST AGGIES. 

ab, r. h, po. a.e. AaDarAn. pO, a. e. 
iWiassott, C=. i. Sante O MAO On Faull) SSers see qo. O8YG 2.51 oO 
Murray .cho2 2? a le Tete 0 ol Graves, 1b. Ae Om Oo L082, 1 
Hutchinson; lf_..4 1 2 1 4 o| O’Hearn, 3b._2.4- Ami 2) 3d SO 
Howe; 2b... --2 2. 250 (0 45.5) Ol mallican,s2beee 2a Ol MON 2 ate O 
Wight: 1b 2.2. =: 25 On O'56 70M 1) Bowler, lf2: se Am Oks LtiGuel 
feecty 3De cee. fe Venter 220 TONE Pierson Th. asec fp 2'O3 +a 2 010 
RVIIIS, S$_...2..- AY eae Toe? St COOKS Cl<34. shame 24 Oe 1 10" (Our 
Oatley, rf___.2...: Ae laO OO. Om ONLONLY, (Ca. saeee dn OmGp 40-2 Y 
BeVLOr. Ty te 5. 40} O40) 10) Or BOGHSI Dae aaa APO}. On; OF. 1 
{Tl ae Se San Ge27, TO. eae OLALS2 2-55 ae B20 ts 6.2459) 16 


WMennilONte ose 02. conse as I fe) I 2 I ° fo} T *#— 6 
Ambherst Aggies_______- ° ° ° I fo) o fo) o o— I 
Summary, 


Stolen bases, Wasson, Murray 2, Reed 2, Wills 2, Oatley; bases 
on balls, off Taylor1, off Bodfish 2;; struck out, by Taylor 2, by 
Bodfish 6; passed balls, Henry 3; wild pitches, Bodfish; time 1.50; 
umpire, Farr; scorer, Scott. 


Vermont 14, Union 3. 


The Union College team met with its usual 
luck when in Burlington and was defeated by 
the Varsity on Friday, May 11. The game was 
at no time close enough to be interesting. 
Union had no license to score at all as the three 
Every man of 
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the home team got at least one hit of the 18 that 
are credited to the Vermonters. Union found 
were scattered 
In the first Wight made 
a sensational catch of a foul from Schroeder. 


The following is the score : 


Oatley for six hits, but they 
through five innings. 


VERMONT. UNION 

ab. r. h. po.a.e. absr. b..pova. e4 

Wasson, ¢) 25. <2. ARTETA HON Lawconyss = eae Reet lied 38 
Mutray, m_____- GPRD ws Oe T |. Groutsg Dosen ee 4 0:0. '0: 4.05 
Hutchinson: fl. 4 Sats To fo. olf Robisisons 2bi8eo A OT 2.2) 
HOWE, 2bDee Ss aeF AA oa b* 0) 10) Griswoldsciss- AMatiel ted eee 
Wight bees oe #102 OSS NO mow arene Draws ens ache pgs yetan tele Yeh og 
Reed) abi os5 vesee de Or 2s 0 BOW Och roecdet a risa) pA) Or 07 10 
Wills tesa. so a) 0) 2 6: os? Parker. cras= | a, OT. £1: 0 x 
Lamson, rf_....- Sy 28110 1.0.) 1.) bunting fate.) WeO? 0. 0.107 O 
Oatley, ‘pis = 5 11420) 470) Hdwards: ps_.--- He1D) 1s Oa Or 
Totals®e2. Se - 37 1418 27 9 4 ‘LOCALS eee eer 34 3 62417 6 

Score by innings :— 
foes ee AT 5 10-47 8 
Verm otit= 2s. et eee be eee Bown eren tats eto O12 <i 
Onion - 2 ee ee ee Olas 020 tO 70 vO 10— 3 
Summary ~- 


Earned runs, Vermont 8; two base hit, Murray; home runs, 
Wight, Murray; stolen bases, Murray 2, Hutchinson, Howe 3, Wight, 
Lamson 3, Oatley, Griswold 2, Page; first base on balls, off Ed- 
wards 2, off Oatley ; struck out, by Edwards 2, by Oatley 8; double 
plays, Reed to Wight; passed ball, Griswold; wild pitches, Oatley ; 
hit by pitched ball, Page; time, th. 55m.; umpire, D. E. Farr; 
scorer, J. R. Scott. 


Vermont 9, Union 7. 


Vermont played its second game with Union 
on the home grounds, Saturday, May 12. The 
game was much closer and a better one to watch 
than of the previous day. ‘Taylor pitched six 
innings and then Oatley relieved him.  Whit- 
beck pitched a good game for Union when the 
fact of his lameness is taken into consideration. 
We cannot help feeling, however, that it is im- 
posing somewhat on the sympathy of the specta- 
tors to let a man in his condition enter the game 
at all. 

As Murray sprained his ankle in the Friday 
game, Kinlock took his place and put up a good 
game, making a fine catch of a long drive in the 
third inning. 

The score was as follows: 


VERMONT. UNION. 

ab, ‘r. h-po, a. 2, ab. r. h. po. a.e, 
W asSoit~ C22 os 4 72 set) Lawton, ssa). Sarg Ulett s 
Hutchinson, rf_-.3. 2° '2).0 6 1)| Grout abi 2 rE SG fe MeN) 
Howe 2b 26226125) 20 18 4 etl Robinsonsif- 25. Vee, Gt ake cae 
Wight, “xb.---..< 3). 0) I To EAT Whitbeckp we Siete tO.5 T110 
Reed 4d 2s iS 5-L Le 2) 2.0) \Griswold: cs ie. ess 20" 0 
Wille ssivsts.. Se 2.0 TS "his2 Rae, ae eee | ot os GR Tee Gat 
Kinlock, cf---- 2° 1 1 940) Ol Parker cia aes ies oer 0 
Oatley, rf., p ...-- 2-0. 90:52 Uf(70 | Bunting erty. + SOD 2olT +s 
Taylor; p tt... 4 0 0 0 .2°1)Hdwards, 2p---_: FeO 0 ae ha «I 
Totals: | ts 22)'9 (8°20 15) OI Lotalnn eseesee 30 7122414 7 


*Grout out for interference, 


Score by innings : 
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Summary : 


Earned runs, Vermont 1, Union 2; two base hit, Robinson; 
three base hit, Hutchinson; stolen bases, Wasson 4, Hutchinson 3, 
Howe 1, Wills 3, Kiulock 2; first base on balls, off Taylor, 4; off 
Whitbeck, 5, off Oatley, 1; struck out by Taylor 2, by Whitbeck 2, 
by Oatley 4; double plays, Parker to Lawton, Kinlock to Howe; 
passed ball, Wasson; hitby pitched ball, Hutchinson, Kinlock; 
time, 2 hours and 20 minutes; umpire, D. EK. Farr; scorer, J. R.Scott. 


SESELESE 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


73. R.M.Catlin is now stationed in South 
Africa, where he is General Manager for sey- 
eral mining companies. 


"79. Prof. Davis R. Dewey has edited two 
volumes of papers by General 
Walker, entitled “ Discussions in Economies 
and Statistics,’ just published by Henry Holt & 
OG. N.Y: 


83. Josef C. Turk, OC. E. of this city is now 
in Burmah, superintending the construction. of 
what is believed to be the highest railroad bridge 
in the world, crossing the Gokteik Gorge, 150 
miles inland from Rangoon. The bridge is to be 
2300 feet, or nearly a half mile long, and the 
supports, all of structural iron, vary in height 
from 20 feet to 320 feet. To transport the 
material to New York from Steelton, Pa., re- 
quired 320 cars, and three steamers were re- 
quired to convey the iron work to Rangoon. 
The height at the center of the bridge is that of 
the tallest of the sky-scrapers in New York city. 
Itis to the credit of the University that one of 
its engineers should be assigned to so distant and 
so responsible a post. 


Francis A. 


21, Rev.S.T. Byington has been engaged by 
the Congregational Church at Sherburne for 
the term of six months. 


92. Lieut. Geo. C. Martin U. S. A. has been 
recently granted leave of absence owing to a 


fever contracted in Cuba, from which he is just 
recovering. 
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93. J. M. Evans has been appointed chief 
inspector of erection of the towers of the new 
East River bridge. The past year he has had 
charge of several bridges for the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railway. 


93. The announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Ira H. Ellis, June 23d at St. Louis, to 
Miss Jeanette Bell of that city. Mr. Ellis is an 
attorney in the law office of Swift,Campbell and 
Jones of Chicago. 


°93. Rev. William Hazen has received an 
appointment to the Mahratta mission in India 
and will sail for his field next summer. 

°94. A. C. Crombie has entered the firm of 
Crombie & Co., Wholesale Lumber Dealers, 81 
New St., New York. 


04. Rev. Calvin H. French is the pastor of 
Bethel Chapel, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


94. EK. J. Armstrong has recently entered 
the banking nouse of H. B. Hollins & Co., 15 
Wall St., New York. 


96. A. B. Cutter has gone to Nicaragua to 
take a position on the engineer staff of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. 


"97. Leonard §. Doten has been recently 
promoted by transfer from the position of 
hydrographic draughtsman in the navy depart- 
ment, which he has held for a little over a year, 
to that of civil engineer and superintendent of 
construction in the quartermaster’s department 
of the army with a considerable increase of sal- 
ary. He is detailed for duty at Tampa, Florida, 
where a large military post is now under process 
of construction. 


Ex-99. Cards are out announcing the marriage 
of Robert D. Emery and Miss Lora B. Haney on 
April 20, 1900. They are at home at Los 
Angeles, after May 1. 


Prof. D. B. St. John Roosa, M. D. Ph. D., 
hasan article in the May number of the Inter- 


national Monthly on the need of State Endow- 
ment for the advancement of Medical Science. 


An informal dinner of the Young Alumni of 
New York was held Friday evening, April 27th, 
at Haan’s Ratiskeller, Park Row Building. 
Twenty-five of the recent graduates were pres- 


ent. 
SAS4ELEGS 


EXCHANGES. 


Cynic exchanges may be found in the aleove 
At the 
left of the alcove are the preparatory school 
papers, the journals of the New England and 
New York colleges at the center, and all others 


on the right of the apse as one enters. 


at the right. ‘Those making use of these period- 
icals are requested to return them to their proper 
places in order to avoid confusion. 

Roughly speaking college journals may be 
divided into three classes, the news weekly, the 
literary monthly, and the semi-monthly go-be- 
tween which aims to combine under one cover 
the news of the weekly and the literary features 
of the monthly. A number of excellent literary 
monthlies find their way to the exchange table. 
Among -them the Columbia Lit has a high 
place. Its mechanical arrangement is plain but 
neat and its matter of a high order. The May 
number contains an admirable article on ‘The 
College Monthly as a Literary Magazine.” The 
writer sets forth the purposes of the college 
monthly and points out in how far this purpose 
is fulfilled in the average journal. In the same 
number we find a clever story, “The Quitter.” 
It is unique in conception and carefully worked 
out. 


The Tech for May 3 contains cuts of the cast 
“The Miser” recently presented in Copley Hall, 
under the auspices of the Walker Club and of 
this year’s musical clubs. 


THE DREAM SHIP. 


Oh a dainty craft has just put out 
From the port of Mother’s Knee, 
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She is bound for the shore of Lullaby Land 
By the side of the Sleepy Sea. 


She is softly rocked by the breeze that blows 
From a place on the Lullaby shore, 

Where they make the dreams for my captain bold, 
When the long play-day is o’er. 


The fairies hover round her prow, 
The dream-sprites round her mast, 
And they whisper fancies wild and gay, 
Of the summer day that’s past. 
O fairies gay, and tricksey sprites, 
I pray you gentle be, 
For this captain bold that the dream-ship holds, 
Is the whole wide world to me. 
Vassar Miscellany. 


THE HYACINTH. 


Sweet purple-petaled Hyacinth, 

How like a lily dyed in ancient wine. 

Fair mournful bearer of a tragic tale, 

Which she, when winter, with its darksome days, 
And dreariness and solitude, gives place 

To laughing summer morns and blissful eves, 
Relates unto her passing sister flowers ; 

And they, like lovers, listen to her tale, 


Jo You Enjoy Your Pipe? 


If not you have never tried 


BOSTON SLICE 


Guaranteed not to bite the tongue. 


25¢ per box. 


A mild fragrant smoke 


F. AprauamM & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


Enchanted with its sadness of true love, 
Until the evening falls, then turn away, 
_ Their petaled eyelids glistening with tears. 
—Yale Courant. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Athletics and Itisa matter of deep regret 
College Spirit. to alumnus and undergradu- 
ate alike that athletics atthe University of Ver- 
mont are not up to their former standard. The 
failure of the ball team this spring is too fresh in 
our minds not to have considerable force as an 
illustration. But when an undesirable condition 
is recognized and steps taken for its improve- 
ment the case is not hopeless. The committee 
appointed in the recent college meeting to con- 
sult with the faculty concerning the improve- 
ment of our athletics has a most important work 


inhand. We hope that the faculty will realize 


the responsibility that rests on them in dealing 
with the question. 

But we believe that no solution of the prob- 
lem will be complete that does not take into 
consideration the paralyzing effect of a certain 
apathy that has crept into the college. We pre- 
fer the term “apathy” to “lack of college 
spirit,” for we do not believe it is the latter. 
There is plenty of feeling for his alma mater in 
every Vermont student’s heart. We recognize 
Vermont’s advantages of equipment and amatch- 
less beauty of situation. We point to our past 
record with pride, and in our hearts we have no 
doubts as to our future. Yet in spite of this a 
kind of lethargy seems at times to take hold of 
us. 

Evidently we cannot remedy this until we 
find the causes. Of these we believe there are 
but two of importance ; the excessive degree to 
which fraternity rivalry and fraternity politics 
have been carried, and the suppression of class 
feeling as manifested in rushes and similar alter- 
cations between the lower classes. 

.When fraternity lines are so closely drawn 
that a candidate for any office is elected or de- 
feated solely in regard to what fraternity he be- 
longs to, bitter feeling is sure to arise, and the 
college organizations are apt to be in any but 
the best hands. The extent to which fraternity 
politics have been carried during the last two 
We are 
glad to be able to say that there isa strong 
movement on foot to trample out a system that 
is productive only of bad feeling, and utterly 


fatal to concerted action. 


years is nothing less than disgraceful. 


The connection between lack of class spirit, 
and apathy in college spirit is just as real. The 


first always contributes to the second. It seems 
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to us that when class rushes were abolished a 
direct blow was struck at college spirit. A col- 
lege may have all the educational advantages 
that money can buy, and it must still depend on 
undergraduate feeling for its real life. Deliver 
us above all from a college where the students 
are “dead.” Is it nota significant fact that in 
the year when the last organized and authorized 
rush was held, plenty of money for the support 
of the base ball team was raised in a single meet- 
ing amid great enthusiasm, and that in direct 
proportion as rushes have declined has support 
of athletics dropped off ? 

However, as we remarked before, now is an 
excellent time for improvement. We think 
there are signs of astrong feeling against fra- 
ternity politics, and judging from sundry indi- 
cations it would be no great task to revive class 
rushes. Let us hope that the appointment of 
the committee to consider the condition of our 
athletics will mark a general revival in our col- 
lege life. 

SESSSEEt 

Shakspere On June 12 the young ladies 
atGrass Mount. of the college will attempt 
their second Shaksperean venture, by producing 
“Much Ado About Nothing” upon the lawn at 
Grassmount. The great success of “As You 
Like It” last June is sufficient guarantee of the 
popularity of this year’s performance. The play 
selected for this year’s presentation is more difli- 
cult than “ As You Like It;”’ but on the other 
hand many of the actors have the benefit of last 
year’s experience, while the training given by 
Mr. Elton is a further surety of success. Last 
year many of the students had gone for thesum- 
mer vacation before the production of the play, 
but the earlier date of this year’s play will enable 
nearly all to be present. 

S$E4644644 
The Young Ladies We would like to sug- 
and the Cynic. gest that the Cynic is always 
ready to receive contributions not only from the 


men but also from the ladies of the college. 
A careful search through the index of Vol. 
XVII will reveal not more than half a dozen 
contributions of any kind from the pens of the 
young ladies. This is not an ideal state of affairs, 
and it is the more to be regretted because it 
seems unnecessary. Some of the best college 
exchanges that reach our shelves come from 
women’s colleges, and we are not prepared to 
admit that the ladies of the University of Ver- 
mont cannot do equally well. In fact there is 
plenty of evidence of their ability, and it only 
requires an added interest in the matter on their 
part to result in an undoubted benefit to the 
Cynic. 
SELELESE 

Local The editorial board wish to state 
Editorship. that the present board will follow 
the plan adopted by the editors of Vol. XVII, 
and will nominate one associate editor on the 
basis of the amount of locals and alumni notes 
written up in good form and handed in to the 
editors. 


SELELEES 


The Gossipping Wife. 


(From the French of Emile Richebourg.) 


Some years ago there lived at Cluny, a pretty 
little town of Magonnais,a kindly old man whom 
everyone called “Father” Lalaput. Early 
every morning during fair weather, his tools 
slung over his shoulders, he might be seen start- 
ing off for his vineyard. Father Lalaput was 
sixty years old, but he had never been rich. He 
consoled himself, however, for he was no small 
philosopher ; and was pleasant and good-humor- 
ed to all. He never envied others their good 
fortune, and, being of frugal habits, he enjoyed 
almost a competency. People who knew the old 
vine-dresser used to say of him: “ What an ami- 
able old fellow that Father Lalaput is! You 
never hear him complaining, or still less, speak- 
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‘ing illof his neighbors. From the time when 
the white frost in May fails to come to nip his 
young grape vines, Father Lalaput is happy ; he’s 
the happiest man in Cluny.” ; 
To judge by appearances, many there are 
whom, like Father Lalaput, people believe to be 
happy, who are far from being so. No, the old 
vine-dresser was not happy. His closet, too, had 
its skeleton ; but he kept the recollection of it 
deep down in his heart, and there it had been 
ever since his marriage. His wife was the sole 
cause of his unhappiness; without meaning it— 
poor woman—she had embittered his whole life. 
A downright bad woman she was not, neither 
lazy nor spend-thrift ; on the contrary, she had 
excellent housewifely traits, but alas! she had 
one deplorable failing which was a thorn in the 
What ex- 


pedients the husband resorted to in order to re- 


good man’s flesh—she was a gossip! 
strain his wife’s tongue, no one can tell. Expos- 
tulations, threats, entreaties, were equally futile. 
“My wife would set two walls fighting,” Father 
Lalaput would say. 

Now, one morning, as the vine-dresser was be- 
ginning to grow angry—something' that seldom 
happened with him—-and was taking a reproach- 
ful leave of his wife, a nasal voice broke in upon 
the altercation with : 

“Will you buy something of me to-day, my 
good ‘lady ?—combs, buttons, thread, needles, 
wash-balls, new almanacs.” 

It was a magnien, a name given in several 
French provinces to pack-peddlers and canvass- 
ers. 

“We don’t need anything, to-day,” replied 
Father Lalaput rather grufily, turning towards 
the peddler. The magnien persisted: ‘A fine 
pair of suspenders, a good—” The old gentle- 
man shut the door in his face, and shortly after 
left for his vineyard. Towards noon he returned 
according to his custom, to eat dinner with his 
wife. She hardly knew him; his countenance, 
invariably good-natured, was sadly troubled and 


Mad- 
ame Lalaput, equally disturbed at so unusual 
a happening, anxiously inquired the reason. He 


he seemed to be in the depths of despair. 


grew more and more agitated, but said nothing. 
Blessed as he was with the keenest of appetites, 
he pushed away his dinner untouched. Madame 
Lalaput made asecond attempt. ‘No, no, don’t 
ask me,” he cried despairingly, “I can’t tell 


9 
you ; 


and*with elbows on the table and head in 
his hands, he gave vent to groans of anguish. 
The poor woman not knowing what to think, 
fell on her knees before him and entreated him 
to speak. 

“Tt chokes me,” he cried in a despairing voice, 
“but I can’t tell you what ve done. You would 
tell the story to the neighbors, and I should go 
to the galleys.” 

“To the galleys, Oh, mon Dieu! What have 
you done? I swear to you [’ll reveal nothing.” 

“Ah, well, I will confess. I was just begin- 
ning to work on my vines when the magnien, 
you know the magnien?” 

Yes, yes.” 

He placed himself in my way and, with- 
out my saying a word, began to faire des 
cornes. I was feeling bad and soon got angry. 
I struck a heavy blow with my pruning knife and 
killed him.” 

“Wretched man,” she cried, “you killed him. 
What will become of us? We are lost!” 


“No, be quiet; there were only two of us, no 
one saw the deed, but be careful about your 
tongue.” 


‘What did you do with the body ?” 


“T dug a hole in the vineyard and buried it. 
I repeat that no one saw me; if you tell I shall 
go to the galleys.” 

Father Lalaput did not return to the vineyard 
that day. Husband and wife spent the after- 
noon and evening ip mutual lamentations. The 
next day the vine-dresser rose betimes and with 
his usual unrufiled composure started to his 
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work, not without earnestly enjoining upon his 
wife the necessity of the strictest secrecy. 

The house work done, Madame Lalaput, with 
head full of sad thoughts and heart yearning for 
sympathy, felt that the secret of the murder 
committed by her husband was too heavy to 
earry alone. Forthwith she hurried out to find 
one of her neighborsand told her the whole affair. 
“Above all,” she entreated weeping, “don’t say 
a word; if you do my husband and I are lost !” 

This neighbor had known Father Lalaput a 
long time as a genial old man, loved by every- 
No one had thought him capa- 
She was naturally hor- 


one in Cluny. 
ble of harming a mouse. 
rified to learn that by a blow of his pruning 
knife he had slain a fellow-creature. Strange 
and terrible as appeared the deed, she was forced 
to believe it, for had not Madame, his wife, her- 
self related it ¢ 

Now this confidante of Madame Lalaput’s was 
not a bad woman, but, like her friend, she had a 
prattling tongue and dearly loved to gossip. 
She promised her sorrowing neighbor to say 
nothing, but no sooner had the latter dropped 
the door-latch than she was seized with an irre- 
sistible longing to confide the news, and she 
straightway betook herself to a lady friend and 
related the secret. The latter in turn was not slow 
to do the same, and an hour later the whole town 
was agog. Everyone knew that Father Lalaput 
had killed a poor magnien and buried the victim 
in his vineyard—the rascal ! 

The vine-dresser’s past life of industry and 
honor was forgotten ; people saw in him only a 
miserable assassin,a comsummate hypocrite. This, 
certainly, was not his first crime. During his 
whole life, with rare skill he had sueceeded in 
keeping everybody in the dark. 

When Ubinot, the captain of the gendarmerie 
learned what had happened, a frown gathered 
He called Lallois, the oldest gen- 
“Here’s a pretty affair,” 


on his brow. 
darme on the force. 
said he, “I would never have thought that in 


this honest little city there could be a murderer. 
You must take horse at once and notify the 
Macon Magistrates, while I, with Jasmin, the 
gendarme, will go to Lalaput’s and take posses- 
sion of his person.” Lallois carried his hand to 
his cap, “Captain, you are right,” he responded. 
Then, after having drawn on his big boots and 
fixed his heavy sabre to his yellow shoulder belt, 
he mounted his horse and sped away at full 
gallop towards Magon; while Captain Ubinot 
and Jasmin betook themselves to the dwelling of 
Father Lalaput, who had not yet returned from 
his vineyard. 

Madame Lalaput was busy getting dinner, 
when, instead of her husband, whom she ex- 
pected, she saw the gendarmes entering. The 
poor woman grew very pale. 


““Where is Father Lalaput ?’? demanded the 
captain, 

The good dame explained in a troubled voice 
that he had not yet returned from the vineyard. 
“Very well, we’ll wait for him here,” answered 
the captain, seating himself comfortably. 

“But, mon Dieu, my good gendarmes, what 
do you want of him ?”’ 


“Mother Lalaput, that’s no affair of yours ; 
he’s the one we wish to speak with,” replied 
Ubinot, rather harshly. The poor woman knew 
that her neighbor had told the secret, and the 
gendarmes had come to arrest her husband, and 
she began to tremble. 


Father Lalaput came home from his vineyard 
very hungry. He saw a crowd assembled in the - 
street in front of his house, and soon guessed 
what had happened. “The unhappy woman 
couldn’t hold her tongue,” he muttered, as he 
bowed his head and passed through the throng of 
curious by-standers, who cast malevolent glances 
at their old neighbor and made insulting remarks 
about him as he passed along. Opening the 
door he found himself face to face with the 


gendarmes. Respectfully removing his cap, he 
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saluted the captain with a surprised air and 
politely inquired his business. 


“ Father Lalaput,” said that functionary, grave- 
ly,” you are to answer every one of my ques- 
tions. We have been informed a short time since 
that you are guilty of an abominable crime.” 

Father Lalaput bowed his head and said noth- 
ing. . 

“Oh, my good sirs,” cried the woman, “my 
poor husband has done nothing, I assure you.” 
The old vine-dresser gave his wife a terrible 
look. 


manded in a strange voice, “ you are the cause of 


“Wretched woman, be silent,” he com- 


what has happened.” She sank down upon a 
stool and bowed her face in her apron. 

“Father Lalaput, you must answer,” resumed 
the gendarme in a tone of authority. ‘Do you 
confess yourself guilty of the crime with which 
you are charged ? Is it true that you have killed 
a poor magnien and buried him in your vine- 
yard ?” 

“ Monsieur, le brigadier, you don’t under- 
stand s 


“ Father Lalaput, you are to answer my ques- 


tion without evasion.” 

“ Ah well, it is true, monsieur, I did kill and 
bury in my vineyard a poor magnien.” A sob 
was heard from Madame Lalaput’s apron. 

“ Sir,” returned the captain severely,” you en- 
joy the respect and esteem of your fellow citi- 
zens; what could have led you at your age to 
become a criminal ?” 

“ Monsieur le brigadier,” stammered the vine- 
dresser. 

“ Answer, Father Lalaput,” growled the cap- 
tain. 

“Well, P’'ll tell you then, monsteur le briga- 
dier. 
to push him aside and 2 m’a fait des carnes. 
I’m usually a patient man, but I wassoovercome 


The magnien stood in my way; I tried 


with rage at this that I raised my pruning-knife 
and killed him at a blow,” 


“Then you dug a hole in your vineyard and 
buried him ?’ 

“Yes, monsieur le brigadier.” 

“* He admits the crime,” said the latter to his 
gendarme. Then, laying a heavy hand on the 
shoulder of the vine-dresser, he said gravely : 
“Father Lalaput, confurmably to the law, I ar- 
rest you.” 

And while Madame Lalaput tore her hair in 
despair and filled the house with her cries, the 
gendarmes led the criminal to the gendarmerie, 
Father 
Lalaput cursed, in the person of madame, his 


followed by a hooting crowd of citizens. 


wife, all the gossips of Cluny and other places. 
The mayor with his assistants, the justice of 
the peace and all the officials of Cluny assem- 
bled ina body at the City Hall to await the 
Magounais magistrates whom the gendarme, 
At half past 
four the king’s attorney accompanied by a trial 


judge, entered the city. 


Lallois, had gone to summon. 


These dignitaries were 
received by the mayor and his satellites who in 
due regard for the gravity of the affair wore an 
air of insulted authority. Order being given to 
bring in the prisoner, Father Lalaput was es- 
corted from his cell between two gendarmes and 
Hitherto the 


old vine-dresser had appeared very calm—so 


brought before the magistrates. 


ealm, indeed, that one might suppose he did not 
realize the gravity of the situation; but when 
he found himself all at once in the presence of 
the king’s attorney and the trial judge, he became 
restless and troubled. 

The judge opened the hearing: “ Lalaput, 
you have committed homicide,” he began gravely. 

At these words the prisoner opened wide his 
eyes as though he had not understood. 

“You have committed homicide,” repeated 
the judge, “ you have killed”—— 

“ Monsieur le juge, I have killed a magnien,” 
interrupted Lalaput. 

* You killed him, you confess it?” 
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“‘T confess it, monsieur le juge.” 

“ Did this mangien provoke you ?” 

“Tl me faisait des cornes.” 

Several dignified officials repressed a desire to 
laugh. We might add also that Father Lalaput 
possessed a rather ludicrous countenance. ‘What 
means did you take to kill this man ?”’ asked the 
judge. 

“The magnien, monsieur le gudge?” 

“Yes, the magnien, answer.” 

“T took my pruning-knife in my hand; I 
raised it and struck him a heavy blow?” A 
shudder of horror ran through the by-standers. 

“Everyone knows I’m not a bad man, mon- 
sieur le juge. I swear to you this is the first 
time it ever happened.” 

This time the laughter burst out. 

“We will repair to the scene of the crimeand 
proceed to exhume the victim,” said the king’s 
attorney. 

The gendarmes again took the prisoner in 
charge and all started off to the vineyard, fol- 
lowed by a howling mob. 

“Ts this where you killed the magnien ?” Fath- 
er Lalaput was asked. “ Yes,” he replied. “Now 
show us the place where you buried him.” Be- 
tween the two gendarmes, the prisoner made his 
way into the vineyard closely followed by the 
magistrates and the Cluny officials. After tak- 
ing a few steps he paused : 

“ Here’s the spot,” said he, looking back. 

A shudder ran through the crowd, impatient 
though they were to behold the gruesome spec- 
tacle which was about to be exposed. A man 
armed witha pick-ax advanced and began assid- 
uously to turn up the sod. At the end of ten 
minutes he had made a deep hole without finding 
anything. Magistrates are usually of an un- 
ruffed nature, but these, we must say, began to 
lose patience. 

“* My work’s all useless,” said the digger ; ‘ You 
can very well see there’s nothing here.” 


A murmur of disappointment followed this 
remark. 

“Lalaput,” said the king’s attorney, gravely, 
“isn’t thisthe place where you buried your vic- 
tim ?” 

“T beg your pardon, monsiewr, that’s the 
place.” 

“But you see yourself there’s nothing found 
there.” 

“T beg your pardon again, monsier le procur- 
eur der ror, but it was some time ago that Fran- 
cois Michut dug up the magnien. , 

Why, the man’s mad!” cried the magistrate. 
Everybody stared at Father Lalaput in amaze- 
ment. He quietly stooped down and picked up 
a huge snail whose bloody body protruded from 
its broken shell. ‘“ You see I’ve not lied,” said 
he, holding it up, ‘ here’s where I buried him for 
here he is.” 

“Lalaput, have you the audacity to scoff at 
justice ?” | 

“ Monsieur, through his whole life Father 
Lalaput who is only a poor man, has respected 
his country’s laws as well as those who represent 
them.” 

“Well, where have you concealed the man you 
murdered ?” 

“T murder aman! Oh, gentlemen, could you 
have had that idea? As I have had the honor 
of informing monsieur the judge, it’s a magnien 
that I killed : le voila.” 

Then broke out among the crowd such an out- 
burst of laughter as had never been heard. 

“Gentlemen,” said the mayor of Cluny, ad- 
dressing the magistrates, “I should have told you 
that in our Cluny dialect we give to the snail, 
pulmone terrestre, the name of ‘magnien.’” 

The laughter broke out anew. But the mag- 
istrates and the gendarmes were not satisfied. 

“TLalaput,” resumed the King’s attorney se- 
verely, ‘*‘ for some unaccountable reason you have 
spread the report that you committed the crime 
of murder.” 
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“Tt wasn’t I.” 

“ You have made a great uproar in your city ; 
when the gendarmes came to apprehend you, in- 
stead of telling them the truth you kept up your 
audacious joke and allowed yourself to be ar- 
rested.” 

“T told them the truth,” said Father Lalaput. 

The magistrate gave him a look that made him 
wince. 

“ You have played your disgusting comedy so 
well that you succeeded in deceiving everybody ; 
but you will soon learn to your cost that no one 
can be allowed to cause scandal and set the law 
at defiance. Father Lalaput, you shall go before 
the police tribunal.” 

The vine-dresser grew pale and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Come, Father Lalaput,” said the mayor, 
kindly, ‘Everyone at Cluny knows you are an 
honest man ; but what strange idea took posses- 
ion of you? You surely did not act without 
reason. Come, tell us the whole story.” 

Thus adjured, Father Lalaput began. ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I will give the reason. I have a 
wife whom I love dearly, because for thirty-five 
years she has been my companion—we have 
I love her also because she 
Unfortunately 


grown old together. 
issaving and a good manager. 
she has one failing: she is a gossip, and the older 
I have tried 
every way to keep her tongue within bounds, 
Yesterday I thought of a 
On getting home from my vine- 


she grows, the worse it becomes. 


but to no purpose. 
new scheme. 
yard I made believe I was very miserable. She 
of course began to question me, then after she 
had entreated me a long time I told her I had 
killed the magnien and buried him in the vine- 
yarn. Well, gentlemen, she couldn’t hold that 
tongue of hers. This morning she told a neigh- 
bor the whole affair, and she in turn told it to 
another and soon the whole town were talking 
about it. The gendarmes came to arrest me and 
I gave myself up, thinking it would be a good 


lesson to my wife. That’s the whole truth, gen- 
tlemen.” 

The magistrates themselves no- longer able to 
preserve their gravity, participated in the gen- 
eral merriment. 

“Thanks to the good recommend which mon- 
sieur the mayor has given you, Lalaput, we 
pardon you,” said the king’s attorney, “but 
when you try again to correct your wife’s fail- 
ing, use some method a little less violent. You 
are free.” 

When Madame Lalaput learned that her hus- 
band had been released she was nearly mad 
with joy. 

“Tf you won’t gossip any more,” said he when 
he was once more seated in his cottage, “I shall 
be satisfied.” 

“J shall never tell another thing, my dear 
husband, I promise you.” “ Not till evening, 
perhaps,” he rejoined with a sly look. 

The same evening after supper Captain Ubi- 
not was talking very earnestly with his subal- 
“Gendarme,” said he, “I have 
my opinion about this matter. 


tern, Lallois. 
I say that when 
anyone has the misfortune to have a gossipping 
wife there’s only one way to keep her quiet ; 
that’s to cut out her tongue.” 

“ Captain, you are right,” said Lallois, touch- 


ing his cap. 
—D. ’99. 


SESEEESE 


ODD MOMENTS. 


— 


A Country Road. 


The silent road cutting its way through the 
level country looked tired and thirsty. It had 
probably traveled many miles without meeting a 
trespasser, for the sun was beating down, and 
there had been, thus far, little shade. Once it 
had stopped on its way to comfort some droop- 
ing, dusty daisies, but these petulantly refused 
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consolation, so on went the road, seeking rest 
and shade, and passing in its quest many coun- 
try homes, shieided from the sun by large trees, 
which stood about them like guards of honor. 
Some were large and elegant mansions, with 
comfortable easy chairs on the porches, but with 
no signs of life about them. Others were quaint 
old homes, in front of which, in the shade of 
bush and tree were playing the farmers’ children. 
“There is no rest for the weary” thought the 
In the 
distance, cool and still, were the woods, where 
there would be shade, if nothing else. Chang- 
ing its course, it made a picturesque curve, and 
entered the protection of the trees by a sort of 


road,and with dusty sigh hurried on. 


foot path, and when scarcely within the shade, 
heard the contented rippling of a brook, happy 
in coolness and solitude. It followed the little 
gurgling thing afew moments, but finding it 
went too quickly turned into the heart of the 
woods, where it met many odd little flowers, 
who begged to be taken into the rays of the sun. 
But the road, having grown wise by experience, 
only swept by them, and soon leaving the woods, 
prepared to climb a mountain, which was already 
casting a shadow across the slowly coming road. 
I wonder if the road knew of the lurking terrors 
concealed on this mountain? Did it knowof 
the precipice eager to destroy? Did it know of 
the black gloom, that like an evil spirit per- 
vaded the rocky ravines? Did it know there 
would be no sunny flowers to greet it, and no 
glimpses of the soft blue skies? Perhaps it knew 
it all, and knew also that the summit once at- 
tained, wild breezes would caress, and open skies 
smile upon it; and that with the pleasant breezes 
for company, it would safely descend the other 
side, and enter the valley of flowers, which lay, 


broad and peaceful, at the mountain’s base. 
SESESESE 


An Idle Hour. 


It was an old room with sloping roof and big 
brown rafters deeply stained with the rain- 


storms of seventy years or more in which I 
found myself one rainy afternoon. 

Gusts of wind drove the rain with threaten- 
ing violence against the roof and dusty window 
panes. Seeking fresh air I attempted to open 
first one window then another, but all my 
efforts were in vain ; the disuse of years was as 
bolts and bars. 

In the drawer of an old secretary I found an 
elaborately carved oak box, filled with old letters, 
yellowed by age. Hastily picking them out I 
took them to the window but the light was too 
dim to read the faded handwriting. As, in my 
disappointment, they slipped from my hands, I 
discovered in the gloom of a cobwebby corner 
an old Russian leather trunk ; on the lid the dust 
lay thick and undisturbed. The rusty lock of- 
fered but little resistance, and soon I had the 
trunk open. On the inside of the lid was a 
coarse print of a black-haired young lady, whose 
red cheeks and lips not even the passage of a 
century had dimmed. On the top lay a white 
gown and from its folds a faint perfume escaped 
telling that our grandmothers were as dainty as 
the misses of to-day. As I sank back into an 
old armchair, tired by my exertions, I seemed to 
see a dim figure in the far corner. As I gazed 
it become more distinct and I saw it was the 
figure of a young girl, resembling that of my 
great grandmother that hangs in the dining room. 
Her golden hair was parted in the middle and 
drawn back over her ears, and her dark brown 
eyes never moved from my face. As I watched, 
too surprised to move, she crossed the room and 
giving meareproachful glance, bent over the 
trunk and carefully replaced everything that I 
had taken out. As I was about to call out I felt. 
asweep of cold air on my face, and I awoke to 
find I had been dreaming of past days and past 
splendors. 

SESESELE 


The Point of View. 


The old gardener was working beside the dusty 
highway that came from over the hill and led 
beyond the mountain out into the World. Look- 
ingj.up he perceived a traveller coming rapidly 
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toward him. The newcomer strode along with 
aswinging gate, and whistled and sang, and 
tossed his head jauntily as if never a care beset 
him. 

“ Good friend,” said the gardener, “ how is it 
that you travel this weary road so merrily? Are 
you one of those fortunate ones to whom the 
world is kind, and of whom all men speak only 
words of praise ?” 

The traveller laughed a careless laugh. ‘Oh, 
no,” he replied, “many speak ill of me, but I 
care not —I know myself.” 

A few moments later the gardener again 
ceased his labor and leaned heavily on his hoe 
to watch the approach of a second wayfarer. 
But unlike the first, the approaching man moved 
slowly with dejected step, while his head was 
sunk upon his breast. Coming nearer he showed 
a countenance of deepest melancholy. 

“Alas, friend” said the gardener, “ why look 
you so sad? Has the world jostled you too rude- 
ly, and do men malign you? 

“ Not so,” sadly answered the stranger, ‘“ many 
speak well of me, but alas! I know myself.” 


SESSeese 


CYNIC VERSE. 


LINGERING LOVE. 


Had love not come to plague my frenzied mind, 
Then were my sorrows not so hard to bear ; 
This earth would seem to me an Eden fair, 
On childish joys I’d consolation find. 
But love hath come and lingering behind, 
Doth rob me of my peace and nightly rest, 
Doth eat my heart within my burning breast, 
While I must weep and sigh and be resigned. 
O, that mid-night darkness in my lady’s hair ! 
And O that morning blush upon her cheek ! 
That heaving bosom white beyond compare, 
And O those dreamy eyes and spirit meek ! 
Attune my harp to songs of wild despair, 
And make my joyless life more dark and bleak. 
dos oe, 


THE MERRY, MERRY, MONTH OF MAY. 


Sing, happy birds, a sweet glad song, 
From bush and leafy spray ; 
Flit through the woods and the leaves among, 
And pipe through the live-long day. 
For the sun is on the hills, 
And a voice is in the rills, 
Tis the merry, merry month of May. 


Fair is the rose that on the mountain’s side, 
Doth blush ’mongst the hare bells gray ; 
The daisies on the lea look up with pride, 
To the dome of the heavens gay. 
And on the pond and in the vale, 
Blow the lilies sad and pale, 
’Tis the merry, merry month of May. 


Soft blow the winds from the sun-kissed south, 
And the cows on the green fields lay ; 
The merry white lambs now skip about, 
On the hills and meadows gay. 
And is there maid or lad, 
Whose heart is ever sad, 
In this merry, merry month of May. 


Then come foolish man and despair thou not, 
Of thy mortal frame of clay ; 
Cling to new hopes, be not weary of thy lot, 
And fling thy griefs away ; 
Let not sorrow thee annoy, 
Be thou running wild with joy, 
*Tis the merry, merry month of May. 
J.7B. BR. 


seeseees 
ALUMNI NOTES. 


80. Rev. L. E. Tupper is principal of Hia- 
watha Academy, Hiawatha, Kan. The school 
has a total enrollment for the three terms of 
443, 


°86. Charles W. Baker sailed for Paris May 
19th. He goes as correspondent at the exposi- 
tion of the Engineering News, of which he is 
managing editor. 

°89. The Diet of Japan has passed a stringent 
law against the use of tobacco by minors. This 


action was largely owing to the efforts of the 
Hon, Sho Nemoto. 
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92. Robert E. Lewis is Secretary in China 
of the Internaticnal Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 


Ex-’94. Edward M. Wheeler, formerly of 
Burlington, and Susie Cravens Bowden were 
married at San Dimas, California, on May 17th. 
Mr. Wheeler is at present secretary and sup- 
erintendent of the Artesian Belt Water Com- 
pany, with an office in San Dimas, where the 
large pumping plant is located. 


95. John F. Pratt was married Thursday, 


May 17th at Bay City, Mich., to Miss Ethel De 
Forest. 


95. Charles G. Winslow is in the Electrical 
Department of the Brooklyn Heights Railroad 


Company. 


96. Sydney Weston holds a position as assist- 
ant electrical engineer at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


96. Dana Bicknell has a promising position | 


with the Western Electrical Company, New 
York. 

96. Ernest H. West was at his home in 
He has 


a position under the Board of Public Improve- 


Dorset, Vt., lately, for a short vacation. 


ment. 


06. Frederick W. Roberts, who has been study- 
ing Theology in Cambridge Episcopal Divinity 
School for the past three years, is to graduate 
there June 20. On June 10 he is to be ordained 
deacon in Trinity church, Boston. Upon grad- 
uation he is to go to New York city as assistant 
to Dr. Peters of St. Michael’s. 


97. G. W. T. Whitney has been elected to a 
scholarship in Cornell. 


97. George. M. Hogan has entered into 
partnership with his father in the law office 
formerly occupied by the firm of Hogan & Royce 
at St. Albans. 


97. Walter Kern lately entered the employ 
of the S. S. White Dental Co., Prince’s Bay, 


Staten Island, as assaying chemist. 


Ex-’98. The announcement is made of the 
marriage of W. LeR. Bryant and Miss Blanche 
Brown, June 12th, at Ludlow, Vt. 


Ex-’99. Lieut. G. Jean Holden of the 10th 
Infantry U.S. A., acted as one of the judges at 
a recent company and battalion drill of the stu- 
dents of the University of Nebraska. 

SESELELE 


LOCALS. 


The musical clubs gave a concert in Platts- 
burgh the night of May 25. 


- Lavater E. White, a member of .the sopho- 
more class has left college and accepted a posi- 


tion on the steam boat line between Albany and 
New York. 


Lieut. Holden, U.S. A.,’99, acted as a judge 
in the competative drills held by the Nebraska 
State University cadet battalion at Lincoln, 
Neb., on May 12. 


The last military hop of the year was given in 
the Armory, May 29, the number in attendance 
being smaller than usual. Prof. and Mrs. Eaton, 
Beebe and Waltson received. 


The Cotillion club gave a dance Thursday 
evening, May 24, in the hall at the Masonic Tem- 
ple. A number of the alumni were present. 
Dancing lasted from nine till two o’clock. 


In the inter-class base ball series the sopho- 
mores defeated the freshmen, May 23, by a score 
of 20 to 8. Batteries, 02, Tenney, Taylor and 
Bean ; ’03, Wallace, McCrae and Abbott. 


The afternoon of May 26 the sophomore class 
base ball team defeated the Plattsburgh Normal 
School team at Plattsburgh by a score of 20 to 
6. Taylor and Bean comprised the battery. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the university gave a number of tableaux illus 
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trating Cranford at Grass Mount the evening of 
May 28 before an audience of about 100 friends. 
The Ladies’ Glee Club rendered music. 


The unfinished tennis tournament in doubles 
has been completed, Kirkpatrick and Lawrence 
winning the championship. In the semi-finals 
they defeated Kellogg and Wadleigh 6—3, 6—2, 
46, 6—2. In the finals Brackett and Ufford 
suffered defeat 6—3, 6—0, 6—2. 

. S44444446 


Sophomore Banquet. 


The class of 1902 held their annual banquet at 
the Van Ness House on the evening of May 23. 
The following is the list of toasts : 

Toastmaster, F. M. Larchar 
“Then must I ravel out my weaved up follies.” 


President’s address, L. D. Beckley 
‘** Keep clear of elections.” 


Athletics, A. S. Bean 
‘¢O, that this too solid flesh would melt like dew away.” 
Co-eds, 7 F, E. Hubbard 


‘“* When he saw her, love overshadowed his mind.” 
Class history, F. G. Taylor 
‘Tell all these things and be not a false messenger.” 

G. D. Brodie 
‘Talents equal to the subject.” ~ 
Class spirit, J. E. Donahue 
‘* Enthusiasm is the height of man.” 
Our University, J. M, Harvey 
‘« How noble and divine is eloquence.” 
Class Prophecy, G. P, Auld 
“‘ You've got in hand a ticklish task.” 


The committee having the banquet in charge 
consisted of Wheeler, Clapp, Kelley, Woodbury, 
Church. 

The freshmen were ignorant of the whole affair 
until about eight o’clock when by some unknown 
means the secret leaked out. They hastily or- 
ganized their forces and during the next two 
hours succeeded in persuading two would-be 
banqueters to give up the idea of attending. The 
sophs, in turn, tried to recruit to the limit by 
gathering in a freshman or two; but although 
one was enticed within half a block of the hotel, 
he was rescued by his friends. 


Freshmen, 


The most amusing incident of the evening was 
the attempt to throw eggs through one of the 
dining-room windows. A freshman succeeded 
in climbing up to a window and opening it. His 
comrades below fearing the window might be 
closed, at once began to bombard it with the 
eggs, a few of which found their way into the 
room; but the larger number were broken on 
the side of the house. The descending freshman 
was hid in a mist of gold, and when he reached 
the ground he looked as if he had been caught 
in a star shower. 

This incident closed the evening’s entertain. 
ment. Now, among the sophomores, the burning 
questions are, When and where is the freshman 
banquet to be held ? 

SESEELES 
Tennis. 


The doubles of the tennis tournament were 
played off with the following results : 


FIRST ROUND. 

Scott and McKellow from Longstreet and —— 

by default; Brackett and Ufford won from Beebe 

and Perry 6—1, 6—4; Kirkpatrick and Law- 

rence defeated Locke and Lee 6—1,6—0; Wad- 
leigh and Kellogg defeated and —— 


SEMI FINALS. 
Scott and McKellow were defeated by Ufford 
and Brackett 7—5, 6—1, 6—8, 6--1; Kirkpat- 
rick and Lawrence defeated Wadleigh and Kelloge 
6—3, 6—2, 4—6, 6—2. 
FINALS. 
Kirkpatrick and Lawrence defeated Kellogg 
and Wadleigh 6—2, 6—0, 6—3. 
SESLESES 
The 19th Annual Meeting of the 


N. E. 1. B.A. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Intercollegiate Press Association was 
held at Copley Square Hotel, Boston, Monday, 


May 28. Representatives were present from the 
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Wellesley Magazine, Mt. Holyoke Monthly, 
Beacon, Boston University, Wesleyan Zzt. and 
Argus, Bowdoin Orient and Quwill, Amherst 
Student. Tech., M. 1. T. Campus, University of 
Maine, Zhe Dartmouth, Trinity Tablet and the 
Cynic. The following papers were read at the 
afternoon sessions, participated in by the meet- 
ing as a whole, and proved helpful and beneficial 
to the editors. 

W. E. Aiken of the Cynic read a paper on 
‘News and literary matter combined in a col- 
lege journal ;” Miss Sherman of Wellesley, ‘“How 
to obtain a spirit which shall produce spontan- 
eous contributions ;’ F. A. Morris of Amherst, 
‘Business department of a college journal ;” 
James Wales of Trinity, ‘“‘ How to develop writ- 
ers of popular short stories among undergraduate 
members ;” Miss Ball of Mt. Holyoke, “The 
possibilities of college atmosphere as a factor in 
essays, stories and sketches ;” H. E. Keyes of 
Dartmouth, “ A more active Intercollegiate Press 
Association ;’ and C. H. Seward of Wesleyan, 
“The alumni problem.” 

In the absence of R. N. Wilcox, the president 
of the association, C. E. Bellatty of the Bowdoin 
The 


election of ofticers resulted as follows: President, 


Orient was elected president pro tem. 


C. E. Bellatty, Bowdoin Orzent; vice-president, 
Miss Sherman, Wellesley ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr. Hartman, Wesleyan ; member of execu- 
tive committee, E. M. Hopkins, Dartmouth. 
The miscellaneous business transacted included 
the appointment of a committee composed of 
H. E. Keyes, W. W. Hiscox and W. E. Aiken to 
perfect and make more effective the organization 
of the N. E. I. P. A. 

At the banquet in the evening there were 
nineteen representatives present. H. E. Keyes 
acted as toastmaster. 

SELSEEES 

Williams has decided to abolish her second 
team, the class teams being used instead for 
practice games, 


EXCHANGES. 


College verse of a high order isa scarce article 
this month. There is deal of a mediocre order 
in the different journals, but very little of true 
poetry. June, no doubt, with her many charms, 
will tempt the college muse to loftier flights. 


The stories of the month are good. Among 
the best that have come to our notice are “A 
Masterpiece” in The Southern Collegian and 


“The Oross” in The Mount Holyoke. 

We would suggest that the writer of “A Close 
Call” in The Notre Dame Scholastic compare 
his story with Jules Vernes “Trip Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” 
striking resemblance between the two. 

THE LAST SPRING. 


There seems to be a 


Lying out on the campus 
Under the stars of May, 
Singing the old songs over, 
Smoking the night away ; 
Bright is the sky above us, 
Soft is the breath of spring ; 
Give me my pipe and a song and night 
And I am creation’s king. 


Lying out on the campus, 
Hand a-grip with hand, 
Trusting the loves we've followed, 
Groping to understand 
The throb and pain of parting 
With these fair nights the glide 
Out of the world and into our hearts— 
Into our hearts and there abide. 
—Dartmouth Lit. 
“Songs of all the Colleges” is the title of a 
recently published book by Hinds and Noble. 
The book is beautifully bound in dark cloth and 
besides containing many of the old songs so dear 
to the heart of the student, there are many new 
songs from colleges in all parts of the country 
The work is compiled and arranged by David B. 
Chamberlain of Harvard and Karl P. Harring- 
ton of Wesleyan, and will supply a long-felt 
want to the college man, 
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Perhaps the best of the college stories of the 
month is a dainty little sketch in Zhe Mount- 
Holyoke, “A Bit of Human Nature.” Itis spark- 
ling and bright, with all the freshness of the 
fields. The note of pure pathos blended with 
the humor gives an added charm. From the 
verse of the month we make these clippings : 


“The Major” in the Yale Courant is a neat 
story. It is the old tale of a southern gentleman 
of the old school impoverished by the war, but is 
well told and given an unexpected ending. 


Excellent verse is found in some of the May 


magazines. We clip some of the best : 


THE GRAY-LIGHT 


Down by the witch of the water’s moan 
There sweeps with the foam-scud free, 
The dust of the sunbeam’s summer rain, 
The gray-light on the sea. 
And ever it girdles the iron shore, 
Or combs the flowing waves, 
Or seems with the silver beams to pore 
Through the vaults of the ocean caves, 
Or mounts the heavens on lazy wings, 
Like a gossamer woof of spray, 
And kisses each sea-weed harp that sings 
When the sun woos out the day. 
Ah! then to my heart a love is borne, 
_A love to be wild and free ! 
A love to live on the waters waste 
With the gray-light on the sea ! 
The Morningside. 


AN EASTER REVERIE. 


At home to-day 

Stirs Spring’s quickn’ing breath ’mid bursting leaves ; 
Building doves moan sweet melody, 

And sprightly sparrows on the sunny eaves 
Chirp for joy ; but mourners’ tears fall, 

And the bereaved heart, nigh to breaking, grieves, 
At home to-day. 


At home to-day 

Floats the glad music of the Easter bells 
O’er peaceful hills and valleys green,— 

Ah, precious the story their chiming tells, — 
But a beloved voice is missed 

In the triumphant Easter song that swells 
At home to-day. 


At home to-day 

Nature has donn’d a robe of verdant hue ; 
The lark his joyous carol trills, 

And the violet’s eye of azure blue 
Has shyly ope’d to watch him soar ; 

But Nature in vain aching hearts would woo 
At home to-day. 


At home to-day 
Soft winds, low sobbing, faintly sighing, wave 
The trembling grasses to and fro, : 
And bend slender flowerets o’er a grave ; 
For He hath taken back His own, 
Yes, He hath taken—even He who gave— 
At home to-day. 


At home in Heaven 

A ransomed spirit has found release 
From pain ; her tears all wiped away 

By the Saviour who bade her suff’rings cease, 
Joyously now, ’mid angel-choirs, 

She singeth the song of the Prince of Peace, 
At home in Heaven,—at home in Heaven ! 


—KHmerson College Magazine. 


THE VANISHED CITY. 


Under the waves it lies— 

The city whose white-topped towers 
Once tossed to the skies 

The gleams of the god of the hours. 


The waters have filled up the nooks 
Where joyous children played ; 
A thousand little rills and brooks 
Through the tenantless homes have strayed. 


Placid and calm are the streets 
Where naught but Hurry was king ; 
Peaceful the wharves where the nations’ fleets 
Their treasures were wont to bring. 


No more is the market the haunt of the town, 
‘Tis damp and.drearily cold, 

And the quiet of ages has settled down 
On the busy life of old. 


For the waves are rolling calmly on 
Over the buried market-place ; 

And all but the tip of the church-spire’s gone 
’Round which the waters seethe and race. 


Over the town the river glides, 
Destined its placid course to keep 

Till God shall roll away the tides 
And wake the city from its sleep. 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


Leland Stanford University has dedicated a 
new fire-proof library building, costing $250,000. 

President Faunce of Brown recently declared 
a half holiday in order to receive the base ball 
team after its defeat at the hands of Yale and 
Wesleyan. 


Williams will be represented at the Olympian 
games at Paris this summer by Captain John 
Bray, 1900 of the track team. 


The accessions to Princeton’s library during 
the past year numbered, exclusive of periodi- 
cals, 18,380 volumes. 


Professor Despradelle of M. I. T. was recently 
awarded the first medal by the jury in the Salon 
at Paris. The subject of M. Despradelle’s 
design was a monument “ dedicated to the glory 
of the American nation.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


Senior When the perfect harmony of 
Vacation. these June days is marred by the 
voice of the Senior crying out against the hard 
fate that compels him to work up to Commence- 
ment week itself, we feel strangely moved with 
sympathy—a sympathy that is deepened by the 
reflection that we, too, hope sometime to be 
Seniors. We do not know whether the annual 
request from the fenior class to be relieved from 
this final grinding of the mill meets its over- 
throw after careful consideration by the faculty, 
or whether they receive it with calmly inscruta- 
ble smile and move to lay it on the table. How- 
ever that may be, it seems to us that after a stu- 


dent has spent four years in a college—especially 
in a small college—he ought to have convinced 
the faculty of his fitness or unfitness to graduate. 
If it is the former, then what is the use of mak- 
ing his life miserable with “finals” up to the 
last moment? Two weeks extra grinding will 
make little difference at best with what he knows 
by—say midsummer. Certainly some plan might 


The 


“Senior vacation” beginning about two weeks 


be found to better the existing condition. 


before Commencement has been found very sat- 
isfactory in some colleges. The adoption of 
some such plan would make the last days of col- 


lege life a pleasanter memory. 
SELEELESE 


The Cynic for June 4 contained 
an account of the annual meet- 


The 

N. E. 1. B.A. 
ing and banquet of the New England Intercol- 
legiate Press Association. We take this oppor- 
tunity of emphasizing the value of these meetings. 
Of course the primary value is to the college 
paper. Other phases of college life have their 
representatives who meet each other in their 
various fields, and it is fitting that this should 
also be true of the literary life of the college. 
Many points of value are brought forward at 
these meetings that may afterwards be used with 
profit by editors and business managers alike. It 
is natural that different methods should be em- 
ployed in different colleges, and mutual discus- 
sion cannot fail to be helpful. 

But perhaps even more valuable than the prac- 
tical hints to co!lege journalists, is the spirit pro- 
duced by thus bringing together from different 
institutions those similarly inclined. It cannot 
fail to unify the intercollegiate press to a certain 
degree, and it may well aid in averting the ill- 
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feeling that is sometimes prone to arise between 
colleges. 

It is evident that the interest and value of 
these occasions increase directly as the number 
of colleges represented, therefore it cannot be 
too strongly urged that all New England col- 
leges endeavor to send delegates. 

SESEEESE 
Examinations. It is an open question just 
how valuable examinations are as a test of a stu- 
dent’s knowledge. Often they are rather a test 
of how much he can “cram” in a few days. A 
student with a certain kind of ability can pour 
into his mind an immense quantity of facts, and 
the next day spread them in ink in a blue book, 
and come out of the examination relieved of a 
large share of his brief knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Very likely he may rank as an “A” man. 

Opposed to the examination system in the sys- 
tem of “day standing,” which includes excusing 
from examination on the basis of daily marks. 
But there is plenty of objection to this, also It is 
difficult to judge exactly, and it is manifestly ab- 
surd and too much like a high school to decide 
to the sixth decimal place which side of the 
arbitrary division a student stands. Furthermore 
one can “ cram” for day recitation as well as for 
examinations, and in just the same superficial 
way, while the calculation of probabilities and 
chance of being called on becomes a fine art. 

Both of these methods must fail in determin- 
ing exactly where a student stands, and both tend 
to inculcate a desire to work for marks rather 
than for knowledge. The saner way would seem 
to be to recognize but two grades—passed and 
not passed, and to leave it to the student’s own 
conviction to know whether he stands high or 


low. 
BESSELEE 


Edward Rowland Sill. 


“ The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 


If we should measure our losses by what we 
might have had we should find then heavy in- 


deed. Measured in this way the loss to Ameri- 
can literature by the death of Edward Rowland 
Sill was incalculable. He left behind him works 
of no small artistic worth, but he gave promise 
of producing far more. 

The story of his life is brief and uneventful. 
He was born in Windsor, Connecticut, in 1841, 
and graduated at Yale with the class of 1861. 
He went to California soon after his graduation 
and engaged in business. Returning in 1867, 
he entered Harvard Divinity School, but. soon 
gave up the purpose of entering the ministry, 
and accepted an editorial position on the The 
New York Evening Mail. In 1871 he re- 
moved to California, and was soon called to the 
chair of English Literature in the University of 
California, where he remained till 1883. Upon 
his return to the east he lived quietly in the vil- 
lage of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, devoting himself 
to literary work that rapidly attracted the atten- 
tion of the critics. While thus engaged in at- 
taining an increasing mastery of literary art— 
especially in the verse, he died, after a brief ill- 
ness, on February 27, 1887. 

The prose of Mr. Sill is terse and witty— 
often brilliant. His style is clear and graceful ; 
while the few critical essays that he produced 
show considerable sympathetic insight. But 
even in his prose his conceptions are those of a 
poet, and it is in this capacity that he ranks 
highest. 

First of all he is an artist. There is nothing 
erude or unformed about his poetry. In reading 
it we feel that he respected his art, and we are 
forced to respect it with him. But his artis not 
simply coldly correct. There is plenty of 
warmth and color in it. Take his description of 
a tropical sea for example: 


** Sky in its lucent splendor lifted 
Higher than cloud can be ; 
Air with no breath of earth to stain it, 
Pure on the perfect sea. 
Crests that touch and tilt each other, 
Jostling as they comb ; 
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Delicate crash of tinkling water 
Broken in pearling foam.” 

He possesses also a charm and sublety of ex- 
pression that is beyond art to cultivate. We 
have 

“The starlight that the dome of evening fills, 
On endless waters rounding to the west ;” 
and many an expression that defies analysis. 

Nor was he a mere graceful versifier. Beauty 
appealed to him, indeed, but he also made his 
verse the frequent bearer of striking ideas. His 
short poem, “ Opportunity,’ is an example of 
very compressed and suggestive thought. Some- 
times he becomes almost epigrammatie in his 


terseness of expression. Thus in these lines : 


‘** Not all which we have been 
Do we remain, 
Nor on the dial-hearts of men 
Do the years mark themselves in vain.” 
Again : 
‘** Life is a game the soul can play 
With fewer pieces than men say.” 

A notable feature of Mr. Sill’s poetry, is its 
portrayal of nature—or we might better say, its 
portrayal of his feeling for nature, for most of 
his verse is intensely subjective. He was a 
favored child of nature ; he knew her notas the 
scientist but as the artist. She revealed herself 
to him through the beauties of her outward 
form, and through the voices of tree and river 
To him the Earth-spirit was not an 
Twice, he tells us, he heard its 


and ocean. 
empty legend. 
voice —once as he lay beneath the redwoods one 
still night in California and listened to the talk- 
ing river ; and once again in the Rhine Nymphs 
Song from Wagner. His description of the 
Earth’-spirit’s voices can be compared only to 
some passages from Heine. Nature was never 
to him a blind, restless force, but a tender, pro- 
tecting mother. Indeed this is the thought he 
expresses in ‘The Foster Mother.” 
‘‘ So Earth our foster-mother 
Yearns for us with her great 


Wild heart, and croons in murmurs 
Low, inarticulate. 

She knows we are white captives, 
Her dusky race above, 

But the deep, childless bosom 
Throbs with its brooding love.” 


The same note is struck in his “ Weigenlied :” 


“ Weep not, think not, but rest ! 
The stars in silence roll ; 

On the world’s mother-breast 
Be still and sleep, my soul!” 


Unlike many nature-poets he has little to say 


of “sighing winds” and 
the saddest of the year.” 


““melancholly days, 
The pictures he de- 


lighted in were of brighter hue. He sings: 


“The merry Pan ! his blithesome look 
Twinkles through sun and rain ; 

By ivied rock and rippled brook 

He pipes his jocund strain. 

If winds have wailed and skies wept tears, 
To poet’s vision dim, 

*T was his own sobs that filled his ears, 

His weeping blinded him,” 


Perhaps it was the brightness of the Califor- 
nia landscape that found lodgement in his mind, 
Certain it is that in descriptions of semi-tropical 


scenes he is most at home. For example take 


these lines : 


** Before me on the wide, warm bay, 

A million azure ripples run ; 

Round me the sprouting palm-shoots lay 
Their shining lances in the sun. 

With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 
The callas their white cups unfold, 
And faintest chimes of odor ring 
From silver bells with tongues of gold, 
A languor of deliciousness 

Fills all the sea enchanted clime ; 

And in blue heavens meet, and kiss, 
The loitering clouds of summer-time.” 


The delight he took in these scenes of warmth 
and glow, caused him to feel a certain dislike 
for the winter of his native east, which he calls 
“harsh” and “ bitter.” 
written such a winter idyl as did Whittier, yet 
the picture of the eastern winter drawn in the 


He could never have 
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following lines is true, though not as lavish as 
his portrayal of warmer climes: 


“Glitter of ice, and glint of frost 

And sparkles in the crusted snow ; 

And hark! the dancing sleigh-bells, tost 
The faster as they fainter grow. 


Penciled against the cold white sky, 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 

The thin, blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 
As loth to leave the mirth below.” 


In common with many poets Sill went to 
nature for his similes; asin this passage from 
“The Venus of Milo,” his most ambitious poem : 


‘‘Around thy firm, large limbs and steady feet 

The robes slope downward, as the folded hills 

Slope round the mountain’s knees, when shadow fills 
The hollow caiions, and the wind is sweet 

From russet oat fields and the ripening wheat.” 


Sometimes he draws his nature pictures on a 
larger scale; and then we hear the north wind 
pour its restless flood over a tossing sea, or see 
the dark and desolate ocean that rolls its waves 
into the ice bound north. 

Mr. Sill’s philosophy of life was summed up 
in one word—service. It was a philosophy that 
was evidently hard for his sensitive nature to 
accept, for everywhere in his poems we find the 
desire of solitude and the wish to be alone with 
nature, combating with the duty of working 
among and for men. This is the keynote of his 
longest poem—“ The Hermitage”; and in a 
half humorous, half serious letter to a friend he 
says: “ The life at sea just suited me—giving 
me.... that utter seclusion which has always 
been my longing—secure, too, from any haunt- 
ing restlessness to be doing something—that 
relentless feeling, you know, which is always 
jogging your elbow whenever you get fixed com- 
fortably in selfish, idle: seclusion, whispering, 
‘Get upand go to work! fellow-men—fellow- 
men—go to work—go to work !’” 

The same thought is expressed in a stanza 
from ‘* A Tropical Morning at Sea ”: 


‘What would the great world lose 
I wonder 

Would it be missed or no— 

If we stayed in the opal morning 

Floating forever so?” 

The best of his poems that touch humanity— 
in fact the best of all his shorter poems—is “The 
Fool’s Prayer.” The simple yet graceful and 
melodious diction of this poem, together with its 
delicate human sympathy has given it a wider 
popularity than any other of the author’s produe- 
tions. It is marked by a tone of pleading, sensi- 
tive tenderness, as in the following: 

‘‘ arth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool.” 

Throughout these poems there runs a vein of 
mysticism, tender and pervasive, but never ex- 
treme or unintelligible. 
ceptible to 


His ear was rarely sus- 


‘*That unheard music whose faint echoes even 
Makes whosoever hears a homesick soul 
Thereafter, till he follow it to heaven.” 


He felt that the things of sense were but symbols 
of the invisible, and he often voices in his verse 
the desire of a glance behind the veil. But if 
this was not granted him, he at least heard the 
hidden voice, speaking to him from out the mys- 
terious unknown. 

Closely allied to his mysticism was his feel- 
ing for death. Sometimes he seems to have 
longed for it, not because he was weary of living, 
but because it seemed the only solution of the 
dark problem of Life—a problem that was to be 
solved for him soonor than he knew. Yet in 
spite of this desire to pierce the folds of the 
invisible, he expresses a perfectly healthy satis- 
faction in life. He felt,however, that there should 
be no cowardice in meeting the inevitable ; he 
says, 

** Let it come when come it must, 


But To-day from out the dust 
Blooms and brightens like a flower.” 
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Nor was the grand sublimity of the plunge into 
Eternity unnoticed by him. In “The Polar 
Sea,” a poem of somber power, he speaks thus: 


‘From our life far away 
Roll the dark waves, for aye, 
Of an Eternity, 

Silently, awfully. 

Round it on every hand 
Death’s icy barriers stand, 
Guarding this silent sea 
Grimly, invincibly.” 


In another poem a note of quiet faith mingles 
with one of awe: 


** Into the silent starless, Night before us, 
Naked we glide ; 
No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide; 
Yet fearless through that midnight black and hollow, 
Our footsteps fare ; 
The beckoning of a Father's hand we follow— 
His love alone is there, 
No curse, no care.” 


Perhaps it may be said that no other American 
poet has voiced so well this mystic feeling for 
the unseen world. His sensitive nature, his near- 
ness to nature’s heart, and his unusual subtlety 
of expression all contributed to give him facility 
in handling an elusive theme. - 

-One of his shorter poems, “ A Dead Bird in 
Winter,” is very striking when read in connec- 
tion with the thought of his own early death. In 
it he deplores the death of the bird in winter, 
and expresses a desire to fall asleep amid the 
shadows of summer. He says: 

**So I, too, could not bear to go 

From Life in an unfriendly clime, 

To lie beneath the crusted snow 

When the dead grass stands stiff with rime ; 
But under those blue skies of home 

Far easier were it to lie down, 

Where the perpetual violets bloom, 

And the rich moss grows never brown; 
Where linnets never cease to build 

Their nests, in boughs that always wave 
To odorous airs, with blessing filled 
From nestled blossoms round my grave.” 


If this was a prayer it was speedily answered, 
for it was indeed the summer of his life when he 
passed into “the white dawn, from that far-hid- 
den shore,” leaving behind him his scattered 
poems to tell of one more unfinished harmony in 
the rich realm of English song. A.- 

SESELESES 


Vignettes. 


Livinestone Inn, 
CamBRipcE, ENGLAND, > 
Sunday, July 16, 1899. \ 

My friend from Virginia and I have just come 
from church service at Saint Mary’s the Great; 
this morning we attended King’s College Chapel 
and listened to the litany chanted by the college 
choir. 

We are right in the vicinity of the colleges of 
the University of Cambridge, the oldest seat of 
education in England; there are here about 
twenty colleges associated under the general in- 
clusive head of Cambridge University. These 
colleges cover acres of ground, and are surroun- 
ded by high walls and iron gateways. Over these 
walls the climbing roses creep and the weeping 
willows from above seem to drip down and in- 
terlace themselves with the red and white roses 
which are all in blossom now. The river Cam, 
bounded on either side by marble coping, flows 
slowly through the college grounds; groups of 
students paddle their canoes down the stream, 
singing college songs as they dip their blades; 
other groups are, sitting on the green, plush 
lawns, laughing, talking, and telling stories. 

We hear the gurgling cry of the rooks as they 
clumsily circle from tree-top to tree-top, and the 
wild pigeons cooing in the pines. 
trees in bloom fill the air with aromatic perfume 


The lime 


and bend their drooping boughs together, form- 
At the windows of 
every dormitory, window boxes filled with flow- 
ers appear. We passed through Queen’s walk 
to the residences of the city. 


ing a shady colonnade. 
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The typical English house is made of brick 
or stone, of about two stories, and is always set 
well back from the street. Over the houses are 
always woodbines, and the climbing _ roses. 
Flowers, especially of the old-fashioned type, 
grow luxuriantly in the door-yards. The yard or 
court is always walled in with a wall of stone or 
brick, which is seldom less than five feet, and 
often ten feet high, with tall, heavy wrought- 
iron doors or heavy oaken gates. _ 

If the palaces of Newport (R. I.) were made 
into houses of ordinary sizes, we should 
then have the nearest approach to an English 
house. The name of the house and that of the 
proprietor are carved or engraved on the high 
gate-post, and heavy brass knockers hang upon 
the doors. Sometimes the stone wall is lined by 
a hawthorne hedge, or the hedge appears with- 
out the wall as the only protection from the 
street. 


Granp Hore, | 

Paris, July 30, 99. | 
As I sit writing in the parlors of the hotel, 
sweet music is poured into my ears by an orches- 
tra that is playing in the balcony above me, 
while in the open court a fountain is splashing 
its water high, which renders the air cool and 
refreshing. Tourists are arriving and departing 
all the time; cabs are driven in loaded with 
trunks; the trunks and 
erack of the whip the lumbering carriages roll 


luggage off, with a 
through the post cochére. Snapping the whip 
seems to be cultivated as a fine art in Paris. 

We know that the Frenchman at home never 
drive fat horses; the jades here are driven with 
a“oad” and an oath, and the drivers’ whips 
crack nightly in my dreams. Heine’s observa- 
tion of the horses of G6ttingen is applicable to 
horseflesh in Paris—surely the ancestors of the 
Parisian horses have eaten forbidden oats in 
Paradise. Men and women now promenade up 
and down the marble walks, or sit at the tables 


under the cool spreading palms, sipping their 
wines and talking with their eyes. . 

The French woman is pretty, always artistic 
in her dress, and artful in her manner. 

The French are a nervous excitable people 
who act, and think afterwards, but their thoughts 
Asa whole they are not so 
good natured, at least to strangers, as other peo- 
ple we have met. 


never trouble them. 


The Englishman will always accompany one a 
block to show you the way; a Frenchman says 


Va’t’en. 


There goes an automobile at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour! In London it is all one’s neck is 
worth to cross a street, but here one can cross 
with only the loss of a leg. 

A man just approached me who was evidently 
an American and by his anxious look I saw he 
I told him in 


French that I could not speak English. He must 


was seeking for a companion. 


have thought me a characteristic Frenchman for 
he began to run. Anyhow I wore a pointed — 
beard, which, no doubt, confirmed his suspicion. 
Iam glad he’s gone. I did not come over here 
to see Americans. However, if I can’t speak 
English I don’t object to reading the Paris edi- 
tion of the New York Herald; it is much more 
convenient when one does not know any French. 
And still the bells jingle, and the women gig- 
gle and still hurries the pen of the Virginian. 
It is late: does Paris ever shut down? I judge 
not, it seems a continuous performance where 
one may come and go and lose no part of the 
play. Ah, Paris, lovely Paris, a great holiday 
city of refined pleasure, how can we say good 
night to you when you always keep us awake! 


LessinasTRAssE, HANovER, 
September 6, 1899. 
This afternoon Fraulein Bollinage, her moth- 
er and I took tram car for Sieben Trappen. We 
climbed one of those seven hills and ascended a 
wooden tower from where we obtain a view of 
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all the encircling country. Below us were the 
wide extensive meadow lands all under cultiva. 
tion. No fences in sight, patches of green af- 
termath and long strips of stubble. 

The woods through which we walked were 
much like our own except more dense, free 
from under brush. The ground under the trees 
is literally covered with green fungus growth, 
and the bark is so closely covered with sea-col- 
ored moss that the trees look as though they 
were clothed in green velvet. The sunlight perco- 
lates through the tree tops, dropping its mottled 
light upon the moss-green tapestry. 

After a luncheon we sauntered down a dark 
cool lane over which hazel nuts and branches 
east their fertile shade, till we came upon a 
German dorf; it was a group of low red brick 
buildings roofed with red tiling which makes 
a picturesque scene among the green hills. 

A German peasant house serves every purpose 
of barn, granary, storeroom and stables for goats, 
horses and cows. 

Through the center of the honse is a wide 
arched passageway extending to the garden 
at the rear. From the crossbeams of this 
archway are seen at this season of the year home- 
cured hams and sides of juicy bacon, over the 
windows hang festoons of apples drying in the 
sun and bunches of purple onions. In a stall 
nearby little flaxen-headed children were feed- 
ing beets to several white goats. 

Opposite this house on a bench before a cot- 
tage an old couple were sitting, the husband 
smoking his long German pipe, and the wife in- 
dustriously refooting his last winter’s socks. It 
was evident that he was the “country grocer” of 
the village, from the bags and boxes and farm- 
ing implements on the porch. 

We entered an old inn called The Freenlinden 
Inn, which seemed a typical hostelry of Old 
England. ! 


sitting around tables, smoking and drinking beer 


On one side the entrance men were 


and telling tales, while opposite them horses were 


stalled, and above the stables was a dance and 
lunch hall where a few couplesswung themselves 
over the floor to the tune of an accordion. 

We walked away from this peaceful Dorf, 
and in the fields we saw the women with blue 
kerchiefs tied about their heads, bending over 
in the golden grain. We met two-wheeled carts 
drawn by cows in tandem, and milk carts, with 
their polished brass milk cans, drawn by women 
and dogs. 

We left the quiet, happy village, and on our 
way tothe city we overtook some German sol- 
diers, and as I saw them I thought they walked 
like kings. The French soldiers walk like pup- 
One would take a German officer for the 
Emperor himself, while the French commander 
impresses one as if he were looking for some- 
thing else to do. 


pies. 


I find I have German enough to keep out of 
trouble, but that does not require much—one 
word will do, verboten. I can always under- 
stand the police—from their ten words I can 
always get three that give me all I wish to 
know. I generally throwaway “doch,” “noch,” 
ancy also.” “Ja” 


means yes or no, just keep repeating it and you 


is an excellent word—it 


have no difficulty it carrying on an active con- 
versation. 

These were my musings on the tram car 
homeward to Hanover, and as we alighted be- 
fore the Royal Theatre and learned that it would 
be impossible to get a seat, for Tannhauser that 
evening, I thought how sadly we Anglo-Saxons 
take our pleasures. 

Artuur Lurwe.iyn Eno. 
SESesete 
The Mavtlower. 


Close nestling neath the frozen snows, 
On rocky hillsides, needle strewn, 
Where the dark shafts of wintry pines 
Mark the white earth with clear-cut lines 
And chant their dirge-like, moaning tune, 


The sweet arbutus hides its face 
Beneath its hardy leaves of green, 
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And draws from out the frozen mould 
A hidden: warmth, nor heeds the cold, 
Its close wrapped calyx-cloak between 


But when the warmer air of spring 
Proclaims the hoary winter’s death, 
Unfolds its tinted beauty rare, 
And mingles with the balmy air 
The fragrance of its perfumed breath. 


I wonder whence the strange warmth comes 
That lives through those cold, bleak hours ; 
Does it lie in the plant’s own sturdy heart, 
Or does the first warm impulse start 
When the glad spring wooes the flowers? 


SELESESLE 
Wandering. 


Mid tossing seas my wave-worn boat I guide, 
Now mounting high upon some wild sea crest, 
I see afar deep in the distant west 

A gleaming sail o’er foaming billows glide. 


I wave my hand, but succor is denied, 
For downward in the depths unknown, unguessed, 
No out-streached arm to save me or arrest, 

I sink beneath the dark tumultuous tide. 


But stay ! the dark waves beetling side once more 
I gain, and still once more I see afar 
The dipping sail against the darker sky. 

Then is my signal seen the dark waves o’er; 

Let hope shine on as shines the morning star, 
For love and home awaits me by and by. 


SEELEEES 


The Tennis Tournament. 

History has repeated itself. Again the Uni- 
versity of Vermont has played a tie tennis match 
with a visiting team from a sister college. Last 
year the Bowdoin representatives were our wel- 
come guests; this year we had the privilege of 
greeting the team from Dartmouth. I have 
been asked by the editors of the Cynic to review 
the tournament and the work of the individual 
players. This I shall do as fairly as I can “with 
malice toward none and with charity toward 
all.” 

Of the four Dartmouth players Jones, per- 
haps, came here least heralded. In his first two 
matches, against Wadleigh and Kellogg, he 
showed himself a persistent and conscientious, 


though not brilliant, player. He had not appar- 
ently become conscious of the strength of his 
own game. It was not till he met Lawrence, 
a player admitted—probably even by Jones 
himself—as his superior, that he showed his 
He refused to be beaten by mere pres- 
tige. He was ready and anxious to fight for 
every point, and by accurate placing and fine 
lobbing he gained a well-merited victory. It is 
no disparagement to the other Dartmouth play- 


mettle. 


ers to say that it was the playing of Jones more 
than of any other of the team, that saved them 
from defeat. The others won from players rated as 
their inferiors or approximate equals,while Jones 
won an unexpected victory from a strong player. 
The persistence of Jones’s game was again shown 
in his mateh with Kirkpatrick when he forced his 
opponent to play a 11—9 set to win the match. 
It is this never-say-die spirit that I like to see 
animate all athletic contests. 

Merrill of Dartmouth made his first appear 
ance in his match with Lawrence. He played a 
neat left-handed stroke, which just skimmed the 
net, and had enough eut on it to make it hard to 
return satisfactorily. His lobs, however, were 
short,and his opponent readily killed them. 
During this whole mateh I had the feeling that 
in a few minutes he would play just a little bet- 
ter, and that little improvement would have 
made the match harder for Lawrence to win, 
but it did not come. The ease with which he de- 
feated Wadleigh, and the long, successful con 
test that he fought against Kellogg, together 
with his plucky stand against Kirkpatrick, from 
whom he took the only set captured from the 
latter in the singles, all this showed that the 
early impression gained, that he was a strong 
player, was justified. There is one feature of 
his game, however, of which he failed to take 
advantage, i.e., smashing at the net. He was 
the hardest volleyer that the Dartmouth team 
had. He smashed at the net with accuracy and 
force, but seldom employed this means of set- 
tling a point. 
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The game of Moulton is a pretty one to watch. 
He covers a great deal of ground and plays a 
graceful stroke. There is very little cut in it 
ind it is not too fast to be handled, but it is 
placed with great accuracy and judgment. He 
played both Lawrence and Kirkpatrick a deuce 
handily from Kellogg 
He won from Wadleigh after a hard 
well-fought match, for Wadleigh was pretty 
nearly at his best then. When Moulton adds a 
little speed to his stroke, and learns to smash 
more at the net, he will be an uncommonly hard 
man to beat. 

Hildreth was admittedly the strongest man on 
the Dartmouth team. His service is unusually 
swift and hard to handle, and his stroke from 
the back of the court is absolutely resistless. 
He found little difficulty in beating successively 
Kellogg and Wadleigh, though the former held 
him well at the beginning of the match and the 
latter made him work for his last points. The 
match between Hildreth and Kirkpatrick was 
the most exciting match in the -singles and 
brought out the best tennis of the tournament, 
with the possible exception of the last match of 
doubles. Hildreth had beaten Kirkpatrick in 
the New England tournament and apparently 
The match was 


set and won 


was ready to beat him again. 
close and the Dartmouth man succumbed only 
after a hard struggle, the fact that six times he 
was within a point of losing the match and _ six 
times succeeded in gaining the point that enabled 


him to stave off defeat, showing his determina- 
tion. 

In summing up the playing of the Dartmouth 
men I should say that their back court play is 
accurate and fairly fast. They struggle for 
every point and yield only to the inevitable. 
Their lobbing, though somewhat weak at the 
beginning of the tournament, improved wonder- 
fully as the matches progressed. Their weak- 
ness was in net play, which no one of them used 


to advantage. 


Now let me speak of our own team. The 
only untried material was Wadleigh, and in the 
singles he did some good work. He won two 
straight sets from Jones, who was found later to 
bea hard man to defeat. He was beaten easily 
by Merrill, as the score showed, and still he was 
playing a consistent conscientious game. He 
played well against Hildreth, especially after de- 
feat stared him in the face, and in his match with 
Moulton he surprised all, except those that had 
seen the last part of his match with Hildreth, 
I feel that more 
than any other of our players Wadleigh tried for 
His stroke was never played 


by the strength of his game. 


every point. 
so effectively before. There are two reasons for 
his failure to win more games. His stroke play, 
though often swift was not so accurate as the 
back court play of his opponents, and he was un- 
able to smash at the net. This latter weakness 
was especially noticeable in the doubles. 
Kellogg, the next man on the list,had as his first 
opponent Hildreth. Kellogg started in with a 


rush and by most brilliant playing, such 
as no man in the tournament could have with- 
stood, won the first three games, but he was 
playing beyond his speed and was soon defeated. 
He won out his match with Jones, though by a 
slight margin, and is entitled to credit for his 
victory. He made the mistake of the others and 
tried to beat Jones at the Dartmouth man’s own 
game, a slow, accurate, determined game, and 
very nearly lost. He lacked in aggressiveness. 
This was seen in his game with Moulton, who 
won rather easily, and more especially in his 
mateh with Merrill. 


smashing at the net, might have won two straight 


Either man, by judicious 


sets. As it was, a third deuce set was necessary, 
and Kellogg just, lost. 
though Kellogg can smash effectively, he very 
seldom did so, and the match was lost. 

The playing of Lawrence was the most eratic 
of any man in the tournament. This, of course, 
is a fault inherent in most brilliant players. 


In the doubles, too, 
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After winning handily from Merrill and Moul- 
ton, the latter of whom, however, gave him a 
seare in the second. set, he lost to Jones.  In- 
stead of playing his own smashing net game, 
made difficult, I adinit, by Jones’ good lobbing, 
he played aslow ball from the back of the court. 
He could not compete successfully with Jones at 
this kind of game, and lost. He, too, lacked ag- 
gressiveness in this match. In his match with 
Hildreth he was forced to yield to the strong 
Dartmouth man. Before the tournament was 
over, however, Lawrence showed the brilliant 
tennis game that he can play, and that was in the 
last match of doubles, when, with apparent de- 
feat before him, he played with the determina- 
tion born not of despair but of grit. 

No one will differ with me, I think, when I 
ascribe to Kirkpatrick the highest position in the 
tournament. He went through the singles with- 
out a defeat, and together with Lawrence won” 
both doubles. It is a fitting climax to Kirkpat- 
rick’s tennis career that he should win this posi- 
tion for he has certainly striven hard and suc- 
cessfully to advance the reputation of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in the tennis world. Kirk- 
patrick, as I say, won all his matches, but not 
without giving his friends some anxious mo- 
ments. In every match there was one period, 
longer or shorter, when his opponent was win- 
ning most of the points. 
match Kirkpatrick won the points when they 
were absolutely necessary, and that fact after all 
is the most important one. His best match was 
with Hildreth when his back-hand stroke was 
working to perfection. This he could use from 
the back of the court with great precision, but 
when he had the chance to smash with it at the 
net, the point was nearly as good as won. On 
the whole, our men played from the back of the 
court not so well as did the Dartmouth men, but 
they played at the net better, though there is 
great chance for improvement here. Our men 
played too much on the defensive, however. 
They did not rush the game enough. 


However, in every 


But oh ! What a finish! Onr first team of 


_ doubles started in for the last match, with a 


rush, and soon the score was 5—0 in our favor. 
Then the Dartmouth men braced wonderfully 
and by good team work took the next five games 
and eventually won the set 11-9. Kirkpatrick, 
whose stomach had troubled him for a day or 
two, was then in no condition to continue the 
game, especially as in one of the last games of 
the set he was struck with the ball. The Dart- 
mouth men, though by rule entitled to insist that 
he either play or default, with the courtesy and 
kindliness that characterized the whole of their 
behaviour here, refused to take advantage of the 
rule, and urged Kirkpatrick to rest as long as he 
wished. This generous offer was accepted in the 
spiritin which it was tendered, and aftera rest 
the match was continued. In the second set the 
games stood 4-2 in favor of Dartmouth, when 
with the same spirit that had enabled Dartmouth 
to win the first set after it was apparently lost, 
They took 
the set 6-4, and encouraged by the helpful 
cheers of their mates they won the last and de- 
ciding set 6-2, and the tournament resulted in a 
tie. 

Icannot bring myself to close this account 
without referring again to the gentlemanly and 
courteous action of the Dartmouth team during 
the whole of their stay here. Not only did they 
evince that friendliness that we naturally expect 
from college rivals, but they went out of their 
way to show our players acts of kindness. It 
surely is such contests as these which we have 
had the privilege of witnessing, that testify to the 
value of athletic sports in the college curiculum. 

IT append the points won by the members of 
the two teams, counting a victory in singles as 1 
anda victory in doubles as % for each winner. 


our men set to’ work to win the set. 


DARTMOUTH. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
CUNT CEE Se eee ee es: Se Wadleigh 1 
BOTPll ea25220555- 52a. vewk oe ba eee Kellogg 1 
MORITON O8cese = foe oe oer Lawrence 8 
BAMOPOUN OF-8 222). 2-245 eae eee Kirkpatrick 5 
10 10 


G. E. H, 
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The following are the scores for the tourna- 
ment ; 

Thursday, May 31.—Wadleigh defeated Jones 
6—8, 6—38. Lawrence defeated Merrill 6—2, 
6—1. Score: Vt. 2, Dart. 0. 

Friday, June 1.—Kirkpatrick defeated Moul- 
ton 7 5, 6—2. Hildreth defeated Kellogg 
6—4,6—2. Kirkpatrick and Lawrence defeated 
Merrill and Jones 6—0, 6—1. Hildreth and 
Moulton defeated Kellogg and Wadleigh 6—3, 
6—3. Score: Vt. 4, Dart. 2. 

Monday, June 4.—Kirkpatrick defeated Hil- 
dreth 6—3, 9—7. Jones defeated Lawrence 


6—4, 3—6, 6—8. Lawrence defeated Moulton 
6—2, 2-6, 7—5. Kellogg defeated Jones 6—8, 
6—1, 7—5. Merrill defeated Wadleigh 6—0, 
6—1. Moulton defeated Kellogg 6-3, 6—2. 


Hildreth defeated Wadleigh 6--2, 6—4. Score: 
Vt. 7, Dart. 6. 

Tuesday, June 5.—Kirkpatrick defeated Jones 
6—2, 11—9. Hildreth defeated Lawrence 6—2, 
6—3. Merrill defeated Kellogg 6—3, 8—6. 
Moulton defeated Wadleigh 11—9, 6—3. Score: 
Vt. 8, Dart. 9. 

Wednesday, June 6.—Kirkpatrick defeated 
Merrill 6—8, 8—6,6—3. Merrill and Jones de- 
feated Kellogg and Wadleigh 6—4, 6—3, Kirk- 
patrick and Lawrence defeated Hildreth and 
Moulton 9--11, 6—4, 6-2. Final score: Vt. 
10, Dart. 10. 

SELSSESES 


LOCALS. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Powell gave a reception 
Friday evening, June 8, to the members of the 
Senior class and faculty at their home on Wil- 
liams street. 

The final examinations for the year began 
Monday, June 11, and will be completed June 
23. 

At the request of President Buckham a good 
number of students assembled in the chapel Sat- 


urday afternoon, June 9, to hear what progress 
had been made in raising money for a gymna- 
sium. The president explained at some length 
the difficulties he had met with in the project, 
being compelled to solicit subscriptions by cor- 
respondence. He stated that over $10,000 had 
been raised in this manner and he hoped to 
He said he had de- 


cided to make some actual beginning and that 


secure the rest before long. 


in consequence on Tuesday afternoon, June 26, 
ground will be broken and the corner stone laid 
with ceremonies. Some athletic contests are be- 
ing arranged to take place after the ceremony. 
A design of a building which the president 
thought would be proper, was shown to the stu- 
The proposed structure will be 150 by 


A shooting gallery, 


dents. 

100 feet in dimensions. 

bowling alley, plunge bath, boiler rooms, etce., 

will take up the space on the ground floor. On 

the first floor will be a gymnasium 64 by 100 

feet, running track, lockers and dressing rooms. 
SELLESSE 


The Spear Prize Reading. 


The annual Julia Howard Spear prize reading 
was held in college chapel Friday evening, June 
1. The event was in every way successful. The 
readings were well chosen, and were rendered in 


an appreciative manner. The music by the 


Ladies’ Glee Club was well received. The pro- 
gramme follows : 
Music, 
University Instrumental Club. 
‘Uber varsnes of Glynnss(2oc Slee i Nee REA Lanier 
Miss Clark. 
Solcchons irom Maud? (2222s) tees ee. Tennyson 
Miss Douglass. 
SUFUIE OME eae sas reste te ees Saeed. Storey 
Miss Field. 
(DATOS HaANGerer pa a ere eee eee Burns 
Miss Post. 
DSNenmnOuUn dese 2. re, ce se BU hse Ae Whittier 
Miss Russell. 
The Song of the Market Place_-------- James Buckham 
Miss Hattie M. Hodge. 
Music, 
Young Ladies’ Glee Club. 
Themorsaken, Gardens’. 2.2 s4. 2. eee Swinburne 
Miss Johnson. 
BBHOLOSUPELY 10) ese eee oS Sooee eee ee Bryant 


Miss Slater. 
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The Lover's Drrand ¢.-5 ee pa eee Mey. Bee Longfellow 
Miss Talbot. 

The Man With the:Hoé2e.2- aa. Markham 
Miss Tracy. 

Music, 


Young Ladies’ Glee Club, 

The judges, Mr. F. A. Richardson, Mrs. J. 
H. Metcalf and Mrs. A. F. A. King, brought in 
the decision as follows: First prize, Miss Hodge ; 
second prize, Miss Clark; third prize, Miss 
Tracy. 

SEEEEECE 
Freshman Banquet. 


The Freshman class banquent was held at the 
American House in St. Albans, Wednesday 
evening, June 6th. ; 

The customary features of a class banquet 
figured very prominently. Early in the day the 
report was current among the Sophomores that 
the banquet was to be held at Middlebury, and 
they were deceived so far that they even sent a 
contingent to Shelburne to await subjects for 
abduction who might pass through on the trains; 
while Freshmen were leaving the city on north 
bound trains with little or no opposition. 

In the course of the afternoon, however, a 
number of captures were made in the city and 
the unfortunate ones were held until the last 
south-bound train had left. 

But no sooner were they released than they 
made all haste to Essex Junction where they 
caught the “Flyer” and reached St. Albans in 
time to partake of the festivities. 

The capture and escape of the President of 
the class was, no doubt, the most note-worthy. 
Having been captured and taken to Williston in 
a team, by a clever device he made his escape, 
swam the Winooski reached St. 
Albans in time to preside at the banquet. 


river and 


Twenty-nine Freshmen sat down to a banquet 
which was first-class in every respect. The toasts 
were well handled and delivered with much en- 


thusiasm, The programme follows : 
Toastmaster 22. see oe eee eee D. C. Simonds 
President's Address2=2 ae ee G. E. Robbins 
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Baseball ese. Abe ae RE Poe Te N, P. Brooks 
DSLLery PATE eee taser came ee C, F. Worthen 
Class Propheoy cace-ee cc eee bac, neces ee C. Miller 
Pootball 4. yoee se aes Se eee er W. H. Weston 
Squeelers and Cribbers2s22- uses sane C, A. Riley 
0-ed 1.092 eg hee eee eee M. A. Burbank 
‘Absence Conimitteess- eas. essa ee C,. R. Hutchinson 
Sophomores---....-.--.-- ie Fey SES B. A. Hitchcock 
SELELESE 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


DRAMETIS PERSON 2. 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon............... Miss Batchelder 
Don: John, ‘his brothers. wcssas.c0ses ct aeeeeee Miss Goodhue 
Claudio, a young lord of Florence............ Miss Ferguson 
Benedick, a young lord of Padua................. Miss Nelson 
Leonato, Governor of Messina...............0.+6+ Miss Tracy 
Antonio, his brotheritesisscs-scencssstnceys doctor Miss McElroy 
Balthasar, attendant on Don Pedro............... Miss Field 


Sata followers of Don John............ 


1 Miss Russell 
Miss Hale 


Friar; Francisi:7:3,.2c-t+eeceeeeteee tee Miss Brownell 
Dogberry, a constables... v-a.accasscas-eetoacat er fe Miss Derby 
Verges, a headborough..«. <..s2ieeve.ssgeesecteeneee Miss Johnson 
BEXtON ..cdcacestcoavese cents ensdt ecteneea anton ame? Miss Needham 
HeeE Ontontea ¢ WatC gst ees cccrren arc la ah 
Watehmen’, x. .c.coctcae carecesccenare Misses Gale and Pember 
Hero, daughter to Leonato ...............cceeseees Miss Healey 
Beatrice, niece to Leomato ...........secseseeeeee Miss Harrison 
Margaret | gentlewomen attending on f Miss Nott 


Ursula f Hero. Miss Marshall 


Those who had the good fortune to witness the 
production of “As You Like It” at Grass Mount 
last June felt that it was a performance of real 
artistic merit, and that it would be diffienlt in- 
deed to equal it in the future. But the cordial 
expressions concerning the play of last Tuesday 
evening leave no room for doubt that the young 
ladies of the University attained to the high 
standard set by their first Shaksperian’ play. 
This success is the more creditable when consid- 
ered in the light of the added difticulties of this 
year’s production. The characters in “Much 
Ado About Nothing” require a more varied in- 
terpretation than those of “As Yon Like It”; 
the plot is much more complex, and the situations 
more difficult, sometimes rising to the realm of 
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tragedy ; while the inadequacy of the lawn set- 
ting as a stage was not the least of the difficulties 
to be met. The Grass Mount lawn made an 
ideal stage for “ As You Like It,’ but an out- 
door scene did not lend itself so readily to the 
changing action from solemn chapel to city street. 

In spite of these obstacles the play may be 
favorably compared with that of last year. In 
fact in some respects there was a decided gain in 
dramatic portraiture. The rendering of the lines 
throughout was spirited and appreciative, the 
stage business well carried out, and the action 
well sustained. 

Miss Nelson as Benedick fully sustained the 
expectation of those who saw her in the role of 
Orlando. She carried the part with grace and 
freedom, and threw herself thoroughly into the 
varying humors of the changeful Benedick. Not 
only was her interpretation of the part thought- 
ful, but it was marked by decided individuality. 

Miss Harrisou had a much under scope for the 
display of her dramatic talents as Beatrice, than 
was possible in the part of Celia which she 
played in “As You Like It.” To portray the 
changing moods of the swift witted Beatrice was 
no easy task. It was admirably done by Miss 
Harrison, however, in such manner as kept the 
audience in thorough sympathy with the part. 

Miss Ferguson, in the part of Count Claudio 
gave an interpretation of the character that 
showed careful study; while the role of Hero 
could not have been better filled than by Miss 
Healey, who sustained her part in the tragic 
church scene with rare success. 

Miss Batchelder evidently had a clear concep- 
tion of the character of Don Pedro, and carried 
the audience with her in her spirited interpreta- 
tion. Don John, the villain of the play, was ex- 
cellently portrayed by Miss Goodhue. 

Miss Derby, in the character of Dogberry was 
inimitable, and introduced the comic element 
into the play in a manner that was surprisingly 


successful. An effective contrast to the loqua- 


cious Dogberry was Miss Johnson’s skillful 
portrayal of the bent figure and piping voice of 
Verges. 

Miss Tracy’s Laeonato was strong and well 
earried through. 

The only song of the play, Balthazar’s “Sigh 
No More,” was pleasingly rendered by Miss 
Field. 

Miss Brownell spoke the lines of Friar Francis 
with real feeling, while Miss McElroy as Anto- 
nio and Miss Russell and Miss Hale as Conrade 
and Borachio carried their parts well. 

The performance was an entire success from 
every point of view, and showed the result of the 
hard work that has been spent upon it. To 
Professor Tupper and Miss Hibbard, who super- 
intented its preparation, and to the young ladies 
themselves who exhibited such marked dramatic 
ability, is due the credit of its brilliant success. 


SESSSEEE 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


——— eed 


?42. Rev. Chas. A. Huntington of Eureka, 
Cal., though he has already passed his 88th 
birthday, is unusually hale and vigorous. He 
still writes essays on timely topics and preaehes 
as he has opportunity—not old sermons, but new 
ones. 

74. Louis Shaw is under treatment at the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital. 

82. B.S. Huntington of The Dalles,Oregon, 
mourns the death of an only son who was killed 
by a fall from a tree May 28th. 

93. Med. ’95 J. W. Avery of Proctor at- 
tended the Delta Mu banquet held Saturday 
evening, June 9th. 

95. B. H. Hill has received a fellowship 
from Columbia University which entitles him to 
study Greek abroad. After visiting Naples and 
Corfu, he will attend the American School at 
Athens for one year. 
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97. ©. A.Coburn stopped in Burlington on 
his way to Thousand Islands to attend a conven- 
tion of Y. M. C. A. secretaries... Mr..Coburn is 
secretary of the Y. M. ©. A. at Newburyport. 


97. G. E. P. Smith has been excused from 
his work as Instructor at Summer School of Sur- 
veying. The freshmen will be under the charge 
of Sawyer ’00. 


99, J.O. Presbry and R. B. Morton have 

been about college lately. 
$44944e6 

The Fitchburg Railroad has published a very 
attractive Summer Excursion Book, giving a list 
of health and pleasure resorts on and reached by 
its line. The book is complete in its outline of 
routes, rates, etc., and also embraces a volume of 
other interesting matter, including list of hotels 
and boarding houses at various points, their 
capacity and charges. Copies may be obtained 
upon application to the ticket agents of the com- 
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All in the Wind. 


She smiled !—she did,—she smiled at me ! 
I caught the flashing, laughing blue 
Of her eyes, as I hurried by ; 
She smiled at me !—I swear ’tis true ! 
I thought not how the north wind blew, 


And then, as I glanced backward, I 
Was positive she smiled at me ;— 
With scarlet lips curled rouguishly, 
She spoke, and spoke of me, I knew. 


She smiled at me, and yet am I 
So hugely tickled ’cause of that? 
Why no. The fact is, though it’s true, 
’Twas I that she was smiling at,— 
The puppy she was talking to 
Was Smith,—an ass,—a Cheshire cat ! 
And as the freakish wind blew high, 
(She calls me, doubtless, old and fat, ) 
She smiled to see me chase, and try 
To catch my hat. —The Occident. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Class of for the ninety-sixth time the Uni- 

1900. 
doors for the passage of the chosen ones out into 
the world. We know that you of the class of 


versity of Vermont has opened its 


1900 have striven for this end for four years— 
have held it before you as a goal to be reached 
and a prize to be attained, and yet,now that you 
have reached that goal, we do not hesitate to say 
that doubtless a feeling of regret mingles with 
the satisfaction that accompanies the accomplish- 
ment of anaim. Nor is that regret all on your 


side. Inthe past we may have had sundry dif- 
ferences of opinion over football and canes, but 
now that you are leaving us we don’t mind tell- 
ing you that you are a pretty good sort after all. 
You have made mistakes of course, and you are 
smaller in number than was once expected, but 
you have upheld the standard of scholarship, ex- 
ceedingly well, and it is noteworthy that to 
make Phi Beta Kappa this year it requires a 
standing five per cent higher than it did last. 
Don’t let this make you conceited, however, for 
the unfeeling world will probably not ask you 
what your standing was, and may even forget to 
write the letters after your names. 


You are not the first class in the new century 
—that honor is reserved for your immediate suc- 
cessors, but you are the next best thing—the last 
class of the Nineteenth. A grand old century 
it has been, too; and through it all our univer- 
sity has stood broadening with the broadening 
vision of theage, and shedding an ever brighter 
light down the paths trod by her fortunate sons. 
It is almost as if the wisdom of a hundred years 
had been caught and little by little gathered 
here, in order that you might step forth, rich in 
the garnered wisdom and opportunity of a mar- 
vellous century. 


We do not say this wholly by way of congrat- 
ulation, but to remind you of your responsibility. 
If gratitude should be measured by what is re- 
ceived, anu if your alma mater has thus poured 
into your hands the hoarded wealth of years, how 
great must be your responsive thankfulness. 
Remember this when you think of old Vermont, 
and may your recollections of her be as pleasant 
as ours shall be of you. | 
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President’s Address. 


Members of the Class of 1900: Our last class meet- 
ing is called to order. | Upon an occasion like the pres- 
ent I feel that it would indeed be using a well sanc- 
tioned custom ill were I to terminate my official duties 
and to sever class relations without giving expression to 
certain feelings, without voicing certain sentiments 
that cannot but rise uppermost in the hearts of us all 
to-day. During the past months of the senior year it 
has been my duty and my pleasure to convoke your class 
meetings on many and varied occasions. Sometimes 
they have been occasions of keen and stormy debate; 
sometimes,as in the history of all classes, there have been 
scenes of dissension when we have indulged in heated 
controversies. To-day, however, when the gavel falls 
for the last time and when we come to the end of our 
college career, to graduate and to separate, all is har- 
mony; unanimity prevails and there reign no feel- 
ings but those of cordiality, no sentiments but those of 
good fellowship. 

Seniors, ponder a moment, let us endeavor to appre- 
ciate the novelty and the responsibilities of our posi- 
tion, During undergraduate days the burdens that we 
were called upon to bear were by no means legion. 
Tasks there were for us to perform but they were care- 
fully apportioned for our benefit, and were far from 
onerous. Graduated, we enter the sphere of responsi- 
ble activities and of active responsibilities. We go out 
into the world an intellectual power, the accredited 
representatives of culture and of letters, to leaven and 
uplift the great mass of our less fortunate fellow beings. 
We all agree in the duty of the scholar to assist those 
who have not enjoyed his opportunities. Still more 
crying, however, still more imperative is this need in a 
republic like ours where all is intrusted to the integrity 
and to the moral sense of the masses. To educate the 
masses is the scholar’s field of operation. _ There lies his 
great work and great responsibility and it is exactly 
along this line that American scholarship has been ar- 
raigned as betraying a lack of the distinctive American 
character. Timid scholarship shrinks from sharing the 
agitations essential to thisend. It announces them as 
vulgar and as a dangerous interference by incompetent 
hands. The masses look to letters for sanction and for 
leaders, and letters only too often frown and look back 
upon them a scornful rejection. Born as we are in a 
land dedicated to Freedom ; educated from the cradle to 
believe that the ballot of the peasant ought to weigh in 
the balance over against the ballot of the million- 
aire, we are conscience-bound—morally pledged to up- 
hold this principle and!do nothing else—no, nothing else 
unless we would betray our birthright and cast to the 
winds those principles of right and justice for the es- 
tablishment of which our forefathers lived and labored. 
College bred men, I repeat, have hitherto signally failed 
as a Class in their public duty. College bred men ought 
to agitate the great social and moral questions. And 
they alone are the logical leaders along these lines They 
and they alone should be in the: van of every great on- 
ward movement, They fail egregiously in their duty 
to right, to country and to God when they allow other 
and lesser minds to frame a great question and when 
they permit other and less competent hands to marshal 
its adherents. Let us, fellow graduates, assume a 
bolder and a more robust attitude for scholarship in the 
future. Let us inaugurate a new departure for letters 
and for culture. Never be ours that fastidious scholar- 
ship that shrinks from rude contact with the masses. 
Never let us be guilty of a cold indifference and a calm 
content for the welfare of our country and the interests 


of our fellowmen. Let us realize that our academical 
training has established a new measure of responsibility 
for ourselves and has imposed upon our strength of 
character and our integrity as scholars, new duties. So, 
fellow graduates, shall we obtain in greatest degree our 
reward as American citizens, and thus shall we cause to 
be better appreciated the significance of the phrase— 
American scholarship. 

Classmates : I earnestly crave your pardon for this 
tedious, and it may seem unwarranted digression. Upon 
a day like this we should not dwell upon things of the 
future. The events, the happenings and the associations 
of Commencement season of right belong and are dedi- 
cated not at the Delphic shrine but at the altar of the 
Goddess of Memory. They have reference to the past 
and not to the future. 

Members of the Faculty: Commencement season 
after Commencement season and ‘for a time the memory 
of which the mind of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
for years and years in the past it has been customary 
for Seniors tostand upon this rostrum and to utter a 
few stereotyped phrases of good will towards the Fac- 
ulty as well as to studiously cast abroad hints of a de- 
cidedly antagonistic character. The present delinquent 
pleads guilty to the same offense. He feels himself influ- 
enced by and constrained to yield to the pressure of cus- 
tom,of the time honored usage. Nevertheless he does feel 
and does himself firmly believe that he can voice the 
sentiment of his fellows and utter words of real regret. 
Our relations in the main, gentlemen of the Faculty, 
have been extremely cordial and harmouious. It is 
true that we have had, asall great organizations must 
inevitably have, their points of difference and dis- 
agreement. However, we appreciate that jou have 
done much for us and that we have profited a great 
deal in the few years that we have been associated 
together under your tutelage and instruction. Now when 
we come to sever these ties of association we feel regret 
and it is with unfeigned sorrow that we bid you fare- 
well. 

Members of the Undergraduate Body: I supposethat 
I might justly be considered unfaithful to my task were 
I to terminate my official duties without at least a pass- 
ing reference to you and to your concerns! I would do 
more. I wish that it were at all within the realm of pos- 
sibility for me to chronicle your various misdeeds and to 
impress upon you by appropriate language a fitting sense 
of your own mediocrity. I would that I could lay before 
you in seductive language a plea for your reformation 
and a plan for your redemption. However, when I 
pause a moment and reflect upon the pages of valuable 
manuscript ; when I attempt to estimate the amount of 
ink and when I seek to compute the moments of time 
that in all probability one of my classmates will devote 
to you and your interests, I freely abandon the proposed 
undertaking and consign you to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Tobey. 

Undergraduates: We Seniors as we depart commit 
into your keeping a great trust and impose upon you 
responsibility. _We bequeath to you a precious heritage 
and one to which we would not for all the world that you 
should prove untrue or unfaithful. This trust, which 
we leave behind us and place in your keeping, is our 
University. The heritage which we commit to your 
care is made up of the traditions of years and intimately 
concerns the preservation of our University’s fair name 
and honor. Before we depart we would impress upon 
you the importance of the duty and the sacredness of 
the trust. We would have you make it the object of 
your labors, of your solicitude and of your careful con- 
sideration. Spare no endeavors to make the University 
of Vermont stand where of right it should stand—in the 
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van of smaller colleges and universities throughout the 
land. Spare no honorable measures to preserve the 
integrity of itsscholarship and the standard of its special 
phases of college life—athletic, musical, literary and 
social. May the colors of Vermont’s athletic teams 
wave as victoriously in the contests of the future as they 
have in the past and may the glory of the green and 
gold be the object of your best efforts and of your sin- 
cerest devotions whether it be while in college here or 
when absent in the seasons of vacation or after you 
have graduated out of these academical halls into the 
broader activities of every-day life. 

Classmates : Toaddress to you a brief farewell, a few 
parting words as my concluding task and Iam done. I 
would that I might have been spared this final duty. 
At least I wish that Apollo in some strange fashion 
might touch my lips and impart to them the mystical 
potency of uttering things that I feel but cannot say and 
feelings that move me but cannot be expressed. Do you 
realize Classmates, that those bonds of union forged in 
the shoulder to shoulder strifes of Freshman year ; those 
bonds which were further riveted by encountering the 
difficulties of succeeding years side by side are now to 
be rudely wrenched asunder, severed for ever. When 
we dissolve our session here and leave the shadow of 
these pines it will be never to be re-united as a class. 
However, recollections and memories will be with us 
still and may they be ever fresh in the minds of us all. 
These recollections and these memories we should cher- 
ish in our hearts and treasure sacredly. 

As I think upon our graduation, ‘lassmates, thestory 
of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand Greeks flashes up in 
my recollection. Like those Hellenic heroes of old we 
have left behind us the Ionian Isles of our school days 
and traversed the Aegean Sea of later college life. We 
have ascended to the highest summits of collegiate 
training and of academical attainment. Now from the 
upper slopes of Mt, Teches we gaze back over our course. 
Now for a moment far ahead in the distance we 
catch but a glimpse of the glistening waves of ocean 
and with the cry @a\arra! Oadarra! the sea! the sea! 
We rush down the intervening distance and from the 
Trapezus of our Commencement Day embark on the 
broud ocean of life. Our future voyage, Classmates, is 
yet a matter for speculation and for prophecy. Itis to 
be beset with many vicissitudes and perils, There will 
be many a hidden obstacle to evade and many a rocky 
headland to avoid. Its broad course has been the last 
resting-place of many a gallant mariner. Beneath its 
placid surface lie the remnants of many a splendid 
bark. Yettosafely sail its broad expanse is the highest 
measure of skill, the best test of a successful career and 
of alife well lived. Now my Classmates, it is my last 
and fervent wish that each and every one of you may 
successfully sail this course and prosperously complete 
the voyage and at last arriving in the haven of rest may 
win for yourself the crown of glory and honor. 

JosHUA B. KIRKPATRICK. 


SLELALES 
Class History. 


Late in September in 1896, we came ;to this college 
from various parts of the world, prepared henceforth to 
rally at the cry of 1900. They told us that we werea 
promising lot, and of course, we believed it. We were 
also told of the mighty heroes and strong men in a class 
called the Sophomores. And we believed that too for 
a while. 

Information was received that if the class would 
gather at Athletic Park on the first Saturday of the term 
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ostensibly for foot ball practice, the Sophomores would 
be present in a body and endeavor to show us some ot 
the important principles of the game. We wereon 
hand. Likewise the pugilistic representatives of ’99. 
Our pig-skin was intrusted to one called ‘‘Dutchy.” It 
was in safe hands. On second thought our impression 
is that he did not have it in his hands, but anyway when 
time was called, victory was ours, and the Cynic aptly 
observed that we had begun our career in a felicitous 
manner. It was fitting that we should select for our 
class-president a stalwart youth of lofty height. By the 
way 1900 has always acted on this principle and no man 
less than six feet in height could successtully apply for 
the job of filling our Presidential chair. Vo return to 
our quail on toast, when the gum-drops and cigais com- 
menced to flow everyone knew that we had made no 
mistake in theselection of our Freshman leader. 

The career so auspiciously begun at Athletic Park gave 
us great courage for the coming foot ballstiuggle. The 
fact that we had a coach imported from Dartmouth, a 
strong man, especially in language, and the improved 
methods of training which the team observed, did Lot 
serve to lessen this courage. Nevertheless we were de- 
feated. 

Would that the score might be forgotten. But 
always in the darkest hours some hitherto unheard of 
man comes to the front with words of hope and com- 
fort, and immediately achieves fame. ‘This case was no 
exception tothe rule. In one brief instant the scul in- 
spiring words ‘‘ Freshman now, freshman forever” pro- 
claimed to the world that 1900 had a statesman and an 
orator, and a Thomas Reed, all in one little member. 
The Converse Hall secret scciety was one of the innova- 
tions that struck this college together with 1900, Hewes 
of Dartmouth, and the Middle Wing second floor aggre- 
gation. This society on account ot the inactivity of its 
members not due to their lack of spirits was-short lived. 
Dell receiyed his last degree at the cake-walk. Tommy 
eee itious to join for awhile and then changed his 
mind, 

We won’t dwell longer on Converse Hall. Volumes 
might be written on that subject but without doubt 
some other speaker here to-day will tell you underclass- 
men the trials and tribulations that we have had to un- 
dergo, and then you will wonder that any of us are left 
to tell the tale. The class decided that Rutland was the 
place for a Freshman banquet. The Sophomores deci- 
ded otherwise, and in lieu of this fact three of our mem- 
bers were invited to take a sail on the lake. They 
could not refuse. The famous battle of Lake Cham- 
plain followed. Few writers of history have been grant- 
ed the privilege of witnessing a battle from the point of 
view of the enemy's ship. Tis but justice to 1900 tosay 
that the enemy’s ammunition was vastly superior. 

Faith may be a good thing and Guidici had lots of it 
but if Chiott’s cusswords had been better aimed, captors 
and captives would have been annihilated. In thespring 
of ’97 the 1900 base ball team defeated all-comer3 win- 
ning the cup and demonstrating to the college that 1900 
could play base ball if not foot ball. 

Then came the annual spring cleaning of the faculty; 
when wereturned to take up our arduous duties in Sept- 
ember, it was to learn first, that our ranks had been sad- 
ly decreased. Our comrades who had fallen in the ter- 
rible charges of Converse Hall could never be replaced. 
To besure, 99 was kind to us, tried to help us out. We 
don’t doubt but that they meant well. Their contribu- 
tions were received with open arms but we could uot 
hold them all. Percy fell through at the last minute. 
Another institution of learning way down in Connecti- 
cut heard that we did not have enough six footers up 
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here to perpetuate our race of class-presidents and so 
they sent one up. We received him too. We don’t 
mean to insinuate that we think the class has been gold- 
bricked. Ono! These additions to the class proved 
valuable to the class in many ways. Foot ball, base 
ball, tennis, and shall we say scholarship, yes, some of 
them have. 

We next learned that all class rushes had been posi- 
tively forbidden by the faculty. Nevertheless, those 
who were so fortunate as to be in the vicinity of the 
opera house on Church street October 5th witnessed the 
fiercest cane rush in the history of the University. 
Owing to the appearance on the scene of the city’s gal- 
lant police force the contest still remains unfinished, 
though it isa disputed fact there is no doubt in our 
minds but what 1900 was ahead when the interruption 
occurred. Anyway we were later, for aftera pleasant 
interview with the faculty the entire class incurred the 
penalty of being placed on probation. 

This brings us again to the annual Sophomore-Fresh- 
man game. The class realized that it must do its best 
to win and we believe this was done but victory was not 
ours. Aftera long and hard-fought battle the score 
was a tie, 24-24. 

Our Sophomore banquet was held in Plattsburg; just 
how the class celebrated there it is impossible to state 
here. It is sufficient to say that “Cupid” Spencer and 
James Chesterfield were in it, and the bad’ example set 
by them came near leading the rest of theclass astray. 
In fact, had it not been for Jesse, we doubt if they could 
have been prevailed upon to have returned to their hap- 
py home. For the want of something better to fill up 
space it might be well to divert occasionally and call at- 
tention to some of our popular heroes. Doubtless the 
college-world has never seen and let us hope that it 
never will see again so many representatives of Tamma- 
ny Hall as’are to be found in our ranks, When any 
great or trifling office in college politics needed to be 
filled, here were the men who immediately appointed 
themselves a committee to see that the best man got it. 
But then, some men are born politicians and they can’t 
help it. We might add here that the fame of Our Wal- 
ter will continue to linger around these college walls 
long after the rest of us are forgotten. 

September 98 came and found us Juniors. Filled 
with the ambition of true upper classmen we did all 
that lay in our power to incite a class rush, and failed. 


Let us hope that these pleasant methods of settling class * 


differences have not entirely died out. The Absence 
Committee expressed a desire to become better acquaint- 
ed with our faces and how quickly we hastened to com- 
ply to the kind though unappreciated invitations. Ex- 
cuses that worked in former years lost their charm and 
lucky was he who steered clear of probation. 

It is the general idea that in his Junior year the 
student commences to develop his social proclivities. 
Some of them are so carried away with this idea that 
nothing short of appendicitis, sore feet or examinations 
can hold them in check. I recall in connection with 
this the extremely sad case of a youth in a college town 
less than a hundred miles from here. A student whom 
we will call ‘‘ Josh,” for short, was in such a hurry one 
evening to make a call on some patient sufferer that he 
could not stop to open his door. After his No. 12, patent 
leather had collided with the panel and passed out he 
came to his senses and then, well then, he crawled out 
through the keyhole. 

During this year several of our members were bus- 
ily engaged and through their efforts the 1900 Ariel is a 
work of which the class is justly proud. 

It was about this time in our career that anincident 
occurred which we cannot pass over in silence. One of 


our members decided that it was his move and having 
carefully wiped the mud of South Burlington from his 
his boots and taken up a lofty position on a load of hay, 
he was prepared to take the city by storm. It is said 
that the message he sent back was not unlike that 
famous one of Caesar’s. Yet we who kiow him cannot 
believe it. You all know the cue to his first line of 
march. Lack of space obliges us to omit the others. 
‘*Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, ere I had 
seen that day, Horatio.” 

For the second time in our history the 1900 base ball 
team won the cup without a single defeat. 

As Seniors, the year has passed quickly and pleas- 
antly. Theobstacles which filled our pathway in the 
shape of orations and essays have been met ard—well 
they are of the past. However, the days have not been 
filled with sunshine for all of us. Several of our mem- 
bers have been calli d to their homes on sad journeys. 
They have been oblighed to part with those nearest and 
dearest to them. Let us not forget that ‘‘Into each life 
some rain must fall, some days must be dark and 
dreary.” 

I have endeavored to present to you here, at this our 
last meeting as undergraduates, the principal events of 
our college course. Lest our friends may think our life 
has been all play, it may be well to mention here that i4 
is rumored the class as a whole has stood high in schol- 
arship. The history of the class from now on will be the 
history of its individual members, and time alone will 
tell whether or no we are to prove faithful to ourselves, 


to our class and to our college. 


LEE C. ABBOTT. 


SELELLEA 
Boulder Oration. 


We are assembled here to-day to do honor to the 
class of 1900, and to mention for the last time the trials 
and the tribulations of the Boulder. Do not expect from 
me, kind friends, words that will arouse the emotions 
and cause you to be bathed in a flood of tears, that is the 
farthest from my purpose. I know that you all agree 
that we seniors look sorrowful enough in our caps and 
gowns, and that sentimental expressions would add only 
to the solemnity of the occasion. I find at the very be- 
ginning that this subject isa hard and solid one, but I 
trust ere I am finished that it will be lighter and my 
speech a little bolder, 

It is claimed by geologists that this sacred boulder 
which we worship to-day was formed in the quartenary 
age of the cenozoic period when this continent was cov- 
ered by a great ice sheet and inhabited only by the Hy- 
drochoerus and the Castoroids ; that after being deposit- 
ed on Mt. Mansfield, it came down the mountain with a 
roaring sound ; it crushed rocks, leaped chasms, thunder- 
ed over the plains of Essex Junction and with a final 
bound, whirling through the air, it landed in the space 
between Converse Hall and the ‘‘ Mill.” This, fellow 
members of Converse Hall, geologically speaking, is the 
cause of that slight depression over which the waters 
dance merrily most of the year. 

However true the above theory may seem to scien- 
tists, the most probable theory and the one that will 
stand the test of time is, that this boulder was formed in 
the cellar of a certain professor by wine percolating cal- 
careous material. Herein the midst of the night, when 
good men slept, the faculty met and discussed the situa- 
tion. After many unsuccessful and heartrending at- 
tempts to bring it back to its state of fluidity, they broke 
forth in their anguish and cried, 
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‘* Of all sad things of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these ‘it might have been.’’’ 
Behold the secret! Behold the riddle solved, why the 
faculty has ever shown such a divine interest in the 
sacred boulder ! 

When we entered the University in the fall of 96a 
new life was upon us. Some of us had seen the college 
before, but to all it was a new sensation as we marched 
toward the chapel for the first time, the sound from 
which resembled a buzz saw inmotion. Soon we were 
shaking hands with everybody and our advent was con- 
sidered such an important event, that we did not under- 
stand fully how the college ever existed without us. 

Thus we passed by the ancient boulder in front of the 
‘«mill” without a pious thought, looking upon it with 
disdain and disgust; we desired to know why it should 
be given such a prominent,place ; we thought it ought to 
be removed toa distant and secluded spot far from the 
sight of mortalman. Butah, what achange! Now 
we gaze at it in wonder and in admiration; now we 
stand in awe, and almost in fear before it ; now we pass 
it with stern, solemn and reverential faces, with hats in 
hand and with our thoughts fixed on lofty things. Yes, 
Oh, Boulder! thy influence over us has been for the 
good and to-day we thank thee. 

On Hallowe’en night, 1896, desirous of emulating the 
actions of ’99, a crowd of boys,with pickaxes, crowbars, 
hatchets,shovels,ropes and lanterns, headed by Williams, 
marched to the boulder. They began their so-called 
fun and after an hour of hard, persistent and exciting 
work, they moved it to the southeast corner of the 
‘“‘Hash House.” It remained there for a long time, 
almost buried in the deep, withering grass. The view 
presented was very thrifty. Around it the pigs were 
rooting peacefully in company ; about it the cats were 
making merry at their play and on it the roosters were 
roosting. : 

At length the absence committee worried by the con- 
tinued absence of the boulder caused it to be returned to 
its former abiding place in front of the mill, and there it 
has remained ever since No longer shall we meet that 
soul-inspiring body at their five o’clock teas ; no longer 
shall we say within ourselves, ‘‘we are prevaricating 
for the good cause of humanity.” This committee has 
been steadfast to the true principles of love and order, 
ever ready to grant a sick leave or a leave of absence ‘ 
it has taught us how to be sick ata moment’s notice ; 
and it has made a faint attempt to show us that “if we 
sow in corruption we shall reap in corruption.” 

I wish that I might eulogize you of the status com- 
mittee in fitting terms, but the task is too great. Words 
cannot express the regret that we feel on leaving you, 
for you were the first assemblage of professors that we 
met on entering and the last that we encounter on leav- 
ing. Your future happiness is assured if you follow that 
ancient inscription,— 


‘“‘Fear thou God 

And thou’lt be holy, 

Drink thou heer 

And thou’lt be jolly, 

So fear thou God 

And drink thou beer 

Thou’lt be holy and jolly here.” 


A casual observer and one well versed in scientific 
research would say that the boulder was moulded in 
_ ages past and that now there remains only a part of a 
former great rock. May we not say, in like manner, that 
the action of ‘‘powers higher than our own” have grad- 
ually worn away the traditional customs of the college? 
Cane, cider and football rushes are declared to be unbe- 
coming a gentleman and created not for men, but for 


animals of alowerorder. What is the harm of an old- 
fashioned cane rush? There was a time when the sport 
was approved by all; now it is disapproved by many. 
Isn’t it a pleasing sight to see a large and fighting soph- 
omore overwhelmed by asmall and insignificant fresh- 
man? I say itis, and those who saw Waddell, at a re- 
cent banquet, completely humiliated by Hutchinson of 
the freshman class, will bear me out in this statement. 
The time for reform has come! The period of recon- 
struction is at hand! What class will be the first to 
start the movement which will bring about a new order 
of things, out of which will spring growth, prosperity 
and influence for old U. of Vt.? 

If acareful examination of the boulder be made 
there will be found a dull, pale and greenish layer of 
stone which is of recent deposition. Nothing can bet- 
ter typify the present freshman class than this. Fresh- 
men, most of you come here from ‘‘prep” schools suffer- 
ing from an enlargement of the Ego. It is a common 
disease but usually it is gotten over in the freshman 
year. At least, we did, though there were cases where 
serious relapses occurred. Unless a change takes place 
your symptoms will only be aggravated by the past year. 
Then again, you are almost as green as the present Jun- 
ior class was three years ago. One of your members, 
after a careful survey of yonder Williams Science Hall, 
glanced upward at that ‘‘towering” structure and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My gol, Max, but ain’t that building high?” 
Can you not see the difference between yourselves, a 
crude and uncultivated mass of humanity, and the 
Seniors, types of the perfect man? 

To enumerate the great men of our class and tell of 
their wonderful deeds, would take many a day, and I 
am sorry that I haven’t the time to make a detailed his- 
tory of each man. Nothing has been more pleasing, 
however, than to see the great reverence and respect 
shown to Major Beebe, who has brought honor to his 
class and fame to the University. He has caused the 
freshmen to quail and to know that his word is law; he 
has filled us all with terror and fear by his mere glance. 
Then there is Tyler, the politician, who has led our ship 
of state safely through the storms and tempests of the 
last four years, losing only sixty men in the struggle 
Let us be thankful that his propelling hand never left 
the helm fora moment; if it had the 96th Commence- 
ment would not soon be amere matter of history. I 
wish that I might tell you of ‘‘ Old Josh,”*of Drury, who 
elocutes, and of Oatley, that bold, bad man, who first 
taught ‘‘ Our Georgie Boy” to smoke, but time forbids. 

Classmates. we arenow ready to recommend ourselves 
to the favorable patronage of any civilized community. 
We should remember, however, that all of us cannot be 
street car drivers nor Presidents of the United States, 
but we can all try and itis the trying that really counts. 
The world is not waiting with open arms longing to 
fold us to her bosom. She has use only for those who 
will work with earnestness and with determination. 
Let us, when trials and discouragements beset us, turn 
back in our thoughts to our college days, to our profes- 
sors, to the friends formed here, and last but not least, to 
our old and sacred friend, the Boulder. 

DELANO EUGENE FARR. 


SEESEEES 
Campus Oration. 


When the Senior emerges from the laber of four event- 
ful years. and manages to clear his mind from the nebu- 
lous whirl produced in it by the half a dozen finals, 
which the faculty with rare forethought and kind con- 
sideration have allowed him.to take at the last possible 
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moment ; he realizes that, whatever the value of the 
course tohim, he is now classed as a college-bred man, 
and as such represents to the majority of people the idea 
of education. Itis natural then for him to stop a mo- 
ment and consider how the four years of student life are 
supposed to have wrought this result. There is a popu- 
lar idea that a shock of foot-ball hair, a varsity sweater, 
and ability to give the college yell, constitute the chief 
requisites of the collegeman. Yet there are a few other 
important, if less conspicuous, factors, and in consider- 
ing their attainment we are led to the question : How 
does the college and university educate? 

Although the term college education is often applied 
to the result of either a college or university course, 
there is a growing tendency toward a sharp distinction 
between them. A failure to recognize this clearly has 
led to the assumption that a college is only a little uni- 
versity. and a university a large college. 

In the original sense the terms were not far different, 
but the development of the University idea has led to 
the distinction, that a college is a place where young 
people, whatever their intended occupation, may first 
receive a more or less complete development which we 
term a liberal education, and that a university is a place 
where anybody can Jearn everything, whether it be 
knowledge or technical skill. As we actually observe 
the university it is composed of a central college about 
which is clustered a grgup of professional or technical 
schools where students take up special branches with 
reference to some particular calling. 

The aim of the college then is to develop a man on all 
sides of his nature, to give him control over all those 
qualities of mind which go to make up character. It 
has been argued, and perhaps correctly, that those stu- 
dies which are an expression of the mind, such as the 
languages, philosophy and literature, offer the widest 
field for development. To be sure, the sciences are being 
taught in the college but the average student of the 
short scientific course gains facts rather than principles, 
and they are more apt to remain facts than to become a 
broadening influence. Yet in proper proportions such 
training may be beneficial in suggesting the methods of 
research and showing the spirit of strict adhesion to 
truth. 

On the other hand the principal aim of the technical 
or professional departments of the university, is that a 
person may go as far as possible in some one line of 
knowledge which is to be his specialty, or that combi- 
nation of knowledge and skill which makes his profes- 
sion. Without doubt many students in such schools are 
too closely bound to the bread-and-butter idea and care 
only for those things which are to be used in after life. 
Be this as it may, the fact stands that there are many 
admirable influences in such an education. The mind 
is taught to pin itself to the factin question ; the neces- 
. sity of close observation and strict adherance to the 
truth is shown, and through it all there is a freshness 
and wideness of range that is very stimulating, and be- 
yond this there is development for the mind in those 
deeper and severer regions of scientific research, where 
the mind of man mingles more and more with themere 
facts, as in the study of wide comparative views and in 
the induction of great principles. 

But whatever the ultimate aim of any particular 
school may be, there is a common product of higher ed- 
ucation. The person who has completed a college or 
technical course cannot but have imbued new ideas, 
taken on a broader range of thought, and made him- 
self, more than was possible before, a desirable citizen, 
able to think for himself. 

And besides all this, there is another more subtle in- 
fluence which creeps into our lives though we may not 


notice it, and which is especially gratifying to us who 
are connected with the University of Vermont. -I refer 
to environment. Toa greater or less degree we assume 
characteristics allied to those of our surroundings; we 
recognize this when we speak of ‘‘the rustic country 
lad,” ‘‘the thrifty farmer,” and ‘‘the rugged mountain- 
eer,’ if these suggestive titles are in accord with fact, 
and we really do assume characteristics from our natur- 
al as well as other surroundings, then we ought to be 
happy indeed, for we are located in a cultured town 
whose natural beauties are seldom surpassed. 

The University itself situated on the hill feeds body 
and mind alike with a purer atmosphere and commands 
the landscape even as it commands our thoughts. The 
dear old Mill, monument of our first days, our trials and 
struggles upward, still stands, the center about which 
cluster kindly recollections. The view from the tower 
is a rare one—to the west is the lake ‘‘ our loved Cham- 
plain” and beyond the Adirondacks, eastward, in the 
distance are the Green Mountains, telling us of Allen, 
Warner and other sturdy sons who laid the foundations 
of the state firm as those granite hills themselves. 

The Library, Dorm, and Science Hall, stand out as 
tokens of devotion to Alma Mater. 

The statue of Lafayette reminds us of aman who lived 
for an ideal, who was willing to sacrifice money, friends, 
home, and life if need be that the ideal should not perish. 

The campus, the fountain, and the nocturnal serenades 
have all played their part. 

And we must not forget the faculty who have led us 
well so long; teaching us to delve deep in ‘‘ the underly- 
ing cause and fundamental principle” ; to read in nature 
the history of the ages, and from probation notices that 
we must attend classes and be merciful to freshmen. 
Nor would we forget the absence committee who have 
tried so faithfully to convince us that a lie is a very 
present help in time of trouble. 

And from all these varied experiences steps forth the 
Senior, hoping at least that he is a broader man and 
that from his mastery of student problems some solution 
shall be suggested for those unwritten problems that 
await him. 

His education is not complete—far from that, but he 
may well be congratulated if he has made even a short 
step toward that goal which George William Curtis thus 
defines : 

‘“‘ Education is the entrance of the soul into its rightful 
dominion of intelligence. To make better citizens and 
nobler men, to extinguish ignorance, disorder and crime 
in the wisdom that comes of knowledge and an enlight- 
ened conscience—for this your academy and all your 
schools were formed, for this should those schools be 
evermore maintained.” 

JAMES HAWLEY AIKEN. 


SARESESSS 
Class Poem. 


As sleepers in June daytimes wake from dreams 
Of lands which smiled in sweet Edenic bliss 

To find fair earth is lovely still, and beams 

Of sunlight dearer than a dream elf’s kiss ; 

We wake and faintly see in shadowed guise, 
The dim drawn outlines of the god Regret 

Who fades like roseate tints from western skies 
When gazed upon too long. Yet to forget 
Were wrong, and memory’s solemn voice will sing 
Despite our wills. Then think not of the past 
With sighs, but welcome as a gift from Spring 
The present to thy bosom clasp it fast, 

The day of which the golden hours sum, 

For frowning nights with veiléd ills must come. 


a 
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How often down the beaten paths of thought 
We’ve pressed past scenes aglow in mellow light 
That filled our souls with wonderment and caught 
Our favored fancies captive at their sight. 

And strolled we not through regions tenantless 
Save by th’ eternal foot prints in the soil 

Which we shall traceless leave, not profitless, 

But newly nerved for fields of drudging toil. 

Yet walked we always not on level plain, 

But oft through sweet arbutus meadows roamed, 
By brooks, cloud-mirrored, swollen with warm rain, 
Which, grassy edged, kissed flowers as they foamed. 
And oft, heart sore, we climbed a hill to find 

The scenes as fair as those we left behind. 


But forward doth the path less pleasing seem ? 

Ah no— ’tis fair with flow’rs of Springtime hue 
When full blown roses nod and dream 

In song birds’ melody ‘neath skies of blue. 

And yet I think a cold breath stirs the lea, 

A damp’ning breeze creeps on with strength assured 
Which blows from off an unsailed, shoreless sea 
Beside whose strand the bark of Self lies moored, 

’ Still voyageless but strong in spar and mast 

To struggle with storm-sinewed billows’ might, 
And bend yet break not in the bursting blast— 

To float, sail whole, o’er calmed waves at night: 
Who knows what lurks beneath the stoutest keel, 
Who knows what soundless depths the waves conceal. 


Let not the prospect of the perfect day, 

Nor fancies futile born of imaged thought, 

Subtract one grain from forgéd wills, or weigh 

An atom’s might ’gainst labor sought. 

For God’s own universe is builded so 

’T were not complete if lacked it any deeds 

Of shining worth, yet still completed, though 

Our bravest efforts fail like germiess seed. 

E’en softly as May wind doth blossoms rock 

And, warm breathed, dims the glory of the dew ; 

So softly tread we to Time’s door and knock, 

Tis opened and we pass to things anew. 

’Tis well then if we say within our heart, 

‘See God’s great scheme of which I am a part.” 
WALTER WALLACE TYLER. 


SESLESES 
Pipe Oration. 


I: 


The tribe of 1900 has met for its last council. All 
previous council meetings during our connection with 
this great people, the University of Vermont, have been 
characterized by the war paint and the war regalia. 
But now as we old veteran braves and _ fair-haired 
squaws are gathered around our last council fire, let us 
divest ourselves of war paint, let us bury the tomahawk 
and all join in smoking the pipe of peace. 


Wwe 


We entered an even hundred strong. Oh! how 
strong and how Jearned. How much we knew then 
that we don’t know now. What a blessing we have been 
to old Vermont. Yes. we have indeed been a blessing. 
We brought with us the Goat and made life so pleasant 
for him that he could not leave. Was it not our martial 
ardour that made Capt. Tutherly heartily wish to re- 
turn to his company and give us our beloved Lieut. B. 
in his place? But in our leaving we confer the greatest 


blessing of all on our Alma Mater, for do we not take 
with us the noble Drury and the self-sacrificing Kitch.? 
I understand that Prof. Kitchin intends to take life easy, 
as he goes into the life insurance business. 

We have had the average number of ‘‘scraps,” scraps 
with other classes and with the faculty. The difference 
between our scraps and others is that we always won. 
Didn’t we win from ’99 at Athletic Park, our first year ? 
The next year didn’t we win two victories in one? We 
defeated the freshmen ou Church St. and at the same 
time showed our wonderful disregard for the mandates 
of the faculty. 

Not satisfied with such scraps we must needs have a 
political one in which Mark Hanna, alias Croker, set an 
example which only William Jennings Bryan would 
follow. 

Speaking of political scraps, reminds me of Drury’s 
attempt to run Congress with the result characteristic 
to his work, limited success and unlimited swelling in 
the occipito parietal region. By the way, I learned 
yesterday that Drury has already jumped to the Page 
ticket in order to keep in with the beer and cigars. 

Our farewells must be made to the faculty, that dis- 
tinguished body of men, women and children who have 
rounded the corners and filed off the roughness as much 
as possible. Of course we have had our trials with them, 
we have also had our pleasures. It is really a pleasure 
to appear before the Absence Committee and if an invi- 
tation to a 5 o’clock tea is omitted any one week we feel 


. like holding an investigation to know the reason. 


The Status Committee, that cosmopolitan body of men 
which has ruled us so tyranically for four years, is at 
last outdone. The several members, each realizing that 
“the underlying cause” of their inability to cope with 
us is our ‘‘terrible and overpowering misconception” of 
true obedience and humbleness to our superiors, have 
disbanded and retreated. First, the professor who has 
promised most faithfully to thrash every man who 
makes any noise in South Mill. Don’t be afraid of him, 
sub-freshmen, he won’t hurt you, he has the good of 
the students more at heart than any one else on the 
faculty. 

Our European ministers have at last returned to their 
homes. He of the mighty avoirdupois and mightier vo- 
cabulary, ‘‘don’t you know,” the instructorof French, 
Spanish and Italian, has entered into his work here with 
such zeal that he has combined the characteristics of his 
several tongues. As_ loquacious as a Frenchman, as 
honorable as a Spaniard, and as learned asa Dago. He 
who remarked in French III. that ‘‘The Saracens never 
smoked, they were too good Christians to smoke, they 
didn’t drink nor use tobacco in any form.” In the words 
of the immortal Drury we should say of him ‘‘The met- 
amorphosis in his personality will assume eventually 
such serious aspects that imputations as to his sanity 
will constantly be made.” We always knew that Drury 
was a great man as shown in his method for getting his 
laundry work for nothing. 

We must bid ‘‘ farewell” to Lafayette, he who was so 
fervently kissed by the freshmen last fall. ‘‘ Farewell” 
to the fountain which for many years has served to cool 
the heated blood of Freshmen, ‘‘ Aurevoir” to the Li- 
brary and especially its alcoving parties. ‘‘ Adieu” to 
the Science Building and Mill, scenes of flunks galore. 
**So-long”’ to the Dorm. ‘‘ Auf wedersehen” to the 
old Campus and Green, scenes of all the pleasure of col- 
lege life. We must say, ‘‘ good-bye” to Battery Park 
and Hay-Hull. 

Speaking of Hay-Hill does it ever remind you of the 
tree of golden apples so thoroughly guarded by Ladou 
the nine headed serpent ? 
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For four long years we have assembled with intermit- 
tent regularity to ‘‘flunk” or ‘ bluff” as the case may 
be and to receive due compensation. We have been ad- 
vanced by virtue of our good work from Freshmen 
through intermediate stages to Seniors. Yes, we have 
learned something. One could hardly spend four years 
anywhere without that. The absence committee gave 
us a thorough course in prevarication for three years, 
and with a few exceptions considered us so well versed 
in the art that we were excused from further tests and 
exams in that course, 


During our stay here we have seen scraps die out and 
with them athletics and college spirit. Investigations 
have been so. thorough that a Sophomore does not dare 
to call a man a freshman for fear of the wrath of the 
faculty. 


We have felt the need of a gymnasium and now thanks 
to influential alumni together with the untiring efforts 
of President Buckham we at last have the prospect of 
one. We sincerely hope that athletics will take a rise 
in consequence, 


We have seen military science become interesting by 
getting a thorough gentleman and scholar at the head of 
the Department, and we ail consider it indeed an honor 
to have him with us thts afternoon, to feel his hand 
shake and hear his hearty ‘‘ God bless you” to launch 
us on the sea of life. 


We shall ever recall our Sophomore year as being the 
only year in which we really enjoyed Military Science ; 
and we shall always render thanks to the Secretary of 
War who detailed to us such a noble man and such a 
friend and champion of Vermont as we have found in 
Captain Bailey. 


We have seen all these things and much more, and 
now as we gather for our annual Monday afternoon 
weeping match we are looking for something more. One 
of our fair-baired squaws promised most faithfully that 
she too would burn incense to the Gods of peace. The 
male contingent of the class has longingly looked for- 
ward to this and prepared the way with Perique and the 
ambulance. 


The pipe has always been a stepping-stone to higher 
things, as shown by the Irishman who filled his with 
glass because he had heard that if he smoked glass he 
could see the spots on the sun. 


. Classmates in two days we shall be alumni and soon 
after scattered to the four winds. Some to continue 
study, some to enter business, some leave Vermont to 
move to the state of matrimony, some with test-tube 
and reagent bottle will endeavor to turn the world topsy- 
turvey, while others with the products of nature will 
attempt to build it up again ; but we are all University 
of Vermont men. 


Let us not forget our alma mater and when in domes- 
tic or any other trouble let us seek contentment of mind 
and body in the never-failing balm—the pipe of peace. 
Whether we burn incense with the aristocratic cigar or 
with old stand-by briar and amber let us always in im- 
agination return to the pleasures and joys of our college 
days. 


And as we sail out onthe sea of life with its cross- 
winds and cross-currents, let us occasionally ‘come 
about” on the other tack and make a clean, straight run 
before the wind back to harbor and visit once more the 
building yards that constructed our ship and taught us 
to sailit. Letus return often and raise our voices in 
shout and song for our beloved University of Vermont. 

DELL B. ALLEN. 


Folk Lore of Plants. 


Ever since the earliest times a sort of personality has 
been attached to plants probably because they, like 
human beings, have a life of their own, and are subject 
to disease. It was partly this idea that led to the belief 
that trees were inhabited by certain spirits call dryads. 
In a passage from one of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, a 
beautiful story is told of adryad begging a woodman 
to spare the tree to which her life was linked. This 
passage reminds one of an experience of Aineas as 
related by Virgil. Aineas while on his way to offer 
sacrifice, tore some twigs from a bush, when a yoice 
crying out told him that his friend Polydorus had died 
there, and that the bush had sprung from his blood, and 
was nourished by it. 

From Ovid we have examples of the idea that plants 
become the habitation of departing spirits,in his story 
of Baucisand Philemon, who were changed into oak 
trees because of their hospitality to Jupiter who had 
been refused shelter by all others in the village. The 
stories of Daphne and Syrinx, who were changed, the 
former into a laural and the latter into a reed, are very 
familiar and they illustrate also this belief of transmi- 
gration of souls into plants, as does the story of the sis- 
ters of Phaéthon who, while weeping over the death of 
their brother, were changed into poplars. 

A tradition common to many races is that of the de- 
scent of the human race from a tree. This belief was 
prevalent among the Greeks and Romans and later 
among the Teutonic races. This belief is called the 
myth of Yggdrasil or the Tree of the Universe. 

Much symbolism, which became greatly elaborated in 
course of time, has gathered about this wonderful tree, 
and much philosophy was embodied in the roots, the 
branches and the never failing springs from which the 
roots were nourished. 

It is very probable, as some have thought, that the 
corrupted forms of the Mosaic history of creation found 
in many of the primitive mythologies may have sug- 
gested such a belief as that of the Yggdrasil. 

Such ideas as this probably led to the form of religion 
seen in plant and tree worship. Some have thought 
that this worship of trees came from a perception of 
their beauty and utility which caused people to believe 
there was some divine power about them. The Druids 
were tree worshipers, and the people of Germany must 
have beenalso. The Christmas tree is probably a rem- 
nant of the tree adoration of their ancestors. Among 
the Greeks the evidence of this kind of worship is un- 
doubted ; we read of theoak of Jupiter, the laurel of 
Apollo, the olive of Minerva. Survivals of this form of 
religion may still be found among many peoples, show- 
ing how long old superstitions exist even after they 
have ceased to be generally believed. 

In nearly all countries witchcraft has played an im- 
portant part inthe early history, It has been earnestly 
believed in, and spells of various kinds have been em- 
ployed to avert its evil effects. Plants played an im- 
portant part inthis phase of superstition also ; some be- 
ing used by the witches because of their poisonous qual- 
ities, and some being employed asa charm against the 
evil spell. Shakespeare makes one of his witches speak 
of the root of hemlock digged in the dark. Thereisa 
reference in his work also to the power which witches 
were supposed to have of making themselves invisible 
by the use of fern seed. 

Astrange superstition connected with witchcraftis 
that of the root of the mandrake which was supposed to 
resemble a person. The possessor of this strange root 
had wonderful power. 
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Akin to this association of flowers with witches is 
their connection with fairy lore. In Romeo and Juliet, 
Mercutio speaks of Queen Mab’s arrival in a nut-shell, 
showing that fairies were supposed to use nuts as their 
mode of conveyance. The wood anemone was sup- 
posed to shelter these tiny beings in rainy weather. 
Shakesdeare speaks of Ariel as reclining in a cowslip’s 
bell, and calls the crimson drops in its blossom, ‘‘rubies, 
‘fairy favors.” We read of the gossamer garments of 
the fairies in Midsummer Night’s Dream, when of 
Oberon we are told : 


‘* A rich mantle did he wear 
Made of tinsel gossamer.” 


The St. Johnswort was supposed to be held in special 
honor by these tiny beings, and people in the Isle of Man 
believed that if a traveller should happen to step on this 
plant after dark a fairy horse would suddenly appear and 
carry him away. According to one legend mortals have 
frequently been transformed into fairies by eating am- 
brosia or some peculiar kind of herb. These are only a 
few of the legends and superstitions connected with fairy 
mythology, but they serve to show how in this field also, 
plants play an important part. 

Indeed, plants have been associated with nearly every 
branch of mythology. Whoever eats of the leaves of 
the so-called ‘‘ poet’s tree” is supposed to be gifted with 
a melodious voice. An allusion to thisis found in Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh.—‘‘ His voice was sweet as if he had chew- 
ed the leaves of the enchanted tree.” Many plants such 
as the sesame of the Arabian Nights had the power of 
opening doors behind which were great treasures. There 
is a similar belief in Cornwall, England, where the miners 
determine the situation and direction of seams of ore by 

_means of a divining rod, and even now many people of 
our own land believe that the witch hazel branch will 
point to the spot where a well of water can be found. 

Many plants are considered lucky or unlucky. The 
deadly nightshade is regarded as a plantof evil omen 
because it was said to have ‘‘brought those who had 
eaten of it into a sleep, in which many have died.” 
There is a common superstition in some countries that 
when roses and violets bloom in the autumn, an epi- 
demic for the following year is foretold. In Italy it is 
considered unlucky for a rose to close its leaves, and in 
some parts of Scotland, the bluebell is regarded with 
dread, and is never picked. A strange belief in the su- 
perstitions of Thuringia is one which says that if on the 
extraction of a tooth the person should eat three daisies 
he will be thenceforth free from the toothache. 

In all phases of mythology and superstition we find 
that the imagination of even the primitive peoples has 
clothed with graceful legends the plants which either 
for their beauty or utility have attracted attention, and 
many of these legends have come down to us and have 
given a poetic beauty to the commonest flowers of 
the wayside. In the delicate beauty of these blossoms 
about us, we see the traces of God’s handiwork, which 
bestows the same care and attention on each one. Some- 
times it almost seems as if the flowers could speak, they 
are so full of life and beauty. From them, though silent, 
we may learn lessons by which to govern our lives. The 
daisy, so common a flower that we do not appreciate 
its charm, may teach us lowliness of mind, as may also 
the modest violet, while the sturdy oak bids us have 
courage, for great things sometimes come from small 
beginnings. é 

Those in close touch with nature may, in the words of 
Bryant, hear her ‘‘speak a various language” through 
the most beautiful of her children, the flowers. By 
communion with nature we gain in the words of Lowel 


‘* A close sympathy which reveals 
Not less than her own works, pure gleams of light 
And earnest parables of inward lore.” 


EDITH CARPENTER. 
FFFSSSSES 


Address to Undergraduates. 


To begin with, I wish you to fully realize that for va- 
rious reasons it is a very, very difficult thing to write an 
address to undergraduates, 

You will noticethat this method of opening my ad- 
dress is classic, being based on Caesar’s well known rule 
of first commenting on and complimenting the great 
bravery of the enemy and then asserting that he con- 
quered them, with only one inference possible. But 
really itis hard to say anything original or bright. 
Neither my own native ability, of which there is consid- 
erable doubt in the minds of the faculty, nor the ability 
of the faculty, of which there is still greater doubt in 
my mind, has been able to collect enough gray matter 
in my ‘stamping ground for psychology” with which 
to produce a witty address. 

So I shall content myself with giving time honored 
advice, with the hope that like the ordinary minister’s 
sermon, it may do some good, even if itis not interest- 
ing. And in this I am singularly fortunate in that the 
need of good advice is something ‘‘tremendous.” 

Man is an imitative creature we are told, and with 
thisin mindI know of no better way to teach your 
‘young idea” than to call to your attention a few of the 
mighty deeds of a few of my classmates, 

I realize that Iam laying myself open to the charge 
of favoritism in thus singling out a few individuals, 
but even in our uniformly excellent class there are sev- 
eral stars of brighter light than their companions, andif 
my classmates who are unfortunate enought not to be 
mentioned, will forgive me this once, knowing it is for 
the good of your undergraduates, I promise never to of- 
fend so again. 

Naturally as itis the aim of our educational insti- 
tutions to be intellectual our success in literary lines is 
doubly commendable. 

‘No one will differ with me, I think,” to quote Prof, 
Howes, which quotation by the way shows a marked 
characteristic of the genial professor, when I ascribe 
to the ‘Diary of Dobbs’ the highest position in this field. 
For a story of touching power and virile strength itisa 
remarkable production. The author rises above the or- 
dinary rules of story-writing, such as being interesting, 
or bright, or witty, or exciting, or entertaining, rules 
which govern such ordinary writers as Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, or Kipling, or other such men, and with one 
grand sweep of his wings soars into fame by having 
that hall mark of excellence placed upon it, namely, 
that of being published in the Cynic. Some persons 
might say that the secret of its publication was that the 
author was at the same time editor-in-chief of the said 
paper, but we would reply that such persons are envi- 
ous of recognized merit. It is asimple story, extremely 
so, and yet somehow no one has yet succeeded is discov- 
ering any point to it. ‘‘Butoh! what a finish,” to 
quote a certain article in the Cynic again. For sus- 
tained interest and uncertainty at the end it is equalled 
only by Frank Stockton’s tale of the ‘‘Lady or the 
Tiger,” who, speaking softly, we should suspect of crib- 
bing his thrilling ending from the “Diary” were it not 
for the fact that it preceded it. But as the ‘‘Diary” and 
Kipling end, ‘‘that’s another story.” 
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Second if not indeed equal to this literary gem is the 
‘“‘Mystery of the Lilacs,” not by the Duchess, but by 
the Captain. For dramatic interest and soul stirring 
plot it ranks equal to the Sherlock Holmes series. It is 
now running in serial form in the Black Cat. We sin- 
cerely hope the cat won’t come back. 

As a star of fifteen or more points instead of the ordi- 
nary five, Thomas Reed Powell, to judge by his honor 
slip is a man worthy to beimitated. His fame rests 
chiefly upon his coining of the one motto, Freshmen 
now, freshmen forever! Tommy’s one weakness was 
that he always would talk about himself and his future, 
but this was partly offset by the fact that he never said 
anything he didn’t prove. 

But perhaps it is rather egotistic in me, from the 
standpoint of my class, to recount deeds which are well 
known to you. Rather perhaps should I speak to you 
more directly, 

First to you Juniors, who if you have good luck and 
the conference committee is abolished, will next year be 
Seniors. The most earnest wish of all those who know 


you, is that Joshua shall command the sun to stand still ~ 


and give you one more year as Juniors, so that if possi- 
ble by some means you might be fitted to partly fill at 
least the grand, dignified position of Seniors. Whata 
terrible gulf there is between you and that responsible 
position it is discouraging for us who are soon to leave 
the college in your baby hands, to contemplate. We shall 
make you the object of our prayers that during the com- 
ing summer some miracle may be performed by which 
you may be changed into students fit to bear the bur- 
dens we shall entrust to you. Miracles it will have to 
be for by all known rules of mathematics zero is equal to 
nothing and out of nothing can nothing come. 

You are however entitled to a great deal of praise for 
the tie foot ball game played 1900; any class would 
well be proud of that distinction, but itis so long since 
you added any new sprigs to the wreath of laurel won 
that day that the wreath is looking decidedly faded. 
All your glory and possible reputation is centered upon 
one illustrious man, Governor Know-it-all-and-Bound- 
to-tell-it. To your competent hands, Governor, we en- 
trust the running of this little institution; we realize 
that you know everything, so we feel confident this little 
job won’t bother you. Intellectually you have proved 
yourself far superior tothe task. Yourcontributions to 
the Cynic under Olla Podrida, Driftwood Fire,etc., show 
you are a rara avis, with the species as yet undermined. 
Those little touches of life, so sweetly and simply told, 
bid fair to make your name famous from Winooski to 
Derby. Truly they are wonderful sketches. ‘‘Now take 
the Greeks for example; they had no such thing in 
their literature.” For which we warmly congratulate 
the Greeks. Without doubt you are the most wonder- 
ful man in the class. The only dissenting voice we hear 
to this statement is that of the ex-leader of the glee club 
but that was only a habit with him. 

To be frank with you, you as a class have done noth- 
ing, either good or bad, and if negative qualities were 
horses, or to be more up to date, automobiles, you could 
doubtless ride a long way on the road to Paradise ; but 
unfortunately such is not the case and we impress upon 
you the necessity for positiveness. 

To you in particular is entrusted the solving of the 
most serious problem which has ever faced the Univer- 
sity, that is, the disbanding. of our ball team and neces- 
sarily the condition of our athletics in general. This 
deplorable, condition has come about from a variety of 
causes, which we all know. Base ball, upon which our 
reputation was made, has been going down for the past 
four of five years until we reached the bottom this 
spring. Weall know our spirit in the matter has not 


been what it should be; that fraternity politics have 
helped to killit; that our method of not putting the 
best men into office has hurt seriously the management 
of the team ; that the faculty have not done what they 
should; but whosever fault it was, we all, professors 
and students, realize our shortcomings, our sins of omis- 
sion and commission and to-day we are on the right 
track. All the fraternities have agreed not to enter 
into political combinations but to give the offices to the 
best men; the plan of sending our team in the early 
spring without any outdoor practice on a southern trip 
to compete with teams which have had the advantage 
of amonth or two outdoor work is to be abandoned ; 


‘instead of playing tramp teams here, as far as possible 


regularly organized series of games with colleges of rec- 
ognized standing are to be arranged and thus each - 
game will be interesting not only in itself but as one of © 
aseries. The faculty have shown themselves anxious to 
meet us half way in this matter, and hand in hand to 
workout a succeessful solution of the problem. They are 
going to aid us in every possible legitimate way to place 
base ball and athletics in general on a sound and suc- 
cessful foundation. 

To you, 1901, in particular and to the lower classes is 
entrusted the carrying out of this work already begun. 

In a year or two you will have the gymnasium, hith- 
erto only a dream, to aid you. If you show yourself 


- worthy and do your work well once again we will send 


out teams that will carry the “green and gold” of dear 
old Vermont to victory over the crimson of Harvard, 
the blue of old Yale, the red and blue of Pennsylvnia. 

1902. Wedon't wonder you have been rather quiet 
for you, since you so ignominiously failed to interfere 
in any way with the freshman’s banquet. We know 
you have been congratulated rather sarcastically upon 
your success, but please get over the mistake of suppos- 
ing that that sheepish look which has adorned your 
youthful countenances ever since that banquet, is 
martyr-like. Remember that martyrs’ crowns aren’t 
worth the carrying home these 20th century days. 

Afterall you did have some nice little trips to Shel- 
burne, etc., with none of these wearisome freshmen 
around to mar your pleasure. What a blessed relief it 
would have been for your feelings if, when you returned 
to town, you could only have borrowed George Percival 
Auld’s umbrella, the same one as in his famous umbrella 
story, with which to hide your chagrined countenances. 
But never mind, console yourself with the reflection 
that the time demanded mighty men and if Providence 
didn’t make you equal to the occasion it was the fault of 
Providence, not yours. 

Freshmen! Whenever we think of you, words fail to 
express our feelings, and itis a fortunate thing. for 
otherwise the ladies might be shocked. Youhave been 
with us a year; it seems much longer to us and the 
faculty, but perhaps that is owing to our standpoint. 
Ever since that September day you have been in process 
of having the wheat garnered from the chaff, and the 
process is by no means completed, as is evident from the 
chaff still sticking in your hair and toyour clothes in 
places. 

However, in some respects you are notso bad and you 
are certainly to becongratulated that you are no worse ; 
nomatter how conscientious we are we can all join in 
that. You have certainly given us our money’s worth 
in freshness, greenness, and the other typical qualities of 
afreshman. It requires no strain on the part of our 
imagination to conceive of you as having walked in the 
green pastures by the still waters of the Onion or the 
** Crick.” Keep on imbibing knowledge the way you 
have done and in the end you will be poorer and Red 
Murphyricher. But whatever else you do, don’t fail to 
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consult your spiritual advisers in all matters you need 
helpon. Remember that Prof. Slocum is well up on all 
matters pertaining to the heart. Prof. Bullard can give 
you much good advice, as to how they do it at 
Brown ; Prof. Merrill, how to play tennis and shoot a 
pistol, and so on, ad nauseam. 

And now tothe freshest of the fresh, the picturesque 
boys who roam about the streets without their hats. 
What a noble custom to inaugurate here. Truly when- 
ever we look upon you prowling about the streets loose 
under the hot sun, with your hair ina wild tangle and 
your faces blistered, we are reminded of the days when 


yourancestors swung by their tails in the forest prime- . 


val; we do not wonder atall that Prof. Perkins is an 
evolutionist. Could he be otherwise ? We think not. But 
console yourself if you can with the reflection that you 
are pioneers and that pioneers have always been looked 
down upon and scoffed at,but in the end have triumphed 
and have gone down to everlasting glory ; so who 
knows but that some day around Lafayette will bea 
group of statues bearing the illustrious names of Booth 
and Reed, with that of Call-me-Nelson rising from the 
fountain like a masculine mermaid. 

And, fellow students, let me impress one thing upon 
you, don’t let the faculty or anything else do away 
with the custom of submerging the underclassmen, 
This morning, very early, we upperclassmen had one of 
the jolliest times and some of you underclassmen the 
wettest since we struck this university ; you, perhaps, 
may not beable to fully appreciate the humor in the 
situation, but wait until you stand securely outside 
the fountain and then you'll see the joke, For these 
‘*babes in the woods” Call-me-Nelson and Martin we 
leave nothing but contempt that they couldn’t stand 
and take their bath like men. 

To the Juniors, just one word more. Those of you 
who wish to get on the Junior Prom committee are most 
apt to attain your wish if you follow Bro. Kellogg’s 
plan of going to the nominating committee with tears in 
your eyes and begging fora place. It is almost certain 
to succeed. Kellogg’s secret of success is that whatever 
he isin he puts his whole mind upon and lets every- 
thing else fall even to his—but that’s another story. 

JESSE W. TOBEY. 


SRAAZSESE 
ivy Oration. 


‘One morning in spring, two youths were walking 
arm in armina wood. ‘Letus try,’ said the one to the 
other, ‘to find the image of our friendship, for man 
loves to find the picture of his own life in nature.’— 
‘Behold the ivy clinging to the young oak! The tree 
grows in youthful beauty and vigor, like the column of 
a temple which youths and virgins have adorned with 
the first foliage of spring. The tender ivy clings to 
the oak, as if it strove to become one with the tree; 
but for the oak it would creep in the dust.” 

The friendships formed during the pleasant days of 
college life are invariably the choicest and dearest of 
our lives. They are more passionate. We give our best 
to our friends while in college, and in this way the good 
in us is drawn out, our character receives the stamp 
which makes for much in our fuller development, for 
we are in that period of life when we are most easily 
molded and fashioned by outer influences. The busi- 
ness affairs of life have not as yet taken possession of 
our attention. 

Before entering the University we looked forward 
with as much anticipation to the associations of the col- 


lege experience as we did to the regular work in the 
class room, and after all is over and the scenes of the 
four years are far behind us, the memory of the friends 
we have known here will remain uppermost. The old 
landmarks of former associations will ever be dear to 
us, and if one of our comrades should fall by the way, 
it willseem that alink in the chain has been broken 
whose place none other can fill. 

A well-known author writes of these college friend- 
ships in the following manner : 

‘*Schoolmates slip out of sight and knowledgeand aie 
forgotten; or if you meet them, they bear another 
character ; the boy isnot there. Itisa new acquaint- 
ance that you make, with nothing of your fellow upon 
the benches but the name. 

But with your classmates in that later school, where 
form and character were both nearer ripeness, and 
where knowledge labored together, bred the first 
manly sympathies, it is different. And as you meet 
them, or hear of them, the thought of their advance 
makes a measure of your own—it makes a measure of 
the now. 

You judge of your happiness by theirs, of your pro- 
gress by theirs, and of your prospects by theirs. If one 
is happy, you seek to trace out the way by which he has 
wrought his happiness; you consider how it differs 
from your own; and you think with sighs, how you 
might possibly have wrought the same; but now it has 
escaped. If another has won some honorable distinc- 
tion, you fall to thinking how the man—your old equal, 
as you thought, upon the college benches has outrun 
you. It pricks to effort and teaches the difference be- 
tween now and then.” 

In after life, the friendships formed are of a different 
nature. They are connected with the striving for suc- 
cess. What we give we shall expect to have compen- 
sated by an equal return of benefits, Then friendships 
are more apart from our lives, here they have formed, 
as it were our whole existence. 

There is a Portugese proverb which says, ‘‘ They are 
rich who have friends. There is no living without 
friends.” 

If this is soelsewhere to what a greater extent is it 
true in college. Nowhere else is there such a true bond 
of sympathy. Small rivalries may arise to form a par- 
tial separation at times, but, for the most part these 
rivalries are good natured and even then friendship’s 
ties are too strong to bebroken. ‘‘ We rejoice in the joy 
of our friends as much as we do in our own and we are 
equally grieved by their sorrows.” The hail of the 
friends whom we come in contact with after graduation 
does not have the same hearty ring as does that of the 
college chum. Never again will friendships be more 
unalloyed by self-interest. 

In this way we can see readily how a college training 
is able to make a man of better social worth, but as no 
oneside of a person’s development should be emphasized 
to the exclusion of another, the main object of a univer- 
sity course, the acquiring of knowledge and the training 
of the mind must go hand in hand with the social train- 
ing. 

The ivy is closely associated with poetry and as it 
symbolizes poetry on the side of learning, it may be ap- 
propriately chosen as emblematic of the beautiful in 
learning. There is a stanza by Dickens which well 
characterizes this plant. 


‘©O, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth over ruins old ! 

Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
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Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 


The op2ning lines of Milton’s Lycidas contain a refer- 
ence to the ivy which with the laurel and myrtle, Mil- 
ton plucks symbolizing his return to verse-writing. 


«¢ Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And*with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.” 


As the ivy represents learning on its gentler side so a 
college training teaches a man to admire and cherish the 
beautiful in learning. By it his ideals are elevated and 
hidden traits of character which otherwise might remain 
unrevealed are brought out. The refining influence 
brings out a decided change in mind and manners. 

** All great men have attributed their success more to 
the mental and moral habits acquired in early life than 
to anything else.” F : 

The ayerage young man comes to the university with 
very little experience. He is thrown among influences 
which are uplifting until by degrees the rough edges 
are worn off, the softening influences of the college life 
polish him and his true nature appears. : 

Classmates, as to-day we ‘‘direct the clasping ivy 
where to twine” may it be with the determination to 
prove after the doors of the university have closed be- 
hind us that these influences have been ours, and may 
we ever be mindful to uphold the honor and dignity of 


“©old Vermont.” 
ARTHUR E. LOVETT. 
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Reception to the Seniors. 


A pleasant feature of the week preceding Com- 
mencement was the reception to the Senior class 
given at President Buckham’s on Wednesday, 
June 20, from 8 until 11. President and Mrs. 
Buckham, Miss Carpenter and Kirkpatrick re- 
ceived. 

PFSSSSOF 


Kappa Alpha Theta Reception. 


Lambda chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta gave 
a reception to the Senior class and the faculty on 
the lawn at Grass Mount, Thursday, June 21, 
from five until eight. The receiving party were 
Miss Hibbard, Miss Morris and Miss Mabel 
Brownell. Light refreshments were served. The 
event proved a very pleasant one, and left noth- 
ing to be desired in point of success. 


‘University presided at the organ. 


THE NINETY-SIXTH COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT. 


Sunday, June 24. 
BACCALAUREATE SERVICE. 


The baccalaureate sermon by President Buck- 


ham was delivered in the College Street Church 


on Sunday afternoon at three o’clock. Presi- 
dent Buckham and J. B. Kirkpatrick, president 
of the Senior class, followed by the members of 
the class, entered under the direction of the 
marshal, C. D. Partridge, and took the block of 
seats reserved at the front of the church. The 
regular quartette of the College Street Church 
furnished the music. Miss Batchelder of the 
President 
Buekham preached a helpful sermon from the 
text: ‘“Itook thee from the sheepcote, from 
following the sheep, to be a ruler over my peo- 
ple, over Israel.” 2nd Sam. VII, 8. He em- 
phasized the power and possibilities of a humble 
origin. 
Y. M. 0. A. ANNIVERSARY. 

The annual anniversary exercises of the Y. M. 
C. A. were held at the College Street Church 
Sunday evening. J. G. Currier, president of 
the college Y. M. C. A. presided. He was assist- 
ed in the opening exercises by Rev. J. H. Met- 
calf, Rev. C. L. Hall and Rev. W. S. Roberts. 

Rey. G. G. Atkins of the First Church de- 
livered an eloquent address from the text: ‘To 
him that overcometh I will give to eat of the 
tree of life.” Rev. II, 7. The subject of the 
address was “The Disipline of Life.” 


Monday, June 25. 
OLASS DAY. 


Class day, by custom and precedent the espe- 
cial property of the graduatiug class, was a day 
of ideal beauty. During the preceding night the 
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Seniors had taken possession of the college 
grounds, and had conferred on the statue of 
Lafayette the customary honor of arraying him 
in full Senior dress—cap and gown, class colors, 
class pipe and all. Such members of the two 
lower classes as were procurable were carefully 
but thoroughly immersed in the fountain—a 
proceeding supposed to be necessary to their 


proper entrance into an upper class. 
SENIOR WALK. 


The custom of the Senior walk was duly ob- 
served Monday morning, when the Senior class 
met at the mill and thence marched to the resi- 
dence of President Buckham and subsequently 
to the homes of other members of the faculty. 
The walk possessed its usual interesting features, 
being characterized by well chosen words of 
farewell from the members of the family, and 
cheers and class yells from the class. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES. 


The celebration of class day was more than 
usually suecessful. Shortly before two o’clock 
the Senior class assembled in the rear of the Bil- 
lings Library, and marched to music by the or- 
chestra to the time-honored spot beneath the 
pines, where a large audience was already await- 
ing them. The program that followed was well 
carried out; the speakers showed plenty of 
thought as well as humor, and the feathered 
shafts of wit were numerous enough to keep the 
audience in exceedingly good humor. The pro- 
gram follows: 


CLASS DAY PROGRAM. 


VESLT CU epee: Ptr Rec ete er ee oe Orchestra 
President’s Address._..:-.. Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick 
Glass History. sss eet See Pete Lee Clark Abbott 
BonlderQsation: 2232 ots oe. Delano Eugene Farr 
Musigt a2 one one oe ere ee een as SWOT. Orchestra 
Camps Oration no ceteetees 2. 20) James Hawley Aiken 
EOC ss) 53S. Sees eee ee Walter Wallace Tyler 
(Read by John Lowe Fort, Jr.) 
PimejOragionysce.. 22-24 ss seers eae Dell Beeman Allen 
IVER TS 1p ete new es ee ee Orchestra 


Re ate |. Sp a eek on nou Edith Louise Carpenter 
Address to Undergraduates_______. Jesse Weston Tobey 
DOR ete non ee Arthur Edward Lovett 
GiassMarshal=2 = S20. 2 Carroll Dunham Partridge 


Planting The Class Ivy. 
KAPPA ALPHA THETA RECEPTION. 


The Eta Alumnae Chapter of Kappa Alpha 
Theta gave a reception to the college women of 
the city at the home of Mr. J. W. Votey on 
Prospect street, immediately following the class 
day exercises. 


SENIOR PROMENADE. 


Class day closed most pleasantly with the 
Senior Promenade at the Billings Library in the 
evening. ‘The function was an unqualified suc- 
cess. 


tendance was large. 


Many alumni were present and the at- 
The reception committee 
was composed of G. C. Gould and Miss Atwood 
of the Senior Class, Capt. and Mrs. C. J. 
Bailey. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


Par Bera Kappa. 


The annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society was held at nine o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing. The following officers were re-elected Pre- 
sident, Prof. J. E. Goodrich ; Vice President, 
J. H. Converse; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Florence Burdick ; Registrar, Rev. G. Y. Bliss ; 
Treasurer, Dr. Lyman Allen. 

P. P. Johnson, ’98, who was unable to be pre- 
sent at the initiation of the members from ’98, 
was initiated. 

The initiates from the class of 1900 are: 
Boyce, Kirkpatrick, Miss Atwood, Miss Carpen- 
ter, Fort, Beebe, Drury, Powell, Williams, 
Miss Burt, and Sawyer. 

ASSOCIATE ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni 
was held in the college chapel at 10°30 o’clock. 
In the absence of the president the vice-presi- 
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dent, Robert Roberts, presided. The officers of 
last year were re-elected : President, John H. 
Converse ; Vice-president, Robert Roberts ; Sec- 
retary, Chas. E. Allen ; Treasurer, J. H. Macom- 
ber ; Obituary Committee, G. G. Benedict, J. 
E. Goodrich, G. Y. Bliss, 8. L. Bates ; Executive 
Committee, E. B. Taft, Elias Lyman, J. D. De- 
nison, CO. A. Catlin and D, R. Dewey. 

A committee was appointed to revise the 
constitution. 

The advisability of substituting an alumni din- 
ner in place of the corporation dinner was dis- 
cussed. This was also referred to a committee. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Athletic Association was 
ealled to order at 1.00 P. M. by D. E. Farr. 
The treasurer report was submitted and accepted. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Elias 
Lyman, °90; Vice president, F. R. Wells, ’93; 
Secretary, D. H. Perry, ’91; Treasurer, H. A. 
Torrey, 793. 


CLASS OF 794 RE-UNION. 


The Class of ’94 held a re-union at noon, Tues- 
day, at Hotel Burlington. Those present were : 
Misses Mary Boynton, Lillian Scott, Mary A. 
Bates, Bessie D. Wright and Messrs. Clark C. 
Briggs, Carl B. Dunn, H. A. Arms, A. K. Bots- 
ford, Chas. H. Mower, M. D. Chittenden, Mavr- 
tin S. Vilasand Edward D. Strickland. 


CLASS OF ’98 RE-UNION. 


The members of the Class of ’98 held a re- 
union at Hotel Burlington at 10.00 o’clock, Tues- 
day morning. Those present were: CO. D. Howe, 
P. P. Johnson, Dunean, Stewart, R. L. Patrick, 
P. O. Roy, W. OC. Van Patten, H. H. Walker, 
Miss Mabel Way, Miss Helen Hendee, W. S. 
Bean, Mrs. Henry R. Cutler, Miss Mabel Miles, 
S. W. Hamilton, C. D. Howe, W. B. Leavens, 
M. L. Robbins, Miss Marion Rustedt, and C. E. 
Canfield. 


Resolution were drawn up on the death of W. 
C. Forbes, who was accidentaily killed in Colo- 
rado. He is the first and only deceased member 
of the class since graduation. 


THE NEW GYMNASIUM. 


About 3.00 o’clock, Tuesday afternoon, a large 
number of students, alumni and visitors gathered 
in the rear of the mill to listen to remarks con- 


cerning the prospective gymnasium. President 


~ Buckham spoke briefly and said that the success 


of the project was now assured, and indicated the 
chosen site and the general characteristics of the 
building. He was followed by Prof. Howes, 
G. G. Benedict, J. W. Tobey and Capt. Bailey,the 
last speaking in response to an urgent call from 
the students. All the speakers spoke enthusias- 
tically of the new era that the construction of a 
gymnasium at the University of Vermont will 
mark. 


ALUMNI GAME. 


Following the speeches on the new gymnasium 
aninteresting game was played on the campus be- 
tween the alumni and the undergraduates. In 
spite of lack of practice the alumni had no 
trouble in defeating the students. The game 
was characterized by heavy hitting on both sides. 
The alumni team was composed of Allen, 
Whelan, Johnson, Courtney, Abbey, Cooke, 
Adams, Strong and Benedict, some of whom are. 
ames to conjure with in the history of Vermont 


base ball. The score by innings follows: 


Leo oe 
uVarsity,o.-.2ois4. 4 eee 3 2 42 0 0-8 
CFPACUALOS: 22. 2c eee eee 3 2 OF OR Seo 


TENNIS MATCH. 


The tennis match between the alumni team, 
consisting of West 95, and Bigelow ’99, and the 
present championship team, Kirkpatrick and 
Lawrence, resulted in an interesting contest won 
by Kirkpatrick and Lawrence in three sets 6-4, 
i, 1-5. ; 
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GRASS MOUNT RECEPTION, 


The wives of the faculty received the friends 
of the university at Grass Mount from 4.00 till 
6.00 o’clock. The affair was a very pleasant 
one. The reception committee consisted of Mrs. 
G. H. Perkins, Mrs. J. E. Goodrich, Mrs. A. 
L. Daniels and Miss Hibbard. 


THE PRIZE SPEAKING. 


The annual Kingsley prize speaking by the 
members of the sophomore and freshmen classes 
took place last evening at 8 o’clock in the Col- 
lege Street church. The edifice was crowded 
and it was necessary for many to stand at the 
rear. President Buckham was on the platform 
and introduced the speakers. The judges, H. 
B. Shaw, U. V. M. 796; H. C. Shurtleff, U. V. 
M. ’95; and L. E. Tupper, U. V. M. ’80, awarded 
the first prize of $25 to Tellier, 03; second 
prize of $15 to Auld, ’03, and the third prize of 
$10 to Larchar, ’03. The programme was as 
follows: 

FRESHMEN. 


The Constitution the Safe-guard of Liberty, 
Daniel Webster 
FRANK CALEB KELTON. 


Daniel O’Connell, - = 
GEORGE ERNEST ROBBINS. 


Speech on the Porto Rican Tariff Bill, 
Charles W. Inttlefield 
“ LeRoy Hinton SHIPMAN. 


MUSIC. 
“The Dawn of Love,”’ - - Theo. Bendix 


Our Duty to Porto Rico, - Congressman McCall 
GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS. 


The Declaration of Independence, - 
WiLuiAM Harry Weston. 


MUSIC. 
Hungarian Dance, - - 
SOPHOMORES. 


Speech onthe Philippine Policy, = - Senator Beveridge 
GEORGE PEeRcIVAL AULD. 


Reply to Senator Beveridge’s Speech, - 
Harry Buss Joyner. 


MUSIC. 
Waltz—‘‘Oriental Roses,”’ - - J. Ivanovici 


The Negro Problem ofthe South, - Henry W.Grady 
Forrest Mercaur LARCHAR. 


Speech on the Boer Resolution, - Senator Wellington 
Cassius REuBEN PEcK. 


Wendell Phillips 


R. G. Ingersoll 


- Joh. Brahms 


Senator Hoar 


Our National Power, - - Senator Beveridge 
JuLtius ARTHUR TELLIER. 


MUSIC. 
Selection—‘‘The Serenade,”’ - - 
AWARD OF PRIZES. 
MUSIC. 
March—Ye Boston Tea Party, - - 


Victor Herbert 


Arthur Pryor 
FRATERNITY REUNIONS. 


Following the Kingsley Prize Speaking the 
Greek letter fraternities held pleasant reunions 
at their their respective rooms. Banquets were 
served either in the fraternity halls or at the 
various hotels of the city. 


SAS4LELELES 
Wednesday, June 27. 
COMEMNCEMENT EXERCISES, 


The exercises of the graduating class were 
held in the Howard Opera Hotise as usual. 
The orations were excellent in subject matter 
and delivery, and all passed off smoothly. Pres- 
ident Buckham, members of the Faculty and 
prominent alumni and friends of the University 
occupied the platform. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


MUSIC. 


March, ‘‘1900,”’ Gus. W. Bernard 


PRAYER. 


MUSIC. 
“Simple Aven,”’ Thome 
1. The Higher Education of Public Men, 

Thomas Reed Powell 
2. Woman’s Office in Society, Amy Maud Burt 


3. The Old andthe New Spirit in Science, 
Royden Eugene Beebe 


MUSIC. 
Waltz, ‘‘Blue Danube,’’ 
4. Samuel Adamsand the Revolution, 
Charles Marcellus Sturgess 
5. The Present Relation of Literature and the Drama, 
Mary Wilson Harrison 
John Lowe Fort, Jr. 


Joh. Strauss 


6. The Ethics of Citizenship, 


MUSIC. 
“Sparkling Eyes,”’ C. Puerner 
7. Omar Khayyam, Horatio Nelson Drury 
8. Saxon and Slav, Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick 
9. Lord Roberts in South Africa, 


Charles Amasa Tracy 
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MUSIC. 
Polish Mazurka, C. Puerner 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


MUSIC. 
March, ‘‘Sweetheart,’’ f 
BENEDICTION. 


SENIOR HONOR LIST. 


GENERAL HIGH STANDING. 


Arthur Boyce, 

Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick, 
Fannie Howe Atwood, 
Edith Louise Carpenter, 
Royden Eugene Beebe, 
Horatio Nelson Drury, 
Thomas Reed Powell, 
Walter Byron Williams, 
Wilbur Cyrus Sawyer. 


SPECIAL HONORS. 
GREEK. 
Guy Winfred Bailey, 
Horatio Nelson Drury, 


Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick, 
Walter Byron Williams. 


A. Pryor 


FRENCH. 
Fannie Howe Atwood, 


GERMAN. 


Frederick William Hubbard, 
Joshur Bartlett Kirkpatrick. 


-PHILOSCPHY. 
Amy Maud Burt. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
James Chesterfield Jones. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Napoleon Arthur Laury. 
CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Essex Junction 
3urlington 
Cavendish 


Guy Winfred Bailey, 
Horatio Nelson Drury, cum laude 
Arthur Woodbury Edson, 


Delano Eugene Farr, Bristol 
Glenn Carlos Gould, Morrisville 
Mary Wilson Harrison, Brandon 
Frederick William Hubbard, Rutland 


James Chesterfield Jones, Burlington 
Robert Douglas Kellogg, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick, cwm laude E. Deering, Me. 
Alice Josephine Morris, Webster, Mass. 


Thomas Reed Powell, cum laude Burlington 
Charles Marcellus Sturgess, Sheldon 
Jesse Weston Tobey, Burlington 
Charles Amasa Tracy, Burlington 


Orville Gould Wheeler, 


Burlington 
Walter Byron Williams, cum laude 


Brockton, Mass. 
BACHELORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Lee Clark Abbott, Rumney, N. H. 


Dell Beeman Allen, Burlington 
Fannie Howe Atwood, cum laude Burlington 
Amy Maud Burt, Swanton 


Edith Louise Carpenter, cum laude Webster, Mass. 


John Lowe Fort, Jr., Winooski 
Arthur Edward Lovett, Chatham Centre, N. Y. 
Walter Wallace Tyler, Burlington 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Harry Chester Libby, Lowell, Mass. 
Wilbur Cyrus Sawyer, cum laude Essex Junction 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Boyce, cum laude Winchendon, Mass. 


Edwin Ellsworth Miller, Newport 
Henry Bigelow Oatley, Rochester, N. Y. 
Louis Philip St. Cyr, . Woodstock 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Stowe 

Peacham 
Charlestown, N. H. 
North Craftsbury 


John Morrill Downer, 
James Leslie Mackay, 
Charles Tidd Murray, 
Charles Robert Young, 


BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


James Hawley Aiken, Benson 
Royden Eugene Beebe, cum laude Burlington 
Guy Philbrick Lamson, Randolph 
Napoleon Arthur Laury, Burlington 
Carroll Dunham Partridge, _Bennington 
BACHELORS OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 
William Dougald Grant, Barre 
Frederick Russell Pember, Putney 
Perley Spaulding, Bethel 
Oscar Bradford Wood, Georgia 


HONORARY DEGREES” 


Doctor of Science, Edward By Voorhees, Professor in Rut- 
gers College. 

LL. D. Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, New York City. 

LL.D. Hon. Henry Wayland Hiil, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CORPORATION DINNER. 


The alumni, faculty and graduates, after the ex- 
ercises at the Opera House had been completed, 
gathered in the dining hall of the Van Ness 
House to attend the corporation dinner. There 
were present 216 people. President Buekham 
presided, having on his right Hon. T. E. Wales, 
Rev. C. L. Hall, Z. K. Pangborn, Hon. R. D. 
Benedict, Prof. J. E. Goodrich, Hon. J. I. Gil- 
bert, Dr. A. F. A. King, H. A. Burt and Rev. 
Hervey Gulick. At the left of the president sat 
Capt. C. J. Bailey, Hon. Cassius Peck, Hon. G. 
S. Fassett, Rev. A. P. Bissell, Oscar Atwood, D. 
F. Hicks, Rev. E. F. Herrick, Rev. S. L. Bates 
and Rev. B. W. Atwell. 

Shortly after 3 o’clock the president called the 


gathering to order and made several remarks in 
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regard to the financial condition of the college 
and the gymnasium. Those responding to the 
president’s call for speeches were Major Pang- 
born, Hon. J. I. Gilbert, Capt. Bailey and 8. H. 
Wright. The gathering then broke up at 4.15 
o’clock. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LEVEE. 

Commencement day closed with the presi- 
dent’s reception in the Billings Library. <A 
large number of alumni and friends of the col- 
lege were present. President and Mrs. Buckham 
and Hon. R. D. Benedict received. 


REUNION OF CLASS uF 1880. 

Kight members of the class of 1880 were in 
attendance this year to celebrate the 20th anni- 
versary of their graduation. These were Geo. 
B. Catlin, F. T. Kidder, James S. Morrill, L. E. 
Tupper, H. C. Tenney, Prof. James R. Wheeler, 
Mrs. J. R. Wheeler and Samuel H. Wright. 


SASSESES 
Thursday, June 23. 


FORTY-SEVENTH MEDICAL COMMENCEMENT. 


The graduating exercises of the class of 1900 
of the Medical College were held at the Howard 
Opera House Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. 
The class were forty in number. 


PROGRAMME, 


March, “Flag of Victory,” © 
Prayer, 
Gavotte, ‘‘Enchanting Bells,” 
Address, 
Selection, ‘‘Popular Songs,” Mackie 
Presentation of Candidates, H.C, Tinkham, M. D. 
Conferring of Degrees, 

Matthew H. Buckham, A. M., D. D. 
Selection, ‘‘Dancing Doll,” Anthony 
Award of Prizes, A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D. 
Valedictory, Ernest O. Winship 
March, “Battle Ship Oregon,” Fulton 


GRADUATING CLASS—1900. 


_ Bion. 

Rev. Thomas Worrall 
Tobani 

Hon. Wendell P. Stafford 


Carl Boright Dunn, A. B. 


William James Guinan. 
Thomas H. Hack, A. B. 
Alfred T. Hawes, A. B. 


Harrison Henry Haward. 


Joseph H. Hines. 

Alva John Holmes. 

Peer Prescot Johnson. 
Francis Fletcher Joyner. 
William Ripley Kinson. 
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Arthur Elisha Platt. 
George Miller Sabin, B. S. 
Harry Rabe Sharpe. 
William Taft Tilley. 

George Henry Towle, Jr. 
Benjamin Van Magness. 
William H. Van Strander. 
Frederick B. Willard, A. B. 
Ernest Oliver Winship. 
Harry Monroe Wyman. 


CLASS OFFICERS. 


President, Nelson E. Nichols. 
Vice-President, Arthur H. Longstreet. 
Secretary, Robert M. Mahlman. 
Treasurer, Thomas H. Canning. 
Valedictorian, Ernest O. Winship. 


Historian, Joseph H. Hines. 


Marshal, William H. Van Strander. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. J. O’Brien, 


G. H. Towle, Jr., 


J. L. Campbell. 


HONOR MEN. 


P. P. Johnson, 
C. H. Beecher, 


F. W. McKibbon, 


H.R Nye, 


T, H. Canning. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


First prize of $50.00,—C. H. Beecher. 
Second prize of $25.00,—P. P. Johnson. 


44444444 
Friday. 


COMMENCEMENT BOATRIDE. 
Commencement week closed with the annual 


boat ride of the Senior class. 
its usual pleasant and successful nature. 


The affair was of 
After 


the return of the boat to the Yacht Club wharf, 
refreshments were served and dancing enjoyed 


till a late hour. 


Walter Brainare Allen, 
Nathan Meredith Babad. 
Charles A. Bates Ph. B. 


Clarence Henry Beecher. 


Guy Claxton Boughton. 
John Lincoln Campbell. 


Thomas Henry Canning. 


Richard Cohn. 
Earl Perey Cushman. 
Albert Hobart Damon. 


Arthur Hubert Longstreet. 


Albert Fay Lowell, A. B. 


Robert M. Mahlman, A. M. 


David Marvin. 

John Edward Mayers. 
Frederick W. McKibbon. 
Nelson Estes Nichols. 
Harry Royal Nye. 

Tames Francis O’Brien. 
Henri Pache. 


RELAELEES 
William James Forbes. 


Death has entered the ranks of the class of 
1898 and has claimed as his victim, William 
James Forbes of Fair Haven, Vt., late of Fort 
Collins, Col. 

Mr. Forbes entered college from Vermont 
Academy in the fall of 1894, and at once sprang 
into prominence in student affairs. He was uni- 
versally popular with the students and received 
many honors at their hands during his four years 
course. 

On graduating with the class of 1898, Mr. 
Forbes determined to study law but ill health 
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prevented the carrying out of his plans and he 
was obliged to go to Colorado in hopes of re- 
gaining his accustomed vigor. 

Here it was that an untimely accident closed a 
life which was so full of promise for the future. 
While engaged in running ina hose race at Love- 
land, a small place near Fort Collins, Mr. Forbes 
was struck by the heavy wheel of the cart and 
rendered unconscious. A few hours after the 
accident the end came without a return to con- 
sciousness. It is probable that death resulted 
from internal injuries. 

The body was brought East and buried in 
Shoreham, the place of his birth. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, An all-wise providence has taken to a high- 
er life the mother of our friend and classmate, Wilbur 
Cyrus Sawyer, and 

WHEREAS, We feel that by her death he has lost his 
truest earthly friend and sympathizer, be it 

Resolved, That we the class of 1900, University of 
Vermont do hereby express our heartfelt sympathy with 
him in his sorrow, and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
our classmate, and a copy published in the University 


CYNIC. 
J. M. DOWNER, 
C. A. TRACY, 
D.B. ALLEN, | 


For the 
Class. 


June 15, 1900. 


Jo You Enjoy Your Pipe? 


If not you have never tried 


OSTON SLIC 


Guaranteed not to bite the tongue. 


25c¢ per box. 
A mild fragrant smoke 
F. Asranam & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


TRY 


MUNA 


‘GOLDEN 
WEDDING” 


HIGH GRD 10c IGAR. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 


aie 
O. C. TAYLOR & Ca., 


Proprietors. 


Broken Bric=A=Brac. 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, ex- 
plains scme very interesting facts about Major’s Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know that 
it is many hundred per cent better than other cements for 
which similar claims are made, but a great many do not 
know -why. The simple reas@n is that Mr. Major uses the 
best materials ever discovered and other manufacturers 
do not use them, because they are too expensive and do 
not allow large profits. Mr. Major tells us that one of 
the elements of his cement Costs $3.75 a pound and another 
costs $2.65 a galion, while alarge share of the so-called. 
cements and liquid glue upon the market are nothing 
more than sixteen-cent glue, dissolved in water or citric 
acid, and, in some cases, altered slightly in color and 
odor by the addition of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen centsand twenty-five 
cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a substi- 
tute you can depend upon it that his only object is to 
make larger precfit. 

The profit on Major’s cement is as muchas any dealer 
ought to make on any cement. And this is doubly true 
in view of the fact that each dealer gets his share of 
the benefit of Mr. Major’s advertising, which now am- 
ounrts to over $5000 a month, throughout the country. Es- 
talished in 1876 

Insist on having Major’s. 
advice from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely tc find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) you 
can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, and any 
other rubber and leather articles, withMajor’s Rubber 
Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a year 
you will thus save. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, it will be 
by mail; either kind. Free of postage. 


Don’t accept any off-hand 
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EDITORIALS. 

To 1904. Tothe members of the class of 1904 
the Cynic renews the greeting that has already 
been extended in many ways. Doubtless the 
welcome you have received has varied in charac- 
ter, if not in cordiality, as it has varied in source. 
The Y. M.C. A., the fraternities, the sophomores 
and the faculty have all greeted you in their own 
peculiar way. But the greeting of the Cynto 
differs from these, for the Cynic, in a way, be- 
longs to you; it is the organ of the student body 
of which you are a part. The moral is obvious: 
Support the Ornic and it is always at your service. 

We have neither desire nor ability to preach to 
you—indeed preaching is not supposed to be one 


of the attributes of a cynic—yet there is one 
word we would like to say. You came to college 
primarily for your own personal improvement, 
whatever end you might have finally in view. 
How is this best to be obtained? What is most 
desirable in a college course? High class-stand- 
ing is excellent, since it indicates both ability and 
application, yet it may be gained by one whose 
college life is not worth a straw to his fellow 
students. Prominent college offices are very 
well when they indicate recognized merit, but 
very ill indeed when they form only a commen- 
tary on the arts of the politician. But there is 
one thing that we can depend upon to ring genu- 
ine, and that is what is rather vaguely called the 
“stand” a man takes among his fellows. It is 
not easy to define, and yet every one realizes 
something of its meaning: it is the unspoken— 
almost unformulated—recognition as a man, 
granted by friends and enemies alike. 

But when we say that you came to college for 
your own advantage, it does not imply that you 
are to seek that alone. You area part of the 
college ; you owe your loyalty to the University 
of Vermont, and your heartiest support to every- 
thing that touches her welfare. The man who 
leaves college without having gained a love for 
his alma mater and an enthusiasm in her behalf 
that nothing can dampen, has lost more than he 
can realize. Be assured that you will make no 
mistake if you resolve that for the next four 
years the thing that stands first with you shall 


be old Vermont. 

$4444444 
Foot While it is too early to make prophesies, 
Ball. it seems safe to say that the prospects for 
the present foot-ball season are better than usual. 
The material for a team is stronger than ever be- 
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fore, and a strong schedule of home games has 
been arranged. With the increased number of 
good home games it might be well to remember 
that there will be increased expense to the man- 
The way to meet this difficulty is very 
simple—-subscribe all you can. 


SESEEESE 
Remarks. What made the celebrated “ Treaty 


of Paris” ineffective was that the interested 
parties were dissatisfied with it. 

We may be mistaken, but it seems to us that a 
single, vigorous class rush is more desirable in 


agement. 


every way than continual skirmishing. 

The man who subscribes for foot-ball and doesn’t 
pay, ought to read the story of an old couple 
named Ananias and Sapphira. They tried to 
bank on fake generosity, too. 

There are two kinds of freshness: one is caus- 
ed by unfamiliarity with college customs and 
manner of thought; this is easily overcome, and 
The other 
arises from placing too high a value on one’s 


rarely outlives the freshman year. 


own sayings and doings and general mental 
equipment; this form often continues with in- 
creasing force into the Senior year. In acute 
cases it occasions great pain (to the rest of the 
college), but, unfortunately, it is seldom fatal. 
SESEELSLES 
Subscribers’ Notice. 


The majority of subscriptions have already 
expired, and this present number of the CYNIC 
is the initial one for renewals. It is hoped that 
subscribers will be considerate enough to remit at 
once without delay and so save the Business Man- 
agement the disagreeable task of “ dunning.” 

Student subscribers may pay their subscriptions 
to H. R. Smalley ’01, or put them in box of the 
Business Manager. 

FSFSISIF 


Freshmen—1904! 
Take Notice. 
Copies of the present number will be sent to 
each of you, and your names will be placed on 


the books as subscribers unless you notify the 
Business Management to the contrary. The 
editors of the CYNIC believe that every student 
should give their authorized college periodical at 
least financial support by subscribing. 


Notice to 1903. 


The recommendation to the place of Assistant 
Business Manager on the CYNIC Board for the 
next volume will be made purely on merit. Those 
of the class of 1903 wishing to be considered as 
candidates for this place should see the Business 
Management at once and he will give them a 
chance to show their business ability by soliciting 
“ads” In this way 
we cansee just what a man is good for and it will 
give him some good business experience that will 
be of value even if he does not receive the nomi- 
nation. 


and collecting subscriptions. 


Class of 1900. 


The CYNIC has been sent to you all, so far as 
your addresses are known. The CYNIC cer- 
tainly deserves your support and youare request- 
ed to subscribe. Please send the subscription 
price at once. If you do not wish the CYNIC 
notify the Business Management. 


SESSS4S44 
The Old Military Road. 


Near the southern border of Addison County, 
Vermont, some three or four miles from the 
shore of Lake Champlain, a steep cliff rises 
abrubtly from a comparatively level valley to such 
a height that, seen from the road which skirts its 
foot, the trees that crown its summit look like 
stunted shrubs. To the east the forest still stands 
unbroken; to the west tilled fields, woodland and 
marsh vary the landscape. The ridge lies nearly 
parallel to the shores of the lake, and is broken 
here and there by passes that now serve as wood 
roads. Winding down through one of these 
passes from the forest to the east leads a cleared 
path that marks the old military road used by 
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Ethan Allen in his famous expedition against 
Ticonderoga, while just below in a marshy mea- 
dow a small stream is spanned by a rough, farm 
bridge that is said to rest on the very butments 
laid by Allen and his men. 

It was here in the old road that I stood early 
one October morning, listening for squirrels or 
grouse. It lacked an hour of sunrise, but already 
a faint flush tinted the sky above the woods. A 
blue jay called discordantly to a passing crow; 
somewhere up the mountain a belated hermit 
thrush shrilled its evanescent note, sweet and 
clear, but full of lonely melancholy. The fog 
filled the valley below, wrapping the clusters of 
brush in fleecy white, and above it the taller 
trees and distant hill-tops stood out like islands 
and headlands above a lake. 

As I stood there and looked down on the plank 
bridge I thought of that other early morning, 
when the stalwart followers of Allen, Warner 
and Baker marched through this pass on their 
way to hurl against an empire the defiance of the 
Green mountains. Did they realize what they 
were doing, those sturdy woodsmen? Did they 
foresee that this rough road through the wilder- 
ness should be pointed out a century later as the 
highway of Liberty? As I mused the scene 
passed before me like a panorama. I heard the 
steady tread of the broken line of men, the quick 
word of command; I saw them file down the 
mountain road with vigorous step and determined 
bearing, not with the precision of soldiers, but 
like men who had fought the Indian and the 
panther and trusted in their own alertness and 
the accuracy of their rifles. I saw the line cross 
the logs that formed the bridge, and for a mo- 
ment more I caught glimpses of their gray home- 
spun as they struck off through the woods to the 
west toward old Fort Ti. 

The fog thinned into streaks across the val- 
ley ; on the tops of the hills to the west the first 
rays of the sun burnished the scarlet of the 
maples ; a collie barked close by, and a herd of 


cows, showing dim and indistinct through the 
mist, trailed out of the scrub pines by the road, 
across the bridge and toward a barn on the oppo- 
site hill. With the subdued and thoughtful feel- 
ing, so often called forth by spots where the past 
and present meet, I shouldered my gun and 
turned to the woods, guided by the rapidly beat- 
ing wings of a distant ruffed grouse. 


LESAEEES 
The Last of the Manissees. 


Nore—Among the servants at one of the sum- 
mer hotels on Block Island, R. 1, is an aged 
Indian, who, local tradition aftirms, is the sole 
survivor of the tribe of Manissee Indians once 
powerful on the island. With his bronzed, time- 
wrinkled visage, his measured steps and grave 
demeanor, he stands a figure unique and sug- 
gestive, amid the fashion and gaity of the life 
around him. 


Storm-beat, sun-browned as the isle 
Thou and thine did hold erstwhile, 
Drift-spar from that far-off shore 
Whence e’en yet, with muffled roar, 
Breakers boom along the vast, 
Echoing cavern of the past, 
Bearing o’er the misty sea 
Memories to us and thee— 

Seest thou yet those billows, rolled 
Windswept o’er their sands of gold, 
Virgin beaches where no load 

Save the white sea horses rode, 
Angry waters through whose spray 
No proud steamer forced her way, 
Tree-clad hillocks sloping down 

To the Red Man’s sea-girt town? 
Comes not thus the long ago 

Back to greet thee, Indian Jo? 


Indian Jo, what furrows now 
Time has sunken on thy brow? 
Many a fleeting year has shed 
Flowers and hoar-frost o’er thy head, 
- Many an Indian brave laid down 
Bow and wampum in his brown 
Burial wigwam, since the wave 
Thy first bark rough welcome gave, 
Fiercely, when o’er the foam returning 
With dipping prow the mad waves spurning, 
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Roared how many a line storm gale 
Round thy homeward speeding sail, 
Lashed thy wigwam skins in vain 
Each autuminal hurricane, 

Vainly, in thy stronghold fast, 

Beat o’er thee December’s blast ; 

What fear could e’er the storm’s decree 
Inspire in thee, bold Manissee? 

What mattered it how winds did blow 
When life was gladness, Indian Jo? 


Long thy years, and sad and long 

Reads the story of thy wrong. 

Since northward where a broadening stream, 
The Narraganset’s waters gleam 

Thy tribesmen bent the dripping oar, 

Their island home to seek no more, 

Thou only left to hold and claim 

The music of that Indian name, 

To pass thy days for clothes and food 

In dull and thankless servitude, 

Happy, if some loitering guest 

Take pity at thy oft request, 

And richer in money then in time, 

Draw from his purse the longed-for dime, 
Unknowing that the burning thirst 

Set of old by that fire accursed 

Rages and burns in thee yet, a slave 

To the ‘‘elixir of life” the white man gave. 
What matters it now how the world may go, 
When the fire-water maddens thee, Indian Jo? 


Changes, which to thee must seem 

The unreal visions of the dream 

Time with as wondrous rites has wrought 
As ever Indian wizard taught, 
Thick-clustered round the crescent bay 
Where then the skin-thatched wigwams lay, 
The white man’s village, neat and clean, 
Crowns many a rolling hill of green, 

For belt of wampum now are told 
Trade’s shining wares in beads of gold, 
Thy wigwam poles, grand mansions rise, 
Where idling wealth with beauty vies, 
And Pleasure in her three-month sway 
With summer keeps glad holiday, 

Still deep and solemn, as of yore 
Thunders the ocean on the shore ; 
Childish hands of fairer hue 

Search now the calm shoal-waters through, 
Gathering from the sands the free, 
Wave-worn treasures of the sea, 

Where thou, perchance, long years ago, 
Sought the blue star-fish, Indian Jo. 


Thrice-happy he to whom unfold 
From memory’s store youth’s days of gold, 
Sweeten the lingering draught of pain, 
Hold to the lips where sighing is 
The wine from youth’s fair chalices 
And make the old heart young again. 
And so to thee must come through all 
Life’s present ills some madrigal 
Of summer joys whose echoes chime 
Full gladly through thy winter clime. 
Far gleams, red-eyed across the night 
The beacon of the great South Light, 
The deep-voiced fog-horn wails its woe, 
The breakers on the rocks below 
Still lead with thunderous minstrelsy 
The far-sung anthem of tle sea ;— 
But thine no more the camp-fire’s blaze, 
No more, as in those by-gone days, 
Shall Indian braves in council plan 
Defense against the Mohegan ; 
Nor, round the hundred ponds that smile 
O’er all the Little God’s fair Isle, 
Shall tread of Indian hunter scare 
The wild-fowl from her reedy lair. 
Sole relic of that exiled band, 
A stranger in thy father’s land, 
Shall time no recompense bestow 
For man’s wrong doing, Indian Jo? 

.! B.D 728. 


LRSSLALS 
A Freshman’s Dream. 


Again the college halls are teeming with life. 
Everyone exclaimed at the size and mein of 
Freshmen. Here was one that would surely 
make such a back on the eleven as the team had 
never before been favored with. Truly it would 
be hard for the Sophs to assert their accustomed 
prestige this year. Not only was this the Fresh- 
man verdict, but even some upper classmen 
thought likewise, and, indeed, a stranger would 
have supposed this to be the case, judging from 
appearances. 

And now the new body began to show signs 
Politics! And why not? One 
member of the Freshmen class had become very 
Why should he not see to it that 
affairs were rightly managed? He had gained 
the applause of his classmates when he had so 


of organization. 


prominent. 
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boldly met Sophmore curiosity with Freshma 
effrontery the other day. Surely he was going 
to be popular in college affairs (to himself) and 
could manage things to an advantage. 

A class meeting was called and our new ac- 
quaintance whom we may for convenience sake 
call “the Freshman,” after a bold and eloquent 
declaration of class policy, was chosen president, 
temporarily, and assumed his position of honor 
with gravity befitting the event. 

Now if there is anything that brightens a 
man’s present career and brings levity to the 
heart and smiles to the face and self-satisfaction 
in everything, it is the anticipation of a great 
Why then should not the 

Yesterday a stranger in 


and glorious future. 

Freshman be happy ? 
the place, unknown and undistinguished from 
the general mass of his classmates, and to-day 
prominent in college affairs, receiving distinc- 
tion and honors from admiring associates? Alas, 
the condition of the ordinary Freshman without 
either of these! Yes, he would surely be prom- 
He had not, as yet, failed to 
make a noticeable effect in the classroom, and 


inent in college. 


the promptness with which he had replied at 
every opportunity brought looks of envy from 
all parts of the room and somewhat skeptical re- 
gards from the professors. Altogether, he 
mused, his debut had been remarkable. He 
would write directly to the people at home. No, 
he would wait until to-morrow, after the first 
real foot-ball practice and then, he had good 
reason to believe, he would have other startling 
announcements to make. 


It is needless to say that the fire in the Fresh- 
man’s pipe grew low and went out as, in his 
dormitory apartment, he reviewed again and 
again his hereulean achievements, and planning 
to meet the exigences of the future, sat late at 
night, with a panorama in which he was the 
chief figure flitting across his mind. Now he 
beheld himself the star back of the eleven 
plowing through the enemy’s ranks, and amid 


the wild excitement of the crowd by a long and 
wonderful run, the hero of the hour. 


Again he triumphed at oratory and minor 
victories of the hum-drum of college life were 
not infrequent. Then came to him the scenes 
of class strife. Those Sophomores, how con- 
temptible in them to think of his suffering in- 
dignities at their hands! If they should ever 
again attempt to interfere with him, they would 
find what stuff he is made of. Any petty trif- 
ling on their part would meet such a rebuke as 
would serve to subject them once for all and 
place them in proper awe of his power. He 
would not endure, for a moment, any further— 
Bang, bang, came a succession of sturdy knocks 
at the door, and the Freshman awoke to find 
men standing about him. With ominous silence 
and faces indistinct in glow of his lamp burned 
low, they seized him and, in spite of his protests 
of force and most extravagant threats, bore him 
steadily down the hall, across the campus and to 
the gymnasium. The Freshman’s prowess sank 
deep, deep within him as he stood on the edge 
of the swimming tank, that cold October night, 
and listened to the admonition of the crowd 
around him, of which only something about 
“too fresh” penetrated his dazed and scarcely 
awakened mind. <A loud splash reverberated 
through the place ringing back a hollow roll 
from the metal roof to the water. Seething 
bubbles arose and broke, the only other sound 
that marred the expectant silence. 
stant loud laughter broke forth as the victim 
came up, blowing water like a whale and clam- 
“Better rub up quick, 


In an in- 


bering up the ladder. 
prexy,” was the advice of a by-stander,“and then 
we will finish the drying on a blanket. And 
now,” said the solemn voice again, after he had 
been given a “drier” between the blanket and 
upper regions were he could easily behold the 
stars, “and now you shall have the honor of black- 
ing Sophomore boots.” A brush and blacking 
were furnished and “ prexy,” encouraged by the 
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propects of further libations, humbly knelt to 
the inevitable. 

The sun rose clear and bright on the morrow 
and began its daily course as it had always done, 
but it shed its rays on a sadder but wiser Fresh- 
man. 

SELSSEELE 
AN ANCIENT ERROR. 


Why should you call Dan Cupid blind— 
What reason can you show ? 

Because he sees not to your mind 

That is no proof, you know. 

Nay, rather say he sees aright 

Where other eyes are dim, 

And visions erstwhile veiled in night 
Are open books to him. 


The dullest eye is loosed to sight 
Touched by his magic hand, 
And only then it sees the light 
Unknown on sea or land. 
Ah! when the boy-god’s arrow flies 
Then you shall surely find 
That only Cupid’s court have eyes 
And all the rest are blind. 
. JOHN ASHE. 


SESEEEEE 


Set a Thief to Catch a Thief. 


The election of Railroad Commissioner for the 
state of Illinois was near at hand. The political 
sea was tossing like Lake Michigan in a gale. 
The legislature had been canvassed and recan- 
vassed. Every available means, straight-forward 
and underhand, had been employed to influence 
the result. <A careful estimate of strength, con- 
ceded by both sides to be accurate, gave about 
an equal number of votes to the two leading can- 
didates, Jack Dempsey and James Rathbone, and 
still left a few votes uncertain. One of these 
was a down-country member—a new man— 
named Tom Carroll. Every effort to “size him 
up” had failed. Both sides were afraid of him. 
So the matter rested, and Carroll simply waited. 
It might be well to remark that Carroll was in 
polities for revenue only. A few days before 
the election a singularly opportune chance threw 


him into the company of Dempsey’s chief cam- 
paign manager, and a very confidential interview 
ensued. At the close of it Dempsey’s agent 
brought his clenched fist down with all his strength 
and exclaimed, “If you do it I’ll raise their bid 
one thousand dollars !” 

That same afternoon, from some unknown 
source, rumors spread to the effect that the 
doubtful man, Carroll, had been heard to say 
that he didn’t know how he should vote, that he 
“was undecided,” “knew very little of either 
candidate,” and similar remarks. And before 
the evening passed Endress, one of the keenest 
lobbyists in the state and Rathbone’s chief back- 
er, had concluded that Carroll was “ open to in- 
fluence.” 

The following evening found Endress in Car- 
roll’s rooms, and an interesting conversation en- 
sued. “I haven’t really much preference,” said 
Carroll. 

“Oh, Rathbone is far the most capable man,” 
was the reply. 

“Tt’s a very valuable position,” remarked Car- 
roll tentatively. 

“Yes, a good deal of money in it, for the can- 
didates, but not for anyone else,” said the unde- 
cided member. 

Here was the opening, and within five min- 
utes Carroll was in possession of an offer of five 
thousand dollars in exchange for his vote for 
Rathbone. 

“It will be paid here in your rooms on the 
evening of election,” said Endress. 

“That is entirely satisfactory,” was the an- 
swer; then suddenly the manner of the speaker 
changed. Stepping quickly across the room he 
threw back the draperies over a door-way, and 
revealed the form of a well-dressed man, who 
advanced into the room with a cheerful smile. 

“Mr. Endress, Mr. Brown,” said Carroll. 
Endress sprang to his feet with an oath. “One 
moment, Mr. Endress. You heard the conversa- 
tion, Brown ?” 
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Every word,” smiled Brown cheerfully. 

“And now,” said Carrol, addressing the dazed 
Endress with cutting emphasis, ‘you understand 
where you stand. You have offered an honest 
legislator a bribe in the hearing of a reputable 
witness. You will remember that the law of the 
State of Illinois is very definite on that subject. 
We can easily not only defeat your man by tell- 
ing this story, but send you where you will do 
very little lobbying for some time to come. But 
we prefer a different course. You claim to con- 
trol more votes than any man in the State. In 
case there should be a sufficient defection from 
Rathbone’s vote to elect Dempsey we will crop 
the matter; otherwise you understand our posi- 
tion. Good evening.” And before Endress 
could recover he found himself outside the door. 

Two days later Rathbone was defeated by 
votes from sources previously considered sure to 
him, and that same evening Carroll counted over 
six thousand dollars in bank notes, and agreed 
with Dempsey’s agent over a bottle of cham- 
pagne that it was the best political deal of that 
or any other session. 


SELELELE 


THE LOVED ONE’S NEARNESS. 
(From Goethe.) 


I think of thee, when bright the sunshine glimmer 
The sea-waves steeps ; 

I think of thee, when paints the pale moon’s shimmer 
The billowy deeps. 


I see thee when down o’er far roads like soot, weigh 
The dim dust-clouds ; 

When the faint traveler on his narrow foot way 
The deep night shrouds. 


I hear thee, when with crests that seeth and glisten 
The waves dash high. 

In quiet groves I wander oft and listen, 
All silently. . 


I am with thee ; thou art so far removed, 
Still art thou near ! 
The sunlight fades, the stars shine, O beloved, 
Would thou wert here ! 
—L. E. D., ’99. 


Foot Ball. 


The outlook for foot ball this year is good. 
Most of the members of last year’s team are 
back and considerable material is to be found in 
the Freshman class. Among the old players 
who are out practising, are Capt. Morse, Wad- 
dell, McKellow, Beckley, Parker, Butler, Hutch- 
inson, Locke, Straight and Kingsland. 

The names of some of the most promising 
among the new men are given below; Orton, 
who, played guard on the Vermont Academy 
team for four years; Phelps, who played half 
back on Brigham Academy ; Bassett of Taun- 
ton, Mass., and Leach of Brigham Academy, are 
candidates for quarter back; Patterson, Fogg, 
Castine and Ayers. 

Mr. Ritchie of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has been engaged to coach the team this sea- 
son. He played on the Pennsylvania eleven and 
comes highly recommended. 

The schedule for the fall season follows: 


Oct. 6. Montpelier Seminary, Burlington. 
sat. Open. 
“ 17. Dartmouth, Burlington. 
“ 24. Middlebury, Middlebury. 
“ 27. Amherst Aggies, Burlington. 
Nov. 38. Andover, Andover. 
« 5. N. 4H. State, Durham, N. H. 
“ 10. Rensselaer, Burlington. 
“17. Norwich, Burlington. 
“24. Syracuse, Burlington. 
SESESELE 
SUNSET. 


The mystic yellow tinting in the sky— 
That pond of fiery, glowing, nebulous, 
Love-weary sunlight dying in the west. 
Ah—Love, if thou must perish it were best, 
Forgetting all my sorrow’s over-plus, 
I say a last grief sanctified ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
Then sink with glories that thy reign yet mark, 
Sink beauty-faint into the swelling dark, 
Thy Lethe and thy rest. 
STANLY COGHILL, 
In * The Occident.” 
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Dane has been chosen as manager of the 
Sophomore class foot ball team. 


Miss S. G. Herr of Denton, Md., is taking 
post-graduate work at the University. 


Lee ’01, is coaching the feot ball team at the 
Troy Conference Academy and Joyner ’02, the 
team at Montpelier Seminary. 


McKellow umpired the game between Brig- 
ham Academy and §t. Albans High School last 
Satnrday. He goes to-day to officiate at the re- 
turn game at Bakersfield. 


The Freshman class have elected Johonnott as 
manager, and Orton as captain of its class foot 
ball team. The temporary organization is: 
President, Phelps; Vice-President, Percival ; 
Secretary, Miss Rustedt; Treasurer, Emerson. 


The Freshman collected Saturday morning, 
September 29, after chapel exercises and marched 
down to Miles & Perry’s store on Church street, 


where canes were secured. They were allowed 
to go unmolested by the Sophomores to their 
several rooms with their canes secure. A num- 
ber of the Freshmen have already found their 


walking sticks missing. 


A reception was extended to the new students 
of the University by the College Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W.C. A. at the city Christian Associa- 
tion’s rooms, Friday night, September 28. There 
The even- 
ing was pleasantly spent in a social way and: the 
following programme was carried out, after 
which refreshments were served : 


were more than 200 people present. 


MiigiG 322512 2 Sees ee nye teas AE H, F. HUNTLEY 
DRPLOOMG 4. joey fie he tee PRESIDENT BUCKHAM 
MALE QUARTETTE. 

Welcome to the Churches.__....._.._..__. Dr, ROBERTS 
Music 
EON a, ee eee ee Miss TABER 
Ry ye MOL A... Logue et SECRETARY FITZSIMMONS 
BOOr oso caebuktns 2). eee 2 ee Miss Mary GROUT 
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Northfield Student Conference. 


The Northfield student conferences are a con- 
paratively recent feature of college Christian 
Association work. It was only fourteen years 
ago that the first conference was held. In the 
summer of 1886 Mr. Moody consulted with Mr. 
Luther D. Wishard of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
about the advisability of holding a convention of 
association secretaries in the buildings of the Mt. 
Herman School, near Northfield. The idea of a 
convention met with Mr. Wishard’s hearty ap- 
proval but it seemed to him that the college 
students were in greater need of training than 
the association secretaries, and so this modifica- 
tion in the plan was suggested. Mr. Moody’s 
rare foresight speedily approved the change, and 
a call was issued for the first ‘‘ College Students 
Summer School for Bible Study.” 
ence came together on July 7th and lasted for 
one month, two hundred and fifty-one delegates 
being present from eighty-nine of the colleges of 
the United States and Canada. 

At the Student Conference last July there 
were in attendance six hundred and eighty dele- 
gates. Of this number six hundred and five 
were college men, representing one hundred and 
five institutions of learning. 


This confer- 


The inspiring pres- 
ence of Mr. Moody was of course lacking, but 
the spirit that dominated the man through life 
was there. 

The program of the conference was a strong 
one, including such pioneers of missionary work 
as Ashmore of China, Palin of the New Hebri- 
des and Chamberlain of India, and such leaders 
of college christian work as Speer, Mott and 
Saxford. 

The opportunity to meet college men in this 
most delightful spot, under such favorable con- 
ditions for fellowship and interchange of ideas, 
is one of a life time. The men who represented 
the University of Vermont Y. M.C.A. feel that 


to them has been given a rare privilege and 
commend Northfield to one and all. 


LSESSEELSE 
New Students. 


The college year for 1900-1901 opened in the 
University Wednesday morning, Sept. 26, with 
87 students in the entering class,and two new 


additions to the Sophomore class. Since then 


two names have been added to the list of Fresh- 


men. Following is the list of new students, 


with their courses and places of residence. 
CLASS OF 1903. 


Fredericka Abraham, L. 8., Rutland, Mt. Holyoke. 
Wm. R. Farrington, L. S., Brandon, Norwich Uni- 
versity. 


CLASS OF 1904, 


Edith A. Abbott, Cl., Randolph. 

John H. Ayers, C. E., Bennington, 

Harry Barker, E., Rutland. 

Thomas R. Barrett, E., Adams, Mass. 
Herbert M. Bassett, E. E., Taunton, Mass, 
Lillie A. Bean, Cl., St. Albans. 

Charles R. Beers, E., East Charlotte. 
Fannie J. Boswell. L. 8., Cabot. 

Fred 8. Briggs, Cl., Brandon. 

Elsie I. Bristol, Sp., Vergennes. 

Joseph H. Brown, Ch., Newburyport, Mass. 
Chauncey S. Brownell, E. E., Burlington, 
Harry Burrows, Com, and Econ., Burlington. 
R. L. Butler, Sp., Burlington. 

Leslie S. Carpenter, E., Morrisville. 
Arthur H. Carlin, E., Lowell, Mass, 

Frank N. Chamberlin, Ag., Springfield. 
Jay A. Chamberlin, Grand Isle. 

Claud R. Chapin, L. 8., Essex. 

Arthur W. Clark, Ch., Barton. 

Henri C. Clement, L. S., Burlington. 

Leroy B. Cramer, E., Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Harry E. Cunningham, Cl., Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 
Richard F. Darling. Ag., Newbury. 

Roger S. Derby, L. 8., Springfield. 

W. F. Dunnells, Cl., Hardwick. 

Stewart Elting, Sp., Burlington. 

Dwight Emerson, Cl., Burlington. 

Belmont A. Fogg, Cl., Newburyport, Mass. 
Anna E. Gilbert, L. 8., Dorset. 

A.H. Gilbert, Ag., Dorset. 

Elmer Gove, L. S., Burlington. 
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Sherwood E. Hall, Cl., Brandon. 

Ralph S. Hamilton, E., Newport. 
Helen C. Hanna, L. §., Washington, D. C. 
Delia N. Harding, L. S., Vershire. 
Nathaniel Hathorne, E. E., Burlington, 
Clark S. Hood, Ag., Montpelier. 

Samuel T. Hubbard, Cl., Rutland. 
Harold I. Huey, Ch., Springfield. 
DeForest Jarvis, Cl., Burlington. 
Walter M. Jenkins, Ch , Springfield. 
Ware Johonnott, M. E., Burlington. 
Edith W. Jones, Sp., Poultney. 
Charles J. Kirby, E., Sheldon. 

George M, Leach, L. 8., Fletcher. 
Frank B. Lee, L. S., Burlington. 

Wm. B. Lewis, L. S., Champlain, N. Y. 
Frances Little, L. S., Winooski. 
Joseph J. Lusk, E., Corinth, N. Y. 
Warren W. Mack, E., Hardwick. 
Durant Macrae, Cl., City. 

Roy W. Marshall, Ch., Rutland. 
William Mulhern, Cl., Burlington. 
George F. Orton, Ch., Feirfax. 

Harry H. Page, Cl., Hinesburgh. 
Mildred M, Partch, L.S8,, Hinesburgh. 
Roscoe F. Patterson, E., Newbury, 
Harry Percival, E., Burlington. 
Gertrude L. Perry, L. 8., St. Albans. 


Leon M. Phelps, Ch., Morrisville. 

Carl S. Pomeroy, L. S., Enosburgh Falls. 
Arthur Pope, E., Burlington. 

Carrie E. Preston, Cl., Felchville. 

Jacob J. Ross, Ag., Montpelier. 

George Russell, Ag., Bristol. 

Elizabeth Rustedt, Sp., Richford. 

Arthur Sargent, Cl., Corinth. 

Edro T. Shaw, E., East Arlington. 

John C. Sherburne, Jr., Cl., North Pomfret. 
W.L. Smith, E., Randolph. 

Reuben L. Soule, Ch., Fast Fairfield. 
Charles Spear, E., Burlington. 

Irwin Spear, L. §,, Burlington. 

James A. Stewart, E., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
Seth C. Towle, Ag., Enosburgh Falls. 
Cornelius P. Valleau, L.8., Morrisville. 
Lewis Van Vliet, L. 8,, Burlington. 

Guy R. Varnum, E., Morrisville. 

Daniel W. Walch, Ag., Rutland. 

Olin W. Webster, L. 8., Barton. 

James A. Wellington, E., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Henry O. Wheeler, Jr., Cl., Burlington. 
Lauren S. Willis, Ag., Portland, Me. 
Arthur LeR. Williams, Cl., Winchendon, Mass. 
Harold L. Williamson, L. 8., Bristol. 

W. W. Gilbert, Ag., Dorset. 

T. H. O’Halloran, East Marlboro, Mass. 


We copy the following from Zhe American 


Friend: “On the 6th of March, 1900, His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, signed the anti- 
smoking bill, thus making it alaw. This bill 
prohibits smoking of tobacco by minors under 
the age of twenty, and holds under penal re- 
sponsibity the parent, the salesman, and the law 


breaker.” The bill was framed and introduced 
by Hon. Sho Nemoto, M. P. Mr. Nemoto was 
educated at the University of Vermont under the 
care of Hon. Frederick Billings, who said to 
him, “I wish you to be useful in Japan.” Mr. 
Nemoto never forgot the words and still says of 
Mr. Billings: “His loving spirit is always with 
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me.” Mr. Nemoto is also editor of the Kuni no 
Hikari, or Light of Our Land, the organ of 
the National Temperance League of Japan. 


48. Erasmus D. Shattuck of Portland, Ore., 
died July 26,1900. Judge Shattuck was born 
in Bakersfield Dec. 31, 1824, and entered college 
from his native town. After graduation he read 
law with Abner Benedict (1843) of New York 
city, and was admitted to the bar in October, 
1852; he arrived in Oregon Feb. 15th 1853 ; 
taught in Tualatin Academy and Pacific 
University two years; was superintendent of 
schools for Washington county in 1855 ; judge 
of probate the same year; a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1856; a representative 
in the territorial legislature in 1857; U.S. dis- 
trict attorney in 1861; and judge in the circuit 
and supreme courts of the State during twenty 
of the years between 1862 and 1898. A com- 
mittee of his brother lawyers said of him: ‘As 
a citizen, he was faithful to every duty laid upon 
him, wise in thé counsels of the State, a strong 
factor in the organization of the government, and 
a vigilant conservator of the principles upon 
which the commonwealth was upbuilded. His 
adminstration of the law will stand as an exem- 
plar of judicial excellence as long as justice 
shall be dispensed within the bounds of this 
State. He lived without a blemish on his name, 
and died withoutan enemy.” 


"53. Prof. Otis D. Smith, LL. D., of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute visited friends in Ver- 
mont this summer, spending one day at the Uni- 
versity. He is the oldest member of his faculty 
having been twenty-seven years in continuous 
service. A year since, the institution recognized 
his long and efficient service by bestowing upon 
him the Doctorate of Laws. 


56. Charles A. Kent, LL. D., of Detroit, 
spent several days of his summer vacation in this 
city. 


57. The Rev. T. L. Bates delivered two ex- 
cellent discourses in the First church of this city 
September 30, the pastor being incapacitated by 
an attack of grip. 

64. The marriage of President Atwood of 
Straight University, New Orleans, is reported. 
Mrs. Atwood was an instructor for atime in that 
institution. 


"72. George E. Marsh, the second son of the 
late Prof. Leonard Marsh, went to Seattle in 
April last, and about the 20th of May sailed for 
Cape Nome. He took a severe cold on the voy- 
age, which soon developed into pneumonia, and 
he died ina tent on the beach after a few days 
illness, June 29, 1900, at the age of 48. His 
widow and three daughters reside in Claremont, 
Va. His mother is living in Providence, R. I. 


81. Samuel Henry Wright entered the Uni- 
versity from Chicago in the fall of 1876. His 
course of study was interrupted by severe illness, 
so that he took his degree a year later than the 
rest of his class. After graduation he read law, 
and was admitted to practice in his native city in 
1884, Though of gentle and unobstrusive dis- 
position, he was firm and resolute as an advocate. 
He possessed a strong intellect thoroughly trained 
and improved by wide critical reading and sys- 
tematic study of the law. His happy mental 
and moral equipment, reinforced by a strenuous 
purpose, had gained for him an assured standing 
in his profession. It will be remembered that he 
attended Commencement, and spoke for the class 
of 1880 at the Alumni dinner. He returned to 
Chicago on the 4th of July, but was unable to 
resume his work. His illness soon developed 
into typhoid fever, and terminated fatally on the 
16th of July. He leaves a wife and one son ten 
years old. He had reached the age of forty-one 
and a half years. 

’83. The Hon. Mason Stone withdraws this 
year from the post of Superintendent of Educa: 
tion, having filled the place by re-election for 
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four terms or eight years. His Alma Mater has 
reason to congratulate herself on the success and 
efficiency of his administration. 


84. Col. J. B. Erhart has been visiting in 
this city. 
85. G.S. Leavenworth has charge of rail- 


road construction at Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 


88. Roland Hall in Salt Lake City is still 
under the charge of Miss Colburne. 
took the helm it has gained steadily in numbers, 


Since she 


resources and reputation. 


94. Fred S. Wright has dissolved his law 
partnership with Ex-Gov. Farnham and estab- 
lished an office in Woodsville, N. H. 


95. Alverne P. Lowell was in Burlington 
recently, on his wedding trip. 


95. Sharpe, who expects to teach in the 
West this winter, has been in Burlington, lately. 


95. Announcement is made of the marriage 
of G. P. Anderson ’95,to Miss Persis Dutcher, 
to take place Oct. 17th, at St. Albans, Vt. 


96. The engagement is announced of H. B. 
Shaw °96, Harvard Law School ’00, to Miss 
Fanny Grinnell. Mr. Shaw will take his Bar 
exams. at Detroit. 


97. G. E. P. Smith is teaching in the engin- 
eering department of the University of Ar- 
izona. 


97. J. L. Davis has accepted a position as 
inspector of construction on the New York 
Rapid Transit Subway. 


98. Duncan Stuart represented the Experi- 
ment Station at the Brattleboro fair, which he 
attended in place of Prof. Hills. 


00. J. H. Aiken is teaching sciences in Troy 
Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 


00. Miss F. H. Atwood is teaching in the 
Edmunds High School. 


00. Arthur Boyce is ena for the 
Draper Co. of Hopedale, Mass. 


700. Miss A. M. Burt is teaching in St. 
Albans High School. 

00. F. M. Downer is established as electrical 
engineer, in Boston. 

00. §. C. Dunlop is working for N. Y. Cen- 
tral at Weehawken. 

00. D.C. Farr is traveling for the pire 
Burdette Co. of Boston. 

00. J. L. Fort is preaching in Winooski. 


00. G.C. Gould is principal of the High 
School at North Dartmouth, Mass. 


?00. W. D. Grant has entered Cornell Vet- 
erinary College. 


00. EF. W. Hubbard is attending the New 
York Law School. 


00. ~R. D. Kellogg is studying law in Chi- 
cago. 
00. J. B. Kirkpatrick is teaching in Maine. 


700. G. P. Lamson 
work in Cuba. 


has secured chemical 


00. H.C. Libby is working under Leaven- 
worth ’85, on railroad construction at Sault Ste 
Marie, Ont. 


00. A. E. Lovett is principal of the High 
School at White Plains. 


00. KE. E. Miller is in the draughting room 
of E. P. Allis in Milwaukee. 


00. C.D. Partridge is assistant in Cornell 
Medical Laboratory. 


00. F. R. Pember is working in the machine 
shops at Brattleboro. 


00. T. R. Powell studies law in Burlington. 


00. L. P. St. Cyr is draughting for the 
Beeker—Brainerd Milling Machine Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 
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‘00 ~W. C. Sawyer is instructor in Engineer- 
ing in this University. 

00. P. Spaulding is assistant in Botany in 
Maine University. 


00. C. M. Sturgess is preaching in Hines- 
burgh. 

00. J. W. Tobey goes to Harvard Law 
School. 


00. W. W. Tyler is studying law in Minne- 
apolis. 

00. O. G. Wheeler is traveling for the Silver 
— Burdette Co. of Boston. 


700. ©. R. Young has a position in the in_ 
spection department with the Western Electric 


Co. 
BALEELAS 


Pek SAF os wnt eget RB a TER Drs ea aCe esas EN 
Allan Wilson Kingsland, [901. 


The sudden taking-off of Allen Kingsland on 
the 6th of last August was a providence pecu- 
liarly hard to acquiesce in. His mother had 
died not long before, and he was his father’s 
only child. He was a young man of more than 
usual promise. He hada quick and clear intel- 
ligence combined with a singularly happy tem- 
perament. No one knew him who was not glad 
to call him friend. Though easily among the 
foremost of his fellows, his success asa student 
did not breed in him an overweening conceit 
of superiority, but he always bore himself mod- 
estly, and gratefully welcomed whatever sug- 
gestions were given him, The quality of his 
scholarship is hinted in his ode for last Found- 
er’s Day, a bit of work the difficulty of which 
does not appear on the surface, but will reveal 
itself to whatever young Latinist will try to im- 
itate its short verses and frequent rhymes. His 
life was all too brief, as we must view it; but 
long enough to make his memory an inspiration 
to those who had a close acquaintance with him. 


His many virtues challenge imitation. From 
the shining shore which has received him, his 
gentle yet aspiring spirit beckons us to follow. 
In thinking of him we would comfort ourselves 
with that saying of one of old: “He being 
made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long 
time ; for his soul pleased the Lord.” 
SELEEESE 
Resolutions. 
Wuereas: It has pleased God in His infinite 


wisdom to take from us our friend and class- 
mate, Allan W. Kingsland ; be it 


fesolved, That we, the Class of 1901, extend 
to the bereaved relatives our heartfelt sympathy 
in their affliction ; and be it 

fesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
published in the Universtry Cynic, and be 
spread upon the records of the class. 


A. F. Urrorp, 
Fiorencre E. Netson, 
W. E. ArKken, 


Committee for the Class. 


Resolutions. 


Wuereas, The Almighty Father in His wis- 
dom, has deemed it best to take the mother of our 
classmate, Charles R. Wilder; be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Class 
of 1903, extend our heartfelt sympathy to Mr. 
Wilder in his bereavement; and also be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
published in the Untversrry Oyntec. 


Cornetia Nort, 
Morray Bovrnz, 


T. O. Jonzs, 
For the Class. 


EXCHANGES. 


At the time of our going to press, very few 
exchanges of a recent date have come to our 
table. On this account it is impossible for us to 
attempt much in the line of criticism. One sug- 
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gestion, however, is in our mind concerning the 
work of the present year. 

We noticed last year in many of our best ex- 
changes, a tendency toward literary essays to the 
neglect of the short story. This is a thing that 
ought not to be. In every well-balanced journal 
there is room for both the literary essay and 
short story, but if we can have but one, by all 
means, let it be the short story. Critical essays 
on the greater masters of modern style are hardly 
within the province of the average contributors 
to our Short, pointed 
stories, witha bit of real life and touch of imagi- 
nation, are what our readers like and it is for 
their taste that we should have the chief regard. 


SONG. 
By W. A. BRADLEY. 


college periodicals. 


Deep from the waving grass 
I dream away to the blue, 
Watching the white clouds pass, 
Like my sonl in quest of you ; 
Watching the breezes brighten 
The world of my hill-top view, 
And the fringe of the forest whiten, 
Like my soul at thoughts of you. 
—East and West. 


LOVE’S EYES. 


Someone has laughing eyes ; 
I don’t care. 

Laughing eyes bring the sighs, 
When too fair. 


Someone has modest eyes ; 
Ah, so deep ! 

Modest eyes too slowly rise, 
When I peep. 


Someone has changing eyes, 
Glad and sad. 
Changing eyes take the prize ; 
I'm not mad. 
—Carl Holliday in Tennessee University Magazine. 


ASK ME NO MORE, 


Sweet, ask not that which you must surely know 
And ask me not if I do love you still 
When that I have so often proved it so. 

Sweet I implore 

Ask me no more, no more. 


Hear how the song-bird rapturously flings 
From hidden bough its sweet, its throbbing song. 
The bird stays hid though you sought all day long 
Then do you doubt the wild-bird lives and sings? 
Sweet I implore 
Ask me no more, no more. 


Oh! make not bitter all the summer day 
With seeking for the bird ; the song is here! 
Then be content ; give me your lips in fear 
Lest song and song-bird both should fade away. 
Sweet I implore 
Ask me no more, no more. 


Our hearts beat high to love’s soft melody, 
Why then hold back with doubting in your eyes? 
Love hath no doubts ; at question true love dies, 
* * * * * * 
Sweet I implore 
Ask me no more, no more. 
—J. N. R. in The Morningside. 


J. B. POLAND, 
ELECTRICAL CONTRAOTOR. 
“EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL.” 


No. 156 Bank Street, opposite Opera House. 
BURLINGTON, - = - VERMONT. 
Agent for Welsbach Gas Lights. 


Broken Bric=A=Brac. 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, ex- 
plains seme very interesting facts about Major’s Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know that 
it is many hundred per cent better than other cements for 
which similar claims are made, but a great many do not 
know why. The simple reason is that Mr. Major uses the 
best materials ever discovered and other manufacturers 
do not use them, because they are too expensive and do 
not allow large profits. Mr. Major tells us that one of 
the elements of his cement ccpis $3.75 a pound and another 
costs $2.65 a gallon, while alarge share of the so-called 
cements and liquid glue upon the market are nothing 
more than sixteen-cent glue, dissolved in water or citric 
acid, and, in some cases, altered slightly in color and 
odor by the addition of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen centsand twenty-five 
cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a substi- 
tute you can depend upon it that his only object is to 
make larger prcfit. 

The profit on Major’s cement is as muchas any dealer 
ought to make on any cement. And this is doubly true 
in view of the fact that each dealer gets his share of 
the benefit of Mr. Major’s advertising, which now am- 
ounts to over $5000 a month, throughout the country. Es- 
talished in 1876. 

Insist on having Major’s. Don’t accept any off-hand 
advice from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely tc find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) you 
can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, and any 
other rubber and leather articles, with Major’s Rubber 
Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a year 
you will thus save. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, it will be forwarded 
by mail; either kind. Free of postage, 


Che University Cynic 
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EDITORIALS. 


The recent meeting to raise 


Support of 
Athletics. 


respects very encouraging and showed a deter- 


money for football was in many 


mination to support the team that is gratifying. 
The sum subscribed was a good start toward the 
required amount, and considering the number 
present was larger than might be expected. If 
the personal solicitation of those who were ab- 
sent and the sale of tickets to business men and 
resident alumni is equally favorable, there will 
be no trouble about the support of the team. 
But while the meeting was both enthusiastic 
and successful, the fact remains that not many 


This 
A student should 
make it a rule to attend college meeting at all 
times, but especially‘on such an ocvasion as the one 
under consideration. 


over half the student body were present. 
should have been otherwise. 


To voluntarily stay away 
from a meeting in which the fate of Vermont 
athletic teams is trembling in the balance, shows 
a deplorable lack of college spirit and a coward- 
ly shirking of responsibility. We trust that the 
ignoble suggestion, that the absentees were afraid 
of the subscription paper, will be disproved by 
their liberal contributions. 

It has been remarked that there were many 
conspicuously empty seats in the freshman rows, 
and we would like to suggest to those freshmen 
who thus cut the first and most important college 
meeting of the year, that somewhere you have 
picked up a very erroneous idea of how to begin 
a college course. However, there is still time to 
retrieve your error, and a general subscription 
from each of you, of even so small an amount as 
the price of a season ticket, would do much to 
re-instate you. 


FISTS TFF 


The Dartmouth The tie game played with 

Game. Dartmouth, fresh from hold- 
ing Yale duwn to seventeen points, was a most 
happy event for several reasons. The old rivalry 
between the colleges of course contributes to our 
satisfaction ; then too, coming at the beginning 
of theseason it will be a great help to the man- 
agement financially. Every Vermont man of 
any spirit whatever will now do his best to sup- 
But,chief of 
all, it marks a great advance in foot-ball in Ver- 
mont during the past three years, and places us 


port a team that promises so well. 


on an equal footing with colleges that have hith- 
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erto stood head and shoulders above us in this 
branch of athletics. The team put up an excel- 
lent fight and deserve the heartiest praise and 
most enthusiastic support the college can give. 
Coach Ritchie has urged the immediate organi- 
zation of a strong scrub team, and we feel sure 
this will meet a hearty response from all who 
play foot-ball. 


SESSELES 
An Urgent In common with most college 
Need. papers, the Cynic has appealed 


for a heartier literary support so often that any 
marked response to another similar request 
would be a great shock. Nevertheless, for fear 
that it will slip out of the public mind, that we 
are in need of more literary copy, we beg leave 
to suggest to the students of the University of 
Vermont, that essays, short stories, sketches, or 
poems of any length and almost any character 
will be thankfully received. It is a fact that the 
Cynio does not receive the support it should; 
furthermore, it is a fact that it does not receive 
the literary support that the college is able to 
give it. There are enough persons in college of 
more or less literary ability to keep the editor 
deluged in copy, instead of being so short that 
he is tempted to clip from the funny columns of 
the newspapers to fill up. 

All four classes are equally guilty, but we 
would especially urge the Freshmen and Juniors 
to contribute. There may be Freshmen who 
could write well if they would try, and we would 
suggest that they make the attempt. As for the 
Juniors, the members of the Cynic board are 
supposed to nominate a new editorial board 
from their number next spring. Unless further 
contributors are forthcoming before that time 
the present board will be obliged to say that 
they have failed in finding the necessary num- 
ber whom they can nominate on merit, and con- 
sequently must leave the discovery of any latent 
talent to others. 


A Once there lived a man beside a highway, 
Fable. and near his house was a bridge, and in 
the planking of the bridge was a hole. The 
man saw the hole and was much troubled. He 
sent word to the road commissioner, but the hole 
remained ; he wrote to the inspector of bridges, 
but it was not fixed; he telegraphed to the se- 
lectmen, and still the hole stayed. Now it was 
a small hole,and the man had plenty of pieces 
of plank and could easily have fixed _the hole, 
but he did not think of that. He only talked. 
One night he fell into the hole and broke a leg. 
Then aman from the University of Vermont 
came along, and when he had heard what had 
happened he said: “ This man reminds me of 
some men in my college. They kick about the 
foot-ball team and the base-ball team, and the 
lack of college spirit, and the quality of the 
Cynio, but they never lay a plank over the hole. 


SEEELESSES 


Longfellow and _ Puritan Life. 


In the songs of our four chief American poets 
a dominant note is always to be found. Bryant 
is preeminently the New England nature poet. 
The flowers never fail to inspire his muse and 
the seasons tp call forth his clearest strains. 
“ Of wailing winds, and naked woods, aud mead- 
ows brown and sear,” he delights to sing. 

Nature’s heart has few charms for Poe. The 
strange and uncanny, the vague and indistinct 
things of life are his themes. But though his 
themes be “misty mid-regions and ghoul- 
haunted woodlands” his charming music cannot 
be gainsaid, and it is for these delightfully vague 
and indistinct melodies, which come with sooth- 
ing power to the human breast, that we cherish 
him. 

Whittier lacks the elegance of Poe, the pre- 
cision of Bryant. By another and greater qual- 
ity is he distinguished. He is the born singer of 
the group. The flow of his verse is as natural 
and irrepressible as the prattle of a child. Pastor- 
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als and idyls, of simple New England life and 
ways, are his favorite subjects and in this he 
stands without a peer. 


The distinguishing note in Longfellow’s work 
lies not in the possession of any particular one 
of these qualities, or in any other single quality, 
but it isa happy blending of them all. Long- 
fellow is the universal poet of the group. The 
flowers, the seasons, the dying year, the mirth of 
children, old legends and tales of long ago, the 
great movements that go on in the human soul, 
the despairing cry of those who mourn, and the 
exultant shout of those who rejoice—these are 
his themes. 


The breadth of Longfellow’s mind and the 
fairness of his judgment are well shown in the 
poems that have to do with Puritan life in early 
New England. One side of that life had al- 
ready been pictured by that prince among Amer- 
ican men of letters, Nathaniel Hawthorne, in 
pharisaical old Judge Pyncheor, with his “sultry 
smile,” and in the sweet Hester Prynne and the 
gentle Arthur Dimmesdale, bitter with the 
pangs of remorse. The sterner side however, 
had been disproportionately drawn. It re- 
mained for an artist to come forth and who 
would portray the light and joyous as well as 
the more sombre hues. 


In the two tragedies, John Endicott and Giles 
Corey of Salem Farms, in the trilogy Christus, 
and in The Courtship of Miles Standish we find 
the opposite poles of Puritan life. To them we 


must turn for our discussion. 


Longfellow tells us plainly in the prologue of 
John Endicott why he chooses to discuss this 
subject : 


‘* Why touch upon such themes ?” 
perhaps some friend 

May ask, incredulous: ‘‘and to what 
good end? 

Why drag again into the light of day 

The errors of an agelong passed 
away ?” 


I answer : “‘ For the lessen that they 
teach ; 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech.” 


And this is the purpose of each of the trage- 
dies. 
with us who did what they did, not from any 
fondness for deeds of violence and blood, but 
because of the great onght that ever hovered 
over them, driving them on from duty to duty. 

It is this quality of mind, or better, soul, that 
appears in Endicott’s response to Kempthorn’s 
assertion that the Quakers “ Seemed a harmless 


The Puritans were men of like passions 


people, mostways silent, particularly when they 
said their prayers.” ‘‘ Harmless and silent as 
the pestilence! You’d better have brought the 
fever or the plague, among us in your ships.” 
Hawthorne and Mather in the Potter’s Field 
show the same traits: Hawthorne says: 
‘This is the Potter’s Field. Behold the fate 
Of those who deal in Witchcraft, and, when questioned, 
Refuse to plead their guilt or innocence, 
And stubbornly drag death upon themselves.”’ 
And Mather makes answer: 


“Those who lie buried in the Potter’s Field, 

Will rise again, as surely as ourselves, 

That sleep 1n honored graves with epitaphs. 

And this poor man, whom we have made a victim, 
Hereafter will be counted as a martyr.” 

It is a very human cry that comes from the 
lips of John Endicott when he sees the Quakers 
persecuted in the streets : 

‘* Scourged in three towns! It is incredible 
Such things can be! I feel the blood within me 
Fast mounting in rebellion, since in vain, 
Have I implured compassion of my father !” 

From our study of the New England Tragedies 
the conclusion is forced upon us that Longfellow 
treats Puritan life, in its darker aspects, with 
fairness, with sympathy, and with dignity. We 
are lead to pity both the persecutor and the per- 
secuted, and refrain from harsh judgments of 
both. 

Longfellow is not content to have death sim- 
ply with the gloomy side of life. The bright- 
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ness and gladness of that life appeal to him; and 
so he paints for us the robust captain, the gentle 
scribe, and the artless maiden Priscilla. The 
old Puritan instinct is very evident in the con- 
versation of John Alden as he goes forth to woo 
the lovely Priscilla for Miles Standish. 


“Tet not him that putteth his hand to the plow look 
backwards, 

Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life 
to its fountains, 

Though it pass over the graves of the dead and the health 
of the living, 

It is the will of the Lord; and his mercy endureth for- 
ever !” 


But an emotion, old as mankind, new every 
day, which no blind servitude to the real or fan- 
cied dictates of conscience can prevent, appears 
when Priscilla makes answer to John Alden. 


‘¢ Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning 
with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John? ” 


All the freshness, and sweetness, and beauty 
that Longfellow found in Puritan life is well 
summed up in the closing lines of the poem : 


‘* Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new 
habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing to- 
gether. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the 
ford in the forest, 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love 
through its bosom ; 

Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depth of the azure 
abysses. 

Down on the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendours, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
them suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine 
and the fir tree. 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of 
Eschol, 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca 
and Isaac, 


Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of 
lovers, 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bri- 
dal procession. 


x 
THE PAUPER GRAVE, 
In the pauper corner, all forsaken, 
The grass untrimmed on a low mound grows, 
And above in the sighing breezes shaken, 
Sway a prickly thorn and a sweet wild rose. 
No word in lettered stone above him, 
To tell of one who lost the race, 
No tender care of those who love him, 
Makes fair his last, sad resting place. 
The romance of his life unspoken 
To those who pass his narrow bed— 
Marred is the potter’s clay, and broken 
The vessel, and the vintage fled. 
Six feet of mould, and o’er it creeping 
The sparse wire-grass, with ivy twined, 
But earth, whose broad breast folds the sleeping, 
To all her weary ones is kind. 
Aud with a pity never ending 
O’er this earth-silenced tale of loss, 
The wild rose and the sharp thorn bending, 
Rustle and meet and form a cross. 
This is the epitaph, sad sleeper, 
Nature has written o’er thy woes ; 
Rest in thy calm sleep, ever deeper, 
*Neath the rugged thorn and the sweet wild rose. 
JOHN ASHE, 
SECLEELE 
“ 
A Detence of “Stalky & Co”. 


A noted public personage recently instituted 
a comparison between certain of Kipling’s juve- 
nile books, “Captain Courageous” and “Stalky & 
Co”. The hero of the former story is held by 
the “personage” to be a glowing example to the 
youth of this country, while “Stalky” and his 
associates are considered as characters whose in- 
fluence on young minds is pernicious and de- 
moralizing. It appears to the present writer that 
such a view might well be held by a supervisor 
of a Sunday School Library twenty years ago, 
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but is somewhat out of time and place now. 
From personal knowledge he can tell of a youth 
whom Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” in- 
duced to run away and doubtless there are many 
of the younger generation whose mental digestion 
is equally weak. 

In considering the characters of the school boy 
trio, we can not discern any more of the spirit of 
fun and disregard of authority than is displayed 
It is true that 
the inventiveness of the company is greater than 


by the average high-spirited boy. 


could be met with in reality, but as to the spirit 
of it all it is mere boyishness. Any disposition 
of youth to make “ Stalky & Co.” a manual of 
instruction in the arts of the evil one, can be 
easily prevented or discouraged by the ordinarily 
judicious parent. The utter contempt for artifi- 
ciality shown in Kipling’s “ Three Guardsmen” 
is extremely satisfactory as is also the nauseating 
effect upon them of flag-waving and oratorical 
demonstration. Perhaps in the opinions of some 
readers these characteristics are a little too much 
emphasized, but if these phases of character should 
be imitated by our youth, the exaggeration might 
well be condoned. 

To American boys these English boy-heroes 
of Kipling’s are rather puzzling on the whole; 
their standards and ideas being a little better de- 
fined than those of young Americans of the same 
age. Naturally many people object to the ex- 
treme precocity in certain directions of Kipling’s 
trio, but it is not to be compared with the pre- 
cocity developed among certain classes of young 
Americans. 

As hero worshippers, Stalky & Co. are all that 
can be desired, especially in their attitude toward 
men from their own school, who, having won re- 
nown, revisit the “ Old Coll.” Traditions of the 
school and old customs are revered by these boys, 
whereas our American schools are rather lacking 
in respect to things of older times. Such boys 
as Kipling gives usin “ Stalky & Co.” will make 
men like Thackeray’s “ Dobbin” and ‘Col. 


Newcome,” with the charm of humor and keen 
miads added to their manly strength and true 
gentility. 

Without knowing whether “Stalky & Co.” 
was written for boys, the writer thinks that the 
book ean be better enjoyed by those who have 
finished all school education than by the boyish 
boy. 

It séems as if the critical “ personage” who 
villifies Stalky and his friends might find subjects 
for whose reform there is a more crying need- 
Every one who delights in reading their adven- 
tures would be sorry to send them to the Indus- 
trial School for the remainder of their minority. 


D. W. 
SESESELE 
THE PILGRIM. 
(From the German of Schiller.) 


*T was yet in life’s joyous Maytime 
I the wanderer’s lot espoused, 

All the sports of youth’s glad playtime 
Left Lin my father’s house. 


Allmy birthright, loved belongings, 
Trustfully did I resign ; 

Boyhood still, with all its longings, 
And the pilgrim’s staff were mine, 


For a mighty hope upbore me, 
And I heard Faith darkly say : 

‘*Up and on, the path before thee 
Opens towards the breaking day. 


Go, till to a golden portal 
Thou dost come, there enter in, 
All that earthly is and mortal 
Life eternal there shall win.” 


So with rapture unforbidden 
Morn and eve the goal I sought, 
Still remained forever hidden 
That for which I’d hoped and fought. 


In my path the mountains towered, 
Rivers checked my onward way, 

Over chasms deep I lowered 
Bridges ’mid the foaming spray. 

And Icame where, toward the morning, 
Flowed a river to its rest, 

Joyfully, earth’s highway scorning 
Found I refuge on its breast, 
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Swiftly to the mighty ocean 
Stretching far with surge and roll, 

I was borne with playful motion, 
Still no nearer was the goal. 


Ah, no pathway thither leadeth 
And the azure heaven so near 
Ever from the earth recedeth, 
And the There is never here. 
—L. E. D. ’99. 


SESEEESE 


Shooting the “Hoodchuck.” 


The threshers in grand father’s barn had just 
finished arun. The horses stood with drooping 
heads, glad of a brief respite after their tuilsome 
work. The weary men were wiping the sweat 
from their brows and dust from their noses ; 
while the small boys, who had been busily tread- 
ing straw all the morning, were industriously 
munching the apples they had just brought from 
the neighboring orchard. 

George Owen, whiw had stood at the tail end 
through all the long run, wiped the dust from 
his eyes and ears, cleared his turoat with a rasp- 
ing sound like that of a file, and spoke out for 
the benefit of the thresher folk. “ By the Simith- 
erites,” cried he in the low electrifying tone of 
one who is about to impart a great confidence, 
“do you know boys that new rifle of mine is a 
Jim Dandy ? 
better with it than I could with the old shot gun, 
P’raps you fellows won’t believe me but I shot 
two crows at une shot with it the other day, and 
they were both on the wing, too. How’s that for 
shooting, say Ambrose ?” 

“ Him must be pretty good guns, Bah Gosh, 
ain’t it boy ?” answered Ambrose, the Canuck of 
the crowd, as he turned to one of the busy apple 
The lad grinned 
from ear to ear and, between great bites from the 
astrakan, said in an undertone, “ Le’s set him 
after my old woodchuck over there on the bank.” 

The one hint was sufficient. Ambrose turned 
to George with a guileless smile. “Ah, Bah 


Why Lean shoot a mighty sight 


eaters with a knowing shrug. 


Gosh, him good gun, hah spose probly, Hah 
spose him no good nuff fah shoot im up dat hole 
hoodehuck over dar on the hills. Ah, Gawge, 
what you tinks about dat, eh ?”’ 

“Ho, Ambrose, where’s your *‘hoodchuck” 
that I can’t shoot? I should like to set my eyes 
on him.” 

“Right over dar on the bank close up long 
side dat stone wall, don’ you see her? Hah, 
spose no moah twenty rods from dat bass wood 
tree dar. You crowl up behind dat tree and you 
shoaly shoot °em up him dead. Bah Gosh, what 
fine stew she go’ne make for my lettle family 
next to-morrow, eli Gawge ?” 

A word or two of encouragemeut from the 
threshers and George started out, eager to show 
his prowess as a hunter. We watched with eager 
interest, as he stole forward, now creeping on 
hands and knees through fresh plowed clay, now 
worming lis difficult course through tangled 
brambles. 

At last he stood behind the basswood tree. 
Slowly he raised his rifle. Long and careful 
was the aim. A moment of suspense and thie re- 
George leaped excitedly over the 
wall to secure his prey and simultaneously a 
shout of derisive laughter went up from the old 
barn fluor. The woodchuck had not stirred. It 
never would. 


port came. 


It was only a “nigger head” 
stone which the boys had found the day before 
and set up there to fool the unwary. 


SESEEEES 


ABSENT. 


When from a dream of you my senses waking 
Isummon back my soul with sighing breath, 
I wonder if ’tis thus, its fetters breaking, 
The spirit from the body wandereth. 


When with perceptions dulled with empty yearning 
I watch the cloudy flock float down the blue, 

I know my heart, to native pastures turning, 
Has floated from my bosom seeking you. 


—JOHN ASHE. 
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Robbins, ‘03, is at the Mary Fletcher Hospi- 
tal. 

W. J. Cancy of Bakersfield, Vt., has entered 
college. 

Adams, *03, was called to West Haven on 
Monday, by the death of his uncle. 


Morse, ’01, was called to Milford, N. H., last 
week, by the death of his grandfather. 


G. H. Robinson has entered the Junior class 
from Union College. He has played quarter- 
back on the Union eleven and will try for the 
*varsity. 


The officers for the tennis association for the 
year are: President, Lawrence; secretary and 
treasurer, Miller; directors, Wadleigh, H. Mar- 
tin, aud Brooks 03. 


The Sophomores have chosen class officers as 


follows: President, Abbott; vice-president, 
Miss Tracy; secretary, Shields; treasurer, 
Bourne. 


The Electrical society has elected officers as 
follows: President, Park; vice president, Hud- 


son ; secretary and treasurer, Morse ’02 ; execu- 
tive committee, Larrabee, Rice and Lamb. 


The following officers have been selected by 
the Senior class for the year: President, Grout ; 
vice-president, Miss Healey ; secretary, Aiken ; 
treasurer, Brand ; member of athletic committee, 
Lawrence; members of conference committee, 
Dennis, Henderson and Smith. 


The annual foot-ball reception, tendered to 
members of the elevens of the two lower classes, 
by the young ladies of the college, was held 
Friday night at Grass Mount. After a short 
musical programme the party danced the rest of 
the evening. The reception committee consist- 
ed of Mrs. Morton, Miss Rustedt, Miss Tracy, 
Mrs. Freedman. 

Ata college meeting held Oct. 10, over $600 
was raised by the students for the support of 
foot-ball this season and the amount now has 
reached nearly $800. At the meeting Ufford 
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was chosen to act as secretary of the college 
meetings and to act as chairman in the absence 
of the president. 
manager of the foot-ball team and Lawrence 
was chosen to fill his place. 


Pease resigned his position as 


The devotional committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
is planning for a series of Christian Service 
Talks to begin next Tuesday evening. The 
claims of the ministry, law, medicine, business 
and teaching will be presented. The Rev. G. 
Glen Atkins, pastor of the First Church, will 
speak next week on “ The claims of the Chiris- 
tian ministry on the College man of Today.” 


SEESEEEE 


Tennis. 


The following are the scores in the fall tennis 
tournament in singles: 

Preliminary round: Elting defeated Gray, 
§-2, 6-7, 6-4; Auld defeated Thomas, 7-5, 6-2; 
Worthen defaulted to Holman; Pope defeated Bry- 
ant, 6-0, 6-2; Bone defeated Gulick, 6-2, 6-4; H. 
Martin defeated Johonnott, 6-0, 6-2; McCrae de- 
feated Rice, 1-6, 6-4, 6-1; Kelley defeated Dona- 
hue, 4-6, 6-2, 7-5; R. Taylor defeated Wallace, 
6-3, 7-5 

First Round: fF. A. Miller d feated Elting, 
6-1, 6-2; Uffurd defeated Auld, 6-0, 6-3; Scott 
defeated Holman, 6-3, 6-3; Ross defeated Pope, 
6-1, 6-4; Lawrence defeated Bone, 6-1, 6-3; Mar- 
tin defeated McKellow, 6-4, 6-4; Wadleigh de- 
feated McCrae, 6-3, 6-3; Wallace defeated Kel- 
ley, 6-0, 6-2 ; Hudson defeated Wilson, 6-0, 6-0. 

Second Round: Miller defeated Ufford, 8-6, 
6-3 ; Scott defeated De ais 6-1, 8-6; Lawrence de- 
feated Martin, 6-2, 6-5 ; Wadleigh ereated Wal- 
lace, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4 

Semi-tinals: Miller defeated Scott, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-1, 2-6, 7-5; Lawrence defeated Wadleigh, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3. 

In the finals, Lawrence defeated Miller ina 
lively match, 8-6, 6-1, 4-6, 6-1. 


Sophomore-Freshman Foot-Ball 
Game. 


The annual foot-ball game between the sopho- 
mores and freshmen, played at Athletic Park 
October 8, resulted in a hard earned victory for 
the former with ascore of 5—0. The game 
came earlier this year, as it was thought by many 
that the keeping of the class team together 
through the whole season tended to weaken the 
*varsity at the time when it should be the strong- 
est. e. 

The day was anything but an ideal one for 
foot-ball, or anything else, as it rained nearly the 
whole time, but in spite of the bad weather the 
game was well attended by the students, and 
considerable enthusiasm was everywhere mani- 
fested thronghout the game. 

While the play showed a lack of practice in 
many instances, it was certainly as good as could 
be expected when the handling of a wet ball is 
considered. 


The line-up is as follows: 


SOPHOMORES. FRESHMEN. 
Kimball) se; s2cee rig Le SN ee ee r. e., Percival 
PACATINS Ss Letts. = 3a eae 2 ee ee ee r. t., Cashin, Leach 
Parker ¢.. 2220 ee ee eee r. g., Dunnells 
Kingslind, ¢. 2222-2 5.. ho. eae eee eee Cae ana DeniaiiE 
BeOS RT. Bios. < ck cc 3 Seem a eee eis = ae ae re 
Kelton rst. eee ee eee 1. t., Valleau 
Gillorite. se: i Si UP ast pane 1. e., Fogg 
Wilder, g., captain . RMON Ret s 2 ss ae *oK ‘Leach, Bassett 
Dodge, r. be oS Shee eee .-l. h., Patterson 
Dane; 2... 2 ee ee eee eee r. h., Phelps 
Burbatk, £02572 ee ee ee orpone ‘captain 


Referee, Morse ’01: umpire, Dr. “Ritchie ; linesmen, 
Williams '02, and Church "02; time of halves, 20 and 15 
minutes ; touchdown, Burbank. 


Vermont 16, Montpenier Seminary 0. 


The varsity played its first game of the season 
on Wednesday, October 10, with the Montpelier 
Seminary team. The game was slow and ragged 
as far as the ’varsity was concerned as it had had 
but four or five days’ practice, and, but one ten 
minutes line-up as a preparation for the game. 
And with the fact that the Pennsylvania tactics 


were used for the first time, little could be ex- 
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pected. As it was, the ’varsity succeeded in 
scoring but seventeen points, but when the fact 
is considered that the home team had the ball 
within two yards of Montpelier’s goal at the close 
of the first half, and that the game had to be 
called, on account of darkness, five minutes be- 
fore the end of the second, and further, that a 
number of substitutes were tried in the game, it 
puts a little better color on the play. 
The following is the line up: 


VERMONT. MONTPELIER. 
IMOTSG aE One ate re een Papeete Mae Se Oe Si ]. e., Irish 
CORTO Lt De Gizee Soy ices ee en ae ere ee 1. t., Lewis 
ECO Va Cone cae ae etek. CMR Se ee eee 1. g., Tibbitis 
Wid dell Ceo rae ers nc ae ae ee eed ee Ce c., Paul 
Meksllows Kingsland. | itie-e see ee r. g., Shute 
Patterson: I arsceees se eee as Sas saree r. t., Haines 
LOE epee ed make Seep hae be edhe 5 Geers pee q, Smith 
SUT ty kb Ee eae ee ae eee a aN ee f., Hamilton 
Eutchinsone Dane .lah ee eee eo eee en Tene. LOX 
Wiolthie teehines eee ere eee meee mcs coe oes ]. h., Miller 


Referee, Dr. Ritchie; umpire, Dr. Allen; time of 
halves, 15 and 20 minutes ; time keepers, Prof. Howes 
and Dr. Newton; linesmen, Porter and Marsh. 


Verwont 32, Brigham Acaprmy 0. 


October 12 the ’Varsity lined up against Brig- 
ham Academy and put up a somewhat better 
The 
visitors had the ball three or four times, but 
could make no substantial gain. A number of 
new men were given an opportunity to show 
what they could do on the gridiron. 


game than the one against Montpelier. 


The line up follows: 


VERMONT. BAKERSFIELD. 
Morse, Capt., r. e...-..--- Se PN eee p Rlinn TO l. e., Lewis 
MeKellow. Griswold: 1) teos22 es see tee ot 1. t., Stuart 
Wind (ell eint a oee cs paler rer oeed eat Gol ee 1. g., Foot 
IBEGk loys Creme ate see an ee oe eee c., Heath 
CIP Gp iy ee ee ee od mec ieiie ated r. g., Pond 
Parkers Kingsland. Ista oes eee esse ee r. t., Royce 
ma tterson we bassetts lew eee oe eee r. e., Siory 
Der Or Lea Cle (leon tat seen a i SS q., Mead 
Straltaitww ste see foe eae ee ee net f., Kirley 
Vel Ci ais ee ae erter nes heres me eer eg oe eee? l. h., Body 
Euteninson;, butier, l.-hvo = 2-2 ese = r. h., Herrick, Capt. 


Referee, Joyner; umpire, Porter; linemen, Wil- 
liams and Clancy ; time-keepers, Profs. Howes and Tup- 
per; time of halves, 20 m. 

Vermont 0, Dartmours 0. 


The boasted superiority of the Dartmouth 
team was proved a myth last Wednesday when 


Vermont played them toa standstill, neither side 
scoring. Although the game was a tie, it had 
the moral effect of a victory for Vermont, for 
after the first three minutes of play the Varsity 
clearly had the better of it, pushing Dartmouth 
more than half the length of the field, and play- 
ing a good share of the game in Dartmouth ter- 
ritory. Dartmouth’s only gains were made 
around the end, while Vermont went through 
her opponent’s line repeatedly for three, four and 
five yards. The weather was perfect for foot 
ball and though the crowd was much smaller 
than the game deserved, the students were out 
in force, and as the strength of the Vermont 
team developed, their enthusiasm rose to the 
At the close of the 
game they went wild with joy, and surging down 


pitch of incessant cheering. 


over the side lines insisted in carrying the team 
off the field. We are indebted to the Free 
Press for the detail of the game. 


Dartmouth won the toss and defended the east 
goal. ‘There was no wind. Waddell kicked to 
the 10-yard line. Griffin running back to the 
30-yard line. Griffin made 4 yards around Pat- 
terson and Wainwright added 20 around Morse ; 
Griffin could gain nothing on right end but 
Wainwright made 20 more around left end. 
End plays 


were then used but the gains were short. The 


Hutchinson making a good tackle. 


ball got on Vermont’s 5-yard line and then the 
home men made a strong stand and held their 
opponents for four downs, securing the ball, 
Orton went through Lowe for 2 yards. The ball 
was fumbled next play, but Robinson captured 
it, Strait made it first down through Smith. The 
ball was advanced steadily on the line plays for 
a time and Morse punted 24 yards to O'Connor, 
Patterson downing him in his tracks. Vermont 
held for downs immediately and in a number of 
tackle plays went forward 20 yards. Morse then 
punted to Dartmouth’s 25-yard line. Halladay 
gained 4 yards through McKellow, but could not 


gain through Orton. Time was called with the 
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ball on Dartmouth’s 29-yard line, neither side 
having scored. 


In the second half Thompson kicked to Strait 
on the 15-yard line, who ran back 15 yards. 
Vermont was held for downs, Referee Cook mak- 
ing a doubtful decision. Wainwright was thrown 
back 4 yards on a play around left end and Halla- 
day was downed by Orton for 2 yards loss on the 
next play. Halladay then tried to kick a goal 
from the field but failed, the ball going but 15 
yards. Parker made 2 yards through Austin 
and Hutchinson went around right end. Straight 
gained and the ball went to Dartmouth, a Han- 
over man stealing the ball. Parker broke through 
Lowe and tackled for a 3-yard loss next play and 
Welch threw Griffin back a yard. Thompson 
kicked to Hutchinson on Vermont’s 30-yard 
line, Morse was forced to kick and sent the ball 
35 yards. Wainwright made 2 yards through 
Orton and 10 around Morse. Patterson tackled 
well on the next play and Thompson tried for a 
goal from the field again, the ball going to Ver- 
Morse punted 35 
yards, Patterson tackling without a gain, Dart- 


mont on her 30-yard line. 


mouth was forced to punt and on a quarter back 
kick. Robinson got the ball, the ball being sent 
but 10 yards. Hutchinson made 2 yards around 
right end and Welch 2 around left end. Welch 
gained seven yards through Davis. Parker made 
four through Smith, and Hutchinson 5 around 
right end. Strait added 5 through Lowe and 
Welch 4 around left end. Hutchinson failed to 
gain around right end and Strait carried the ball 
through Lowe for a good gain. Referee Cook 
made a bad decision giving the ball to Dart- 
mouth on downs. Griffin made 10 yards around 
right end, but the ball was fumbled next play. 
Time was called with the ball in the middle of 
the field. 

The champions of the green and gold put up 
a game to be proud of, and deserve great credit 
for both offensive and defensive work. Every 
man played well, but Patterson deserves especial 


mention. He seemed to be always just where 
he was needed. Robinson was used at quarter 
back and gained favorable notice for the plucky 
game he put up after only a few nights practice 
with the team. 


The line up follows: 


DARTMOUTH. VERMONT. 
©'Conner, P0;ot- kee se ee eee ees l. e., Patterson 
Davis; 1. t. teas ce se cee eee eee eee lat. Eecieellow 
Smith; 1): 0.22.3 ceo. cea 2 eee eae ee ]. g.. Waddell 
Riley, Cis ccs cn ei LO ee eee c., Beckley 
Gowe, (Capt) 1 gio. 5 oe ee eee r. g., Parker 
‘Austin, |. t...02.s ctesoo ee ee eee r. t., Orton 
Gulmore;-1.: 6.222 22. ee eee ee ee eee r. e., Morse 
EHOMPSON, Q.. .s--22--c cee eek cee Soe 
Pealluday,, f..222 20 Fete pa ee ool eee f., Strait 
eirifine 1 h.pceraee oe: 5 Sea Se Pe See r. h., Welch 
Wiainwri cht, Tih iccneee eee l. h., Hutchinson 


Linesmen, Williams and O’Leary ; referee, Cook ; um- 
pire, Brett ; timekeepers, Robinson and Ritchie ; time of 
halves, 20 and 17 minntes. 


SESELELE 


Celebration of the 
Game. 


Dartmouth 


The celebration of the Dartmouth game began 
as soon as the students returned from Athletic 
Park, when the bell on the old mill began to 
ring and continued with commendable persever- 
ence until seven o’clock. Then there was a gath- 
ering of the clans from Converse, the mill and 
down town, all clad in what might truthfully be 
called “evening dress” and bearing tin-horns, re- 
volvers and other instruments of noise. With 
about 2U0 men in line and led by a hastily ex- 
temporized bugle corps, the body marched ncisi 
ly down College street and the to Van Ness 
to cheer for Dartmouth. The line of march was 
then resumed up Church street, and amid yells, 
reports of pistols, bugle calls, blasts of tin-horns 
and discharge of fireworks, the line of men 
wound fantastically to the head of the street and 
doubled back again. Then after a short but ex- 
tremely lively meeting in City Hall Park, it was 
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decided to go to the Opera House and attend 
the show in a body. Still wearing what the pa- 
pers euphemistically referred to as “nocturnal 
garb”, the boys beseiged the Opera House en- 
trance and obtained seats in the middle of the 
Here they were very much in evidence, 
The players were un- 


house. 
both to the eye and ear. 
usually sure of applause, and the morning papers 
were unusually truthful in referring to “a large 
and enthusiastic audience”. 


52. Joseph Torrey visited relatives in Bur- 
lington recently. 


80. The engineering instruments of the late 
Lieut. F. M. Barstow, ’80, have been presented 
by his widow to the Engineering Department of 
this college. 


Huse, inspector of material for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, was about college last week. 


82. W. F. Waters has been about college 
lately. He returns to his work on the Mexican 
Central Railroad the first of November. 


88. ©. L. Woodbury has completed the con- 
tract for the sewerage system at Woodstock, Vt. 


94, KE. G. Spanlding has returned from 
Europe, where he took the degree of Ph. D. at 
the University of Bremen in Germany. 


After the play the student body adjourned to 
the campus near the pine grove where a big 
bon-fire was set blazing, and speeches by Prof. 
Merrill, Coach Ritchie, Manager Lawrence and 
others were enthusiastically received. More yells, 
more blasts on tin horns, more explosions and 
more noise, mingled with a chorus of voices 


vociferously—if not musically—asserting, “ We 
are Vermont boys,” closed the day and empha- 
sized the fact that Vermont had won her place 
on the gridiron. 


98. D. C. Wedgworth is in charge of the 
sewer system at Oliphant, Pa. 


99. Miss Mary Paddock spent a few days in 
town recently. 


Med. Dr. Archie Ranney has been appointed 
superintendent of the Boston Alms House and 
Hospital, his term of service beginning Dec. Ist. 
Dr. Ranney will be remembered as the famous 
base-ball player. He has been in Massachusetts 
State Hospital since his graduation. 

98. The marriage of It. L. Patrick 98, to 
Miss Harriet Stone, took place at the First 


Church in Burlington, Oct. 10th. 

98. The marriage of H. H. Walker to Miss 
Mary Carleton of Montpelier took place Oct. 10th 
in Montpelier. The ushers were all members of 
the groom’s fraternity. 
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96. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Canfield are the 
parents of a daughter, born June 5, 1900. 


98. D. H. Udall goss to Cornell Medical 
College this year, graduating with this year’s 
class. 


Ex. 99. ©. E. Emery of the Census Ofice, 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted twice 
reoently. 


00. The September 
western Guardsman contained an article on ad- 
vanced guard duty, for which it states its indebt- 
edness to R. E. Beebe, our military instructor 
last year. The June Army and Navy Journal 
printed his summary of the Infantry drill regu- 


issue of the Worth- 


lations. 


Med. ’00. Dr. Nathan Babad_ has an article 
in the October Lrank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
entitled, “The Reproach of Russia,” in which 
he gives an historical sketch of Siberia and its 
colonization. 


Med.’00. Dr. David Marvin has located in 
Essex Junction. 


00. Arthur Boyce has secured a position as 
draughtsman in United States Arsenal at Water- 
vliet. 

Bailey Ex. ’01 and Severance Ex. ’02 entered 
Harvard this fall. 


Ex. 00. L.E. Pope has been in Burlington 
until through the summer. 


Ex. ’03. H. Macrae isin Chicago. 


% SESEESES 


Contrary to Orders. 


Th ——th Vermont was in winter quarters. 
The Johnnies were unusually quiet save for an 
occasional bush-whacking party, and the only 
ripples on the calm surface of things were the 
successive rumors of aspeedy advance on Rich- 
mond, each of which was contradicted as soon as 
itcame. But if life was getting monotonous 


the same was true of the army fare. Salt pork 
and beans, coffee and hardtack that would re- 
fract a bullet from a Springtield were sustaining 
but lacked variety. 

Now, half a mile from the camp lived a pros- 
perous planter, who, in spite of the fact that he 
owned “‘ niggers” and spoke with a decided 
southern accent, nevertheless declared himself 
to be a Unionist, “sutinly, suh,” and requested 
the detail of a guard to protect his property 
from depredation. A few rods from his house 
stood a smoke-house built of logs, and rumor had 
it that the planter’s winter stock of hams and 
bacon hung temptingly behind that log barrier. 
To be sure, foraging was strictly forbidden, and 
it was apt to be very unpleasant for the man 
who was caught disobeying that particular order; 
but when the inner man cries out the outer man 
is likely to issue orders in vain. Besides the 
th Vermont hada peculiar weakness for for- 


aging; it was a common saying that if they 
ever came within twenty miles of Richmond 
they would end the war by stealing the city. 


Such a combination of circumstances could 
obviously have butone result. One dark night 
when the rain drizzled dismally down a line of 
a dozen men emerged froma nearby grove, bear- 
ing upon their shoulders the trunk of a sapling 
pine, and made their way stealthily toward the 
smoke-house. By dint of scraping away the 
earth atone corner they managed to insert one 
end of the pine under the bottom log, placed a 
prop beneath, and prepared to pry up the build- 
ing. It was heavier than they anticipated, and 
not till Andy Peters—height five feet four, 
weight two hundred and ten—sitting astride the 
sapling, worked himself out to the farthest end, 
did the side of the building rise in the air. 

“Now, Seth, under you go, and pass out the 
the hams first.” 

Seth prepared to obey, but just at this critical 
juncture a dog barked furiously from the house. 
A second later the door was thrown open emit- 
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ting a stream of light, and the guard’s challenge 
rang out, “who goes there ?” Then 
the sound of steps coming rapidly toward them. 
It was not a time to hesitate. The exclamation, 
“He’s coming!” was followed by a wild scramble 
off the lever. The smoke house fell back with 
a heavy thud, just missing the head of the startled 
Seth as he drew back from his intended entrance, 
and the feet of the men beat a lively quickstep 
as they raced for cover. 

But alas for the unfortunate Andy! Perched 
more securely than the rest on the extremity of 
the pine, he was a moment too late in loosening 
his hold. As the heavy logs fell he was shot up 
as from a catapult, and describing a half circle 
over the top of the smoke house he landed in 
the tall, dripping weeds on the other side. Here 
he lay flat on his back, not daring to move, un- 
til the guard had returned to the house, while 
the water dripped upon his face, dammed up 
against his shoulders, and ran with a chuckling 
gurgle down his neck. 

Nearly an hour later a dripping figure lifted 
the flap of a tent in the street of Co. D. and en- 
tered. ‘Good Lord! is that you Andy?’ 

“Yes, it is. Say boys, I never was much of a 
student at school, and I never quite got on to 
that problem about the lever and the prop, but I 
understand it now, thundering well!” 


No answer. 


SESEEEEE 


Clippings. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS IN WINTER. 


What awful desolation haunts this height ! 
Bleak peaks, up-towering over depths profound ; 
A vast, waste wilderness, whose only sound 
Is the hoarse wind, loud-roaring day and night. 
Here hangs the cloud-rack in the cheerless light 
Of a dead heaven ; and dreadful storms abound, 


Burying yet deeper still the wretched ground 
In their monuments of drifted white. 
Yet ’twas in some such place man first learned prayer, 
Prostrate in fear before the great Unknown ; 
For Death and Terror rode together there, 
And there man met them, naked and alone, 
Groaning for help: What wondrous answer shone 
When Love, victorious, made his cause her own! 


—Stanford Sequoia. 


xB 


THE ILIAD. 


When Helen dwelt in windy Troy, 
She set all Greece with love afire ; 
Her presence filled the stones with joy, 
And Homer, on his sounding lyre, 
Her praises sung. 


But Helen moulded into dust, 

To dust the heroes young and brave, 

Their broken armor red with rust, 

And Homer fills a nameless grave, 
His lyre unstrung. 


They sleep by Hellas’ rock strewn shore, 
And yet in the immortal lay 
They live, and love, and war, once more, 
An echo of that elder day 

When gods were young. 


—Tennessee University Magazine. 
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THE YELLOW BIRD. 


What art thou, yellow bird, bright little flutterer, 
Dancing and dipping o’er fence-top and flower ? 

Art thou a buttercup blown by the wayward breeze, 
Blown high and low in the bright summer hour? 


Or, as the sun-lit stone tossed by one roguishly, 
Kisses each rippling wave sparkling a-stream ; 
Art thou a pebble bright, flung out in merry play, 
Skipping o’er billows of golden wheat gleam? 


—Stanford Sequoia, 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


The enrollment at the University of Michigan 
is over 3,500 this year. 


The University of Michigan has established a 
course in marine engineering to count for the 


degree of M.S. 


M. G. McBride, captain of last year’s foot-ball 
team at Yale, has been appointed head coach and 
will remain with the team until the close of tlhe 
season. 


For the first time in the history of Yale univer- 
sity required gymnasium work for members of 
the Freshman class will begin November 1. The 
work will consist of regular class drill every 
Tuesday and Thursday for four 30-minute pe- 
riods. 

The department of music at Yale has been 
given by Mr. Morris Steinert, of New Haven, 
three scholarships of $150 each. These prizes 
will be awarded annually for three years for pro- 
ficiency in organ, piano and violin playing res- 
pectively. 

The University of Chicago has decided to give 
free tuition to ten Porto Ricans who wish to be 
educated in this country. 


$4444446 


IfI might fill my empty purse 
As quickly as 1 do this space, 
Collectors would not rave and curse, 
And debts go by their days of grace ! 


SESESESE 


A neat poem I made, 

But, alas, t’ was rejected ! 
For my pocket-book’s aid 
A neat poem I made, 
And I thought it high grade 

(Choice rhymes I selected), 
A neat poem I make, 
But, alas, t’ was rejected ! 

—Tenn. Univ. Magazine. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Foot Some natural dissatisfaction has been 
Ball. expressed over the game with the Am- 
herst “Agzies” last Saturday. In regard to this 
we feel that it is only just to the Varsity to say 
that although the first half was a very poor ex- 
hibition of foot-ball, the element of luck entered 
in much more than it ordinarily does. The 
Massachusetts boys had such a run of luck as 
seldom falls to a team, gaining one touchdown 
entirely by chance and the other by a long run, 
while the Varsity, to begin with was crippled by 
the condition of several of the players, and fur- 
ther disheartened by two fumbles at critical 


times. It is also to the Vermont men’s credit 


that in spite of the disastrous first-half and the 
excellent interference of the Amherst team, they 
braced up in the second half and clearly showed 
their superiority over the visitors, though too 
late to save the game. 

By the time this issue of the Cynio is in the 
hands of its readers, another game will have 
been played with a strong team, but whatever 
the outcome, our obligation to support the team 
It is 
a conspicuous failing of the students of this 


with every encouragement is the same. 


University to get discouraged whenever our 
teams play a losing game. Now a college that 
hasn’t determination and grit enough to back up 
a team—even when it does lose—and hope for 
better things, doesn’t deserve better things. 
Foot ball, as well as any other branch of athletics, 
requires two things: ability to play the game, 
and the fighting spirit to keep the play up to the 
standard. It is the part of the team to furnish 
the ability, but it belongs to the college to fur- 
nish the spirit. 

This year’s team is the strongest we have ever 
had. It has already played the game we cared 
most about far more satisfactorily than we ex- 
pected, and there is no reason why it can not 
finish the season equally well and make a show- 
ing in the final game, with Syracuse, that we 
shall have no occasion to be ashamed of. 

BELEEEEE 
We print elsewhere an appeal for 
tion, a college song book, issued by the 
students of this institution. At first sight this 
may strike the student reader as an undertaking 
of doubtful success, but let us remember that 
most of our successful ventures have been ushered 
in amid a plentiful shower of scepticism. We 
do not hesitate to believe that the only real diffi- 


A Sugges- 
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culty in the way is getting some one to take hold 
of the project energetically. The questions of 
finance and of material for the book are taken 
up in the article referred to. - The most feasible 
plan would seem to be for some class—say the 
juniors—to take up the matter and place it in 
the hands of a competent committee, depending 
for support on the co-operation of the rest of 
the college. 


SESELELE 


The Annual It is not too early to refer to the 

Cake Walk. advisability of repeating the Cake 
Walk as a means of raising money for athletics. 
Some have feared that it has outlived its useful- 
ness. If managed rightly we do not think it 
has. The Cake Walk, ‘as given here, is a dis- 
tinctly college performance, and unlike anything 
else given in the city during the year. Of course, 
if repeated without any new features, it must 
soon grow stale, but this is unnecessary. The 
trouble with some previous attempts has been 
that too little time was used in preparing for 
them. The committee in charge should be ap- 
pointed soon enough to give them ample time to 
advertise, and especially to interest the college 
as a whole in preparing specialties. With more 
time, a larger number of good specialties could 
be produced, and they would be surer of being 
carried out successfully. Let the town people 
once understand that they are to see a perform- 
ance with new features carefully worked out, 
and not the same thing over, and we will be sure 
of as large an audience as the Armory can ac- 
commodate. 


SESELESE 


EVENING. 


Wan with toil, as the sunset dies, 
Shrinking as from strange alarms, 
Low in the West the old moon lies 
Close folded in the new moon’s arms. 


Thackeray. 


What a privilege it was to know personally 
the man who said his only recommendation 
was that he had seen Napoleon and Goethe 
and was the owner of Schiller’s sword, but of 
whom critics said: He is the equal of Swift as a 
satirist, of Dickens as a humorist, and of Scott 
as a novelist. 

Intimacy with the great and loveable Thacke- 
ray was possible to few Americans and, of the 
few, James T. Fields was one. This was the 
man of whom Whittier said: 

‘* He knew each living pundit well, 
Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 
And well the market value tell 
Of poet and philosopher. 
But if he lost, the scenes behind, 
Somewhat of reverence vague and blind, 
Finding the actors human at the best, 
No readier lips than his the good he saw confessed.” 
‘* His boyhood fancies not outgrown, 
He loved himself the singer’s art ; 
Tenderly, gently, by his own 
He knew and judged an author’s heart. 
Weare glad, therefore, that this man was a 
friend of Thackeray and that he has left us some 
personal reminiscences of the great Englishman. 

Speaking of Thackeray’s literary habits, Mr, 
Fields said that he was an habitual procrastina- 
tor and that his stories, which were nearly all 
produced in monthly installments for magazines. 
were written “with the press at his heels.” 
Living up to the motto, “ Avoid performing to- 
day, if possible, what can be postponed till to- 
morrow,” Thackeray often inconvenienced his 
friends. Anamusing account is given of a din- 
ner party of his, at which the guests, strangers 
to each other, had assembled and waited an hour 
orso with no host appearing. But at last a 
merry shout was heard in the entry and “ Thack- 
eray bounced into the room. He had not 
changed his morning dress, and ink was still vis- 
ible upon his fingers. Clapping his hands and. 
pirouetting briskly on one leg, he cried out, 
‘Thank Heaven, the last sheet of the Virginians 
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has just gone to the printer. He made no 
apology for his late appearance, introduced no- 
body, shook hands heartily with everybody, and 
begged us all to be seated as quickly as possible. 
His exquisite delight at completing his book 
swept away every other feeling, and we all 
shared his pleasure albeit the dinner was over- 
done throughout.” 

Thackeray’s playfulness, we read, was a 
marked peculiarity. On his first visit to this 
country, his friends found it necessary to repress 
his jollity when upon the street. ‘I well re- 
member,” said his friend, “ his uproarious shout- 
ing and dancing when he was told that the tick- 
ets to his first course of readings were all sold, 
and when we rode together from his hotel to the 
lecture hall, he insisted on thrusting both his 
long legs out of the carriage window, in defer- 
ence, as he said, to his magnanimous ticket-hold- 
ers.” Indeed the tickets to his American lec- 
tures sold rapidly for he was the most finished 
and elegant of lecturers. Mr. Fields said, “I 
havea kind of pity for all who were born so re- 
cently as not to have heard and understood 
Thackeray’s lectures. But they can read him 
and I beg of them to try and appreciate the 
tenderer phase of his genius as well as the sar- 
castic one.” 

Mrs. Fields, like her husband, admired Thack- 
eray whom she knew in her yonth. She, too, 
described his kindliness and charming manner, 
his kind, loving, beneficent presence, and said : 
“Tt need not be told that Thackeray loved the 
great world, and the strange, noble, and even ig- 
noble creatures it contains. He loved delightful 
women always and ‘liked to see them straight,’ 
as he says somewhere; and would have said to 
his favorites, as Dr. Johnson said to Mrs. Thrale, 
‘Be brisk, and be splendid, and be publick’; but 
he loved above all his fireside corner and his 
‘little girls’, and the friends they drew about 
them. Not the least characteristic incident 
of his life is his flight home from America leay- 


ing his engagements to lecture and everything 
else to take care of themselves, because he saw 
Christmas approaching and stockings which 
might be otherwise unfilled. He bravely said 
he was homesick ; and with no excuse to anyone 
he stepped on board a Boston steamer, and van- 
ished thus from the center of his admirers.” 


We must not leave the man without speaking 
of his stories, which all admire. These stories 
were begun and carried out without a fixed plan, 
and Thackeray confessed to his friend that he 
was “always very shaky about the moral conduct 
of his characters ;” that “ sometimes, especially 
if he had been dining late and did not feel in re- 
markably good humor next morning, he was in- 
clined to make his characters villainously wicked ; 
but if he rose serene with an unclouded brain, 
there was no end to the lovely actions he was 
willing to make his men and women perform.” 


Putting aside his own joking account of the 
development of his characters, and judging of 
them as they appear to us on the pages of his 
books, we see how true they are to life and what 
a sound artist was the author,—much more of an 
artist than his great rival, Charles Dickens, who, 
though more fertile, spontaneous, and inventive 
than Thackeray, wrote rather studies of manners 
than of characters. In a general way it may be 
said that each person in Dickens’ stories repre- 
sents one particular characteristic, but Thackeray 
There 
are no perfect characters in his books for, as a 
critic has said, ‘ His keen unsparing vision de- 


had a broader, more true, range of vision. 


tects the base alloy in the purest natures.” 
Thackeray was a satirist but a truthful one, 

and it was with sadness, not bitterness, that he ex- 

His mask of 


satire only partially concealed in his writing that 


posed the world’s wickedness. 


which was‘always apparent in his person—a na- 
ture governed by the manliest tenderness and a 
reverential regard for virtue and truth wherever 
found, 
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‘* A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, 
The spacious world can not again afford.” 


SESSEESSE 
A THRESHING IDYLL. 


In harvest time t’was ever so, 
The hired boy doth roof-ward go 
Where spiders from the ridge-pole fling 
A murky mesh o’er everything, 
While dusty straw comes from below 
As if a whirl-wind fierce did blow, 
And then to aggravate his woe 
He thinks of songs the poets sing— 

‘“‘In Harvest Time.” 


‘* The barley with its beard of snow 
Is king of all, the gleaners know”, 
Some beard from off the ‘‘ barley king” 
To his damp spine anon doth cling, 
The poets keep on singing though, 

‘* In Harvest Time.” 


. —M., ’01. 
A Pair of Shakspere’s Carica- 
tures. 


In the play of Twelfth Night Sir Toby Belch 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek are the only exclu- 
sively humorous characters, for the clown car- 
ries a considerable fund of philosophy under his 
motley. Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, however, 
are never directly concerned in anything serious. 

Sir Toby is a topical roisterer burly, loud- 
voiced and red-nosed, with a taste for tavern 


songs, a great liking for practical jokes, and an 
unquenchable thirst for ale. He gives his whole 
philosophy in a single sentence——“ I’m sure 
care’s an enemy of life.” Like all practical 
jokers he lacks fine sympathy, and has a vigor- 
ous appreciation of the ridiculous. When Sir 
Andrew boasts of his masqueing and his danc- 
ing, Sir Toby exclaims in apparent commenda- 
tion: ‘“ Wherefore are these things hid, where- 
fore have these gifts a curtain before ’em ?’ 
And Sir Andrew is led on to further extrava- 
gances. 

This knight of the bottle and mid-night 


hours has been compared to Falstaff, but though 


they live in the same atmosphere, yet there are 
many differences. Perhaps, however, they may 
be differences of degree rather than of essential 
qualities. He is less witty, less vain, and a less 
fluent liar than good Sir John. He can hardly 
equal him in capacity for sack. He is less of a 
coward, too, than the victim of the twenty men 
in buckram, for he does not hesitate to draw on 
Antonio, nor to interfere to save Sir Andrew 
from Sebastian. 

Unlike bis companion, Sir Andrew, his indig- 
nation is at times very real. In the scene where 
Malvolio finds the letter and in his soliloquy 
feeds the unseen listener such unpalatable mor- 
sels, we can readily believe that Sir Toby’s ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Fire and brimstone!” is as hot and 
sulphurous as those substances themselves. 

Finally, though a humorous character, he is no 
fool, as his thrust at Malvolio shows “ Dost 
thou think because thou art virtuous there can 
be no more cakes and ale?’ It is at once a dec- 
laration of rights, a defiance of restraint, and an 
adinirable shaft.at Malvolio’s pompous vanity. 


When we turn to Sir Andrew Aguecheek we 
see a very different character. His portrait is 
painted for us in very certain colors. Physically 
he is tall, and thin, and pale, and grotesque. Sir 
Toby calls him a “thin-faced knave” and says his 
hair “hangs like flax on a distaff.” For the sake 
of classifying him, we might parody the familiar 
words in Malvolio’s letter and say—‘Some are 
born fools, some achieve foolishness, and some 
have foolishness thrust uponthem”. The clown 
belongs to the second class; Malvolio, to his 
sorrow, to the third ; but Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
is a bright and shining example of the first. 


There is in him not one quality that awakens 
respect, and still less any that arouse resentment. 
Sir Toby Belch keeps his company because he 
ean play upon him at will, and also for the rea- 
son that, as Sir Toby says, he has 3000 ducats a 
year—a fact the jolly knight means to profit by, 
for Fabian says “This is a dear manikin to you, 
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Sir Toby.” Sir Toby replies—“I have been dear 
to him 2000 strong or so.” 

Sir Andrew is full of false vanity ; he prides 
himself on his dancing, his fencing, and his per- 
sonal appearance. He says of his tow-colored 
hair, “It becomes me well enough does’t not.” 
He“only regrets that he did not study the arts,” 
although he blunders outrageously on the sim- 
plest phrases. To crown his conceit, he thinks 
he can win Olivia, who has just refused the 
Duke, 

He is boastful—when out of danger; there is 
nothing but what he will undertake to do” as well 
as any man in Illyria, I warrant you.” Look at 
the rant and bluster in his challenge to Caesario 
—Fare thee well, and God have mercy on one 
of our souls! He may have mercy on mine, but 
my hope is better, and so look to thyself.” He 
is ready to scorch his opponent in the fierce heat 
of his valor, and as for swearing, “leave him 
alone for that!” But contrast this with his bear- 
ing when he meets the youth “Plague on’t 
an I thought he had been valiant, and so cun- 
ning in fence, I’d have seen him damned ere I'd 
have challenged him. Let him let the matter 
slip and [’]l give him my horse, grey Capilet.” 

And later when he meets Sebastian he says, 
“T had rather than forty pound I were home.” 

Two remarks, one in the mouth of Maria and 
one by Sir Toby—leave nothing to be said of 
his courage. Maria says—‘“For besides that he’s 
a fool, he’s a great quarreller; and but that he 
hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he 
hath in quarrelling, ’tis thought among the pru- 
dent he would quickly have the gift of a grave.” 
Sir Toby puts it even stronger—“For Andrew, 
if he were opened and you find so much blood 
in his liver as will clog the foot ofa flea, [ll eat 
the rest of the anatomy.” ; 

And yet under his cloak of bluster and vanity 
and conceit, there lurks in his mind the sneaking 
suspicion that after all he is a fool. He does not 
not admit this, not even to his own inner con- 


sciousness, but he is—to use a stock expression— 
“tortured with a doubt.” Twice this doubt 
finds audible expression: He says to Sir Toby— 
“Methinks sometimes I have no more wit than a 
Christian or an ordinary man; but I am a great 
eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to my 
wit.” Again when Malvolio speaks of a certain 
foolish knight, Sir Andrew says: “That’s me I 
warrant you.” And when Malvolio promptly 
confirms this statement, he says resignedly: “I 
knew ’t was 1; for many do call me fool.” 

But more strikingly than by anything else is 
Sir Andrew characterized by his continual echo- 
ing of Sir Toby’s speeches. ‘So could I,” “Nor 
I neither,” and ‘me too,” are the whole sum of 
his existence. When Sir Toby declares that he 
could marry the maid for her trick on Malvolio 
Sir Andrew is quite ready to be counted in like- 
wise, and echoes: ‘So could I, too.” And when 
Sir Toby boasts that Maria adores him, the echo 
again chimes in with “I was adored once, too.” 

When this delightful pair finally leave the 
stage nursing their broken heads, they are still 
the same as we first found them—the one has not 
been cured of his foolishness, nor the other of his 
taste for ale, nor have we yet found anything to 
resent in them. We laugh at their faults and fol- 
lies, but we enjoy them too much to blame. 

Whenever we think of the two, Sir Toby must 
stand before us, burly, loud-voiced and red-faced, 
with an overflowing can of ale in his hand; and 
just behind him, like a shadow, the tow-headed, 
spindle-shanked Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the 
act of saying “me too.” 


SESEEEEE 


SUMMER. 


Where blow the roses’ petals fair 
Love follows, blind, and weeps for them, 
And silent in the perfumed air 
The little god sits anxious till they bloom again. 
03. 
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A Tale. 


“Tam very well aware,” remarked Ebenezer 
Todd the other night, “ that I was not especially 
Lions may roar and 
I claim 


ordained to be a hunter. 
hen-hawks nest in peace for all of me. 
to be a success in teaching school or selling cod- 
fish, but as a game-slayer I am a failure. If 
Cooper had tried to write a story about me, it 
it would have been one confused rattle of snap- 
ping twigs; nothing would have died.” 

“Tt does beat all!’ said Farmer Cornfodder re- 
fleetively. “It certainly does, don’t it?” 

“But,” continued Todd, ‘I would not have you 
infer that I have never hunted. Far from that, 
Mr. Cornfodder. I have gone forth many times 
with gun in hand and pursued the denizens of 
the forest; but I pursued in vain. Luck in 
hunting has never smiled upon me.” 

“Do tell,” announced Cornfodder. 

“But I came very near killing something once,” 
went on the principal shareholder in the conver- 
sational market, “and that was lastsummer. Mr. 
Cornfodder, I almost killed a deer.” 

Cornfodder here nodded encouragingly and 
hewed off a mouthful of Old Honesty. 

“Tt was up in the Adirondacks,” continued the 


speaker. “I wasup there with an old school- 
mate of mine, the Rev. Ezekiel Tubbs. It came 
about this way. One day I met Tubbs. Said I 


to him, ‘Tubbs.’ ” 

Said he, ‘what.’ 

‘Tubbs,’ said I, ‘did you ever kill a deer ? 

‘Never,’ said Tubbs. 

‘We'll go at once,’ said I. 

‘All right,’ said Tubbs. 

“And we started. Take notice, Mr. Cornfod- 
der, that there was no dilatoriness on our part. I 
attribute my success in life to that same prompt- 
ness, Mr. Cornfodder. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of suecess you know. But to continue. 
Ezekiel and I set forth. We went by rail and 
stage till we came to Blue Mountain. You may 
not know it, Mr. Cornfodder, but Blue Moun- 


tain is the greatest place for deer in this country. 
They are so thick that they nearly starve for lack 
of food. Ain’t bushes enough to go round. Eat 
the clothes off the line, Mr. Cornfodder. This 
was the place selected by the firm of Tubbs and 
Todd for their hunting season. Yes sir, that was 
the identical place.” 

Mr. Cornfodder again inundated the cuspidor 
but said nothing. 

“Well, we reached Blue Mountain about dark,” 
continued Mr. Todd, “after thirty miles of the 
roughest staging you ever saw as a finisher. The 
road was so rough in some places that the wheels 
couldn’t track. I never was so nearly used up in 
my life. But the place was full of deer; there 
was no doubt of that. Long before we finished 
our journey we could hear them bleating in the 
fields. Perfectly alive with them.” 

“Did yousee any?” queried Cornfodder. 

“Of course not,” wrathfully replied Mr. Todd. 
‘How could any one expect to see deer when 
riding in a creaking stage coach, I’d like to 
know? And besides what would any sane per- 
son want to see any at that time for? People 
don’t generally hunt deer with a stage coach and 
four horses. ’Taint considered exactly courteous, 
you know. Kindly remember that, ‘A time for 
everything and everything in its place,’ has been 
the rule by which the fair name of Todd has 
come up so wonderfully. Nothing like system, 
Mr. Cornfodder. 


“The next day we set out. Our first care was 
to get a guide. One must have a guide up there, 
I tell you. This idea of the forest primeval 
doesn’t consist of a scraggy apple tree in a back 
yard. Woods in every direction; miles of them. 
I wouldn’t any more think of going hunting 
without a guide than I would of fishing withont 
—um- bait. An absolute necessity, you know. 

“Well, we found guides in plenty. There was 
one big Laplander with two dogs. My friend, 
Mr. Tubbs, asked him if he could hunt, and we 
found out he could, yes, sir, found out at once. 
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It seemed from his account that he knew the 
ancestry of every deer in that region; had a 
speaking acquaintance with the whole darned 
bundle. 

‘He seems to be a good man,’ said Tubbs. 

‘He does that,’ said I. 

‘How much? asked Tubbs. 

‘Four dollars,’ said the Lap. 

‘A week? inquired Tubbs. 

‘A day,’ said he. 

‘Git out of ’ere,’ interposed I. ‘This ain’t 
any foreign missionary society we’re running. 
We didn’t come up here to do Vanderbilt 
stunts. We may be honest but we’re also poor. 
Go,’ said I, and he went, dogs, gun and all. 

“We kept on looking for guides and met two 
more. ‘How much?’ asked Tubbs. 

‘Four dollars,’ said they. 

‘ Four nothing,’ said we. 

‘All right,’ said they, ‘but you won’t get 
one any cheaper.’ 

‘Why not? I asked. 

‘Don’t work any less,’ said one. ‘All us 
guides belong to the North Woods Guiding As- 
sociation. Four dollars is our price.’ 

‘Does seem to be remarkable unanimity about 
that four dollar business,’ said Tubbs. ‘Ive notic- 
ed it,” said I. Not a dis- 
senting vote in the whole blasted corporation.’ 

“To make a long story short, Mr. Cornfodder, 
we had to pay four dollars a day for a guide. 
Think of that. We traveled one hundred and 
seventy-five miles and expected to find rural sim- 
plicity and mosquitoes. Instead of that we met a 
corporation of the tightest form, plus the mos- 
quitoes. Rural simplicity is played out in 
Blue Mountain, [ can assure you. 

“<A fter about four hours preparation we started. 
Permit me to say, however, that the preparation 
consisted in furnishing the guide with sufficient 
eatables for the journey. Our four dollars a day 
was but a preliminary deposit. We were to be 
the Wall street of guide, gun, and dog. But we 


‘Very unanimous. 


swallowed it and started. If you are going to 
be sportsmanlike, Mr. Cornfodder, be it. That 
has always been my motto. 

“We traveled about thirteen miles away from 
civilization and finally landed on the shore of an 
unusually large frog pond. ‘ Beautiful lake,’ 
gurgled the poetic Tubbs. Ought to be at the 
price, I thought. But I said nothing. I have 
found, in my experience, that silence is occasion- 
ally better than speech. Besides, I wasn’t mak- 
ing a Bryanic tour, I was after game. 

“There was a tough looking little shanty near 
our stopping place. That turned out to be the 
camp. We were supposed to sleep sweetly be- 
neath its rafters. It was a mere case of supposi- 
tion, however, for the shingles were so scanty 
that the roof had practically nothing but rafters. 
“T’ll leave it to you, Mr. Cornfodder, if a man 
can sleep in any such way as that.” 

“ Probably not,” assented Cornfodder. 

“Well that wan’t the worst of it,” went on 
Todd. ‘We wan’t supposed to sleep. Atsupper, 
I asked the guide when we should begin to hunt. 

He said ‘at once’. 

‘At once’, said I. 

‘When we’re through hunting’, said he, ‘deer 
don’t travel in the day time’. 

“That shows, Mr. Cornfodder, how little some 
folks know about animal life. That guide had 
probably hunted all his life and yet he thought 
he knew better than the deer did when they 
should stroll out. But I made up my mind to 
humor him, so after supper we set forth. 

“We paraded through the woods another mile. 
Finally we came to an old stump with salt on 
it. ‘What’s that for’, I asked.” 

‘To keep it’, said he. 

‘Very good indeed’ said I. Probably that 
stump wouldn’t be able to stand if you didn’t 
come out and with caressing hand put a little 
bundle of salt on it from time to time.’ 

‘Probably not’, said he, ‘you had better climb 
that tree’. 


‘When do we sleep? 
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‘What for,’ I asked. 
‘To killa deer,’ said he. 


come and try to eat that salt and leave the stump 


“They sometimes 


unprotected’. 

“<* Ah’, said I, and climbed atonce. You see, 
Mr. Cornfodder, that that guide had been joking 
all the time about preserving that stump. It 
was a deep laid plan to entice the deer to a place 
where one could shoot ’em by moonlight. Very 
pleasant of him, wan’t it. It was almost worth 
the four dollars. 

‘Now you keep still up there’, said he. ‘Keep 
perfectly quiet and when a deer comes along, 
kill it’. 

‘What the deuce do you think Id do’ said I, 
‘oo down and promenade with it? Perhaps you 
think I'd set up a heliograph station and signal 
to it’. 

‘Shut up,’ said he, or you won’t get a chance 
to signal to anything. Deer don’t work in a 
telephone office as a rule’. 

“So saying,he picked up the lantern and started 
off with Tubbs. 

‘Where you going? yelled I. 

‘Out on the lake’, said he. 

‘You don’t want the lantern’, said I. 

‘T do’, said he, and away he went with the 
lantern and Tubbs. Went right away and left 
me sitting about twenty feet in the air perched 
ona two inch branch, keeping watch over a stump 
and a handful of salt. 

“T presume I sat there about an hour before 
anything happened. I never was so still in my 
life. There wasn’t a breeze. There wasn’t a 
sound. I never heard of such stillness before. 
Positivély, Mr. Cornfodder, if it hadn’t been for 
my unusually strong will-power I would have 
been frightened. As it was, I wasn’t; but the 
My teeth rattled like 


a disorganized corn grinder. 


cold affected me terribly. 

You have no idea 

how cold it gets in those Adirondack tree tops. 

I never experienced anything like it before.” 
“Um”, interpolated Cornfodder. 


“As I said before I sat there an hour. Then 
T heard something coming through the woods. 
It rolled along like an automobile in full sway. 
Most terrifying noise I ever heard. As it ap- 
proached the stump, I saw it wasn’t a deer, if it 
But to make 
It stayed right there and kept 
I shot again. It sat up and looked at 
me. I took another shot and knocked it over. 
Then I crawled down to look at it. That is I 
crawled part way down. I had forgotten the 
tree hadn’t any branches for the first six feet. 
So I crawled that far down, and fell the rest of 
the way. Nothing like self possession, you know. 
Anyway I got down, and what do you suppose it 
was, Mr. Cornfodder ?” 

Mr. Cornfodder didn’t know. 

“Tt was a hedgehog, sir. Nothing but a 
hedgehog. And at that hour of night. 
ling around with all the secrecy and silence of a 
thunder shower. Yessir, I had traveled one 
hundred and seventy-five miles and paid a guide 
four dollars in order that I might be allowed to 
overcome one gosh-darned measly hedgehog. 
Mr. Cornfodder, I never felt so like swearing in 
my life. If I had been a profane man, I should. 
But pure lips, as you well know, form a con- 
spicuous part of the Todd lineaments. But to 
say the least, it was very provoking. Well, I 
resumed my seat on that twenty-foot peg and 
continued to wait. I heard nothing. I saw 
nothing but the stump. If there were any deer 
in those woods, they were out for a tea-party. 
Or else they were abed. They didn’t show the 
slightest inclination to divest that stump of its 


was, it was a dreadfully little one. 
sure, I shot at it. 
eating. 


Prow- 


saline covering. Once Isaw acow come out and 
look up at me. I scorn to shoot a cow. I don’t 
So I yelled at it and told 
it to shoo. It sho’ed with wonderfnl rapidity. 


care whose cow it is. 


Idon’t remember of ever having seen such a 
remarkably fast cow before. For a hundred 
yard dash Wefers wouldn’t have been in it. 
The thought came over me as it went that it 
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might have been a deer. But I know a cow 
when I see one and that was certainly a remark- 
ably agile young heifer.” 
“Finally they came back. It was about twelve 
o'clock. Tubbs carried the lantern. The guide 
bore on his shoulders the exact counterpart of 
my cow. 
‘What’s that ? said I. 
‘A deer,’ said Tubbs. 
‘ Deer nothing,’ said I. 
‘It is, said the guide. 
“T didn’t say anything. There was nothing to 
say and so I didn’t say it. 
plexing to say the least. 
‘Did you see anything ?’ asked Tubbs. 
‘Not a thing,’ said I. - 
‘Oh,’ said he. ‘I thought I heard a gun.’ 
‘I thought I heard a gun.’ 
‘Well you didn’t,’ said I. 
been exactly truthful, but it was necessary, Mr. 
Cornfodder. We must sacrifice truth some- 


times. Virtue should be preserved and not 


But it was very per- 


It might not have 


worn ont needlessly. 

“We went home next. day,” added Todd, ‘“‘and 
I figured out the cost of the trip. For credits we 
had one deer, shot by a four dollar a day mer- 
cenary; and an uncounted hedgehog. How 
munch do you suppose it cost, Mr. Cornfodder ?” 

** Don’t know,” said that worthey. 

“ Fifty-four dollars, shouted Todd. “ Fifty- 
four dollars and a quarter. Most expensive 
hunting I ever saw. Say do you know when 
Pll go hunting again ?” 

“ Can’t say as I do,” said Cornfodder. 

* Well it’ll be after to-day,” said Mr. Todd as 
he put on his hat and started for home. “ Yes, 
itll be quite a spell from this uneventful hour. 
Good night Mr. Cornfodder.’” And Todd was 
gone. 


OFA WwW. 


Founder’s Day Ode. 


By Aran W. Kinustann. 

At the request of some of the friends of the 
late Allan Kingsland we reprint his Latin Ode 
together with a free translation of the same. 
The superior quality of Mr. Kingsland’s poem 
was recognized by many college papers which 
reprinted it among their exchanges. 


Tune—America. 


Annos posthac omnes 

Natalis hic dies 
Illustris sit 

Viri qui nobilis 

Collegium nobis 

Nostrisque filiis 
Instituit. 

Huc matrem qui suam 

Venerantur almam 
Conveniant. 

Hoc in sacro loco 

Grates cum gaudio 

Auctori nunc nostro 
Omnes agant. 

Tibi sit gratia, 

Deus, et gloria 
Ab omnibus 

Pater nostrum omnium, 

Omne qui das bonum, 

Da beneficium 
Rogantibus. 


Concede iit pro nobis 

Nostrisque liberis 
Haec lampada 

Magis refulgeat, 

Et semper ardeat 


Multaque maneat 
Per saecula. 


TRANSLATION. 
Adown the years’ long way 
Let this the natal day 
Illustrious be 
Of him, that noble man, 
In whom this work began 
Which o’er our life’s brief span 
Our sons shall see. 
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And let those gather here 
Whose memory still holds dear 
Their college days, 

Here in this sacred place 

With joy upon each face 

The Founder’s works retrace 
And sing his praise. 


To Thee let thanks arise 
Whose glory fills the skies, 
Father of all, : 
From whom all good must be 


©. E. Goodwin, 1902, has returned to college. 


Prof. Tupper delivered a lecture on Chaucer, 
at Middlebury, October 24. 


Brand, ’01, has been elected base ball mana- 
ger, and Harvey, ’02, assistant. 


Prize entrance examinations in mathematics 
and Greek were held Oct. 20 and 27. 


Secretary Doten and wife returned last week 
from a ten day’s visit in Boston and vicinity. 


Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic, delivered 
an interesting lecture on Kipling at the Billings 
Library, Tuesday evening, Oct. 30, under the 
auspices of the Kappa Alpha Theta fraternity. 


Whose mercy still we see 
Grant this our prayer to Thee, 
On Thee we call. 


The light that on us fell 
Grant to our sons as well, 
Bright let it be 

As on Time’s distant shore 
Its bright beams shine before 
And kindle more and more 
Eternally. 


Tne Sigma Nu Fraternity held its annual ini- 
tiation and banquet Nov. 1. The following 
men were received into membership : Wills,’03, 
Hamilton, Darling, Jenkins, Huey and Ross, ’04. 


The Phi Delta Theta Fraternity initiated the 
following men on Oct. 29: W. R. Farrington, 
F. S. Briggs, L. &. Carpenter, H. E. Cunning- 
ham, W. W. Mack, G. L. Orton and G. R. Var- 


num. 


Among those about college recently were, E. 
Nichols, W. J. Sayward, ’97; E. H. Bell, Ex-’98 ; 
R. A. Lawrence, 796; R. B. Morton, 99; Fred 
Hubbard, ’00; C. W. Kellogg, Ex’02 and C. M. 
Sturgess, ’00. 
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The Eta Chapter of Delta Delta Delta Fra- 
ternity held its annual initiation Oct. 25 and 
took the following young ladies into membership: 
Maude IL. Merrihew, Gertrude L. Perry, 
Frances L. Little and Delia N. Harding. 


The annual initiation of the Vermont Beta 
Zeta Chapter of the Alpha Tau Omega Frater- 
nity was held Oct. 26. The initiates were : 
L. S. Merrihew, ’02, Ralph Butler, 04, Durant 
Macrae, R. S. Soule, L. L. Phelps, Arthur Wil- 
liams and Prof. N. F. Merrill. 


The Delta Psi Fraternity took the following 
freshmen into membership at its annual initia- 
tion held Oct. 26: Chauncey S. Brownell, R. 
Dwight H. Emerson, Samuel T. Hubbard, W. 
Ware Johonnott, John C. Sherburne, jr., Cor- 
nelius P. Valleau and Henry O. Wheeler. 


Officers for the Cotillion club have been elect- 
ed for the year as follows: President, Reed ; 
vice-president, Lawrence; secretary and treas- 
urer, Martin. The following have been chosen 
members: Currier, ’01; Peck, Senter, Wil- 
liams, *02 and Baldwin, Farrington, Miller, 
Smith, Worthen, Wright. 


The following men have been chosen to form 
the Glee Club temporarily: Goodwin, Wilder> 
Grout, Martina, Wright, Tellier, Larchar, Gulick, 
Peck, Robinson, Percival, Baldwin, Hall, Pomeroy, 
Kirley, Spear, Gilbert, Wheeler, Leach, Phelps 
and Johonnott. Grout ’01 has been chosen 
leader. The outlook for the club is bright as 
abundance of material is to be found. 


Mr. Fred M. Gilbert, a traveling secretary of 
the student Volunteer Movement, is to visit the 
University Nov. 8-11. Mr. Gilbert is a recent 
graduate of Yale University, and was identified 
with the various college interests, While in 
college he played on his college foot ball team. 
Since his graduation, Mr. Gilbert has been ac- 
tively engaged in student association work, for 
two years as Intercollegiate Secretary of Boston, 
and one year in the traveling secretaryship. 


Mr. Gilbert will speak before the college Y. 
M. OC. A., on Friday evening next, and should 
be welcomed by a large number of Vermont 
men. 

44444466 

Tennis. 

The fall tennis tournament in doubles resulted 
as follows: First round, Auld and Martin de- 
faulted to Hutchinson and Lawrence; Wadleigh 
and Scott defeated Perry and Parker 6--3, 6-4 ; 
Bone and Stuart defaulted to Kelley and Wil- 
son; Ufford and Miller defeated Taylor and 
Donahue 6--3, 6--1. 

Semi Finals: Hutchinson and Lawrence de- 
feated Wadleigh and Scott 6-4, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3 ; 
Ufford and Miller defeated Kelley and Wilson 
6—4, 6-1, 6-1. 

In the final match Hutchinson and Law- 
rence defeated Ufford and Miller, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 
SESEEESE 
Basket Ball Outlook. 


The management of the basket ball team ex- 
pect a successful season this year. Physical 
Director Ryder of the City Y. M. CG. A. hasbeen 
secured as coach. Mr. Ryder has had eight 
years of experience at basket ball, playing in 
various New England teams. Last year he 
coached the Newburyport team, which was one 
of the fastest in Massachusetts. 

Sixteen experienced players have already de- 
clared their intention of becoming candidates for 
the team, and have commenced preliminary work 
in the gymnasium. Regular work, under coach 
Ryder, will be begun on Noy. 26. 

The manager is planning a strong schedule of 
games, to include a week’s trip in southern New 
England, and a trip to Montreal. The schedule 
in full will appear in these columns later. 

It is also expected that a league will be form- 
ed among the various teams in the city. Teams 
from the Y. M. C. A., the University, the High 
School, the Adams Mission and Company M will 
compete for a championship cup. 
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FOOT BALL. 


Vermont 31, Mrppiepury 6. 


The Varsity defeated Middlebury College on 
the latter’s grounds Oct. 24 by a score of 31 to 6. 
In the first half Vermont did not seem to realize 
that fast work was called for, and allowed Mid- 
dlebury to make some good gains, and finally to 
carry the ball around the end for a touchdown 
on a trick play. The Varsity only succeeded in 
scoring one touchdown and a safety before time 
was called. 

In the se¢ond half Vermont settled down to 
work and crossed Middlebury’s goal line for four 
touchdowns, kicking three goals. Drake was 
easily the star for Middlebury, while Patterson 
was most in evidence for Vermont. 

About seventy Vermont students accompanied 
the team, and appeared to be about as numerous 
as the Middlebury men. In view of this it is 
natural that the “rooting” was well sustained and 
enthusiastic on both sides. 

The line up follows: . 


VERMONT, MIDDLEBURY. 
Morse, (Captyirmen assent eee soee cease l.e., Clark 
Orton’ Tt 7 See eee ee oe 1. t., Stubbs 
Parker, irene ee eee eee ee = Lee. liynd 
Beckleyy¢ 22550 See eee Se race 8 c., Wilson 
Waddell Sly eis Seen eee ee ies oo r. g., Lawrence 
MoKellow reli tice cee oe re ne ot r. t., Skeels 
Patterson, ie. =). 2202 oe enna e r. e., Stearns 
Robinson, (Uress. sober es ae spe aie Sy = a q., Hughes 
Hutchinone ane, 2 2ee sae eee ae seer r. h., Wilcox 
Welt DO) ps teD 425 on some eee 8S l.h., Drake 
Strait; hese ee es a. Soe eee eee erases cc. f., Wilds 


Referee, Joyner; umpire, Bosworth; timekeepers, 
Carr and Harvey ; linesmen, Marsh and Swasey; time 
of halves, 20 and 15 minutes. 

“The game of ball between the Middlebury 
foot ball eleven and that of the Troy Confer- 
ence Academy of Poultney on the college campus 
Saturday afternoon was a splendid game from 
start to finish. Poultney played a good game, 
but they really were not in it with the Middle- 
bury aggregation. There were several of the 
inevitable calamities incident to foot ball, but no 


one was seriously injured. The final score was 
Middlebury 31, T. C. A. 5. The newt game will 
be with the University of Vermont and the 
Burlington boys will have to put up a stiff play 
uf they expect to beat Middlebury.” 
—Middlebury Correspondence Daily News. 


SELEELES 


Amuerst Aaairs 10, Vermont 5. 


The Varsity met their first defeat on October 
26, at the hands of the Amherst Agricultural 
College eleven. The visitors played fast foot- 
ball, while Vermont was decidedly below her 
standard, lacking entirely the aggressiveness 
that so surprised Dartmouth two weeks ago. 
This lack of spirited play coupled with some 
bad fumbling was the chief cause of Vermont’s 
defeat, though in addition to this the team was 
crippled by the physical condition of several of 
its members. Both of Ambherst’s touchdowns 
were made in the first half, the first from a fum- 
ble by Patterson, and the second by a 55-yard 
run. In the second half Vermont braced up and 
out-played her opponents at every point, mak- 
ing one touchdown by hard, steady work, and 
coming aggravatingly near another one. 

It was noticeable in the first half that the Var- 
sity was slow in coming down on kicks, and also 
that the ends were worked by Amherst for fre- 
quent gains. The most praiseworthy point in 
the game was the Aggies’ fine interference. 


The line-up follows: 


A. A.C. VERMONT. 
Bodish vets Ovo sccee pee ee an sees SUE r. e., Morse, (capt) 
WOOKGET. Geach S 2. sere aE r. t., McKellow, Phelps 
Per Welle ts e222 ous os acne 2 hl ee r. g., Orton 
dednynd Aep ee eet laren etary: pais SA ea c., Beckley 
BROMO poss. 5 oe cee, eee ie 1. g., Parker 
Tigiuran, Utes: > ot ae ee ee 1. t., Waddell 
MOGObD, Ui, Gs.28 bast Bee ee r.e., Patterson 
PRPEIN OTL, 000. sn cue noe ee q. b , Robinson 
Barreye state D.).. - So ee ee ee r. h. b., Welch 
Ranscnmarens sh. - Db, le kote cee 1, h. b., Hutchinson 


ae wise f0U. e oss Se ere f. b., Strait 
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Umpire and referee, Rice and Page; linesmen, Reed 
and Pierson ; time keeper, Ritchie ; touchdowns, Barrey, 
McCobb, Strait ; time, two 20 minute halves. 


SESLEESE 


A U. V. M. Song Book. 


Why is it that we do not have a song book of 
our own? A question oft-repeated perhaps, and 
still we are as far away from the answer as ever. 
But why do we not consider the question further ? 
There are so few real obstacles in the way that 
we may well spend our time in making plans for 
the accomplishment of this very thing. 

With the problem of the gymnasium so near a 
solution, it seems as though this were one of our 
greatest needs just at present, and one which can 
be much more easily satisfied than a great many 
others. 

The matter of material certainly need not be 
considered at length. There area great many 
good songs among the archives which would serve 
as a nucleus, and certainly we may be allowed 
conceit enough to think that the men and women 
of genius, or at least of talent, are not all num- 
bered among the alumni. We certainly have 
some students who already write good verse, and 
many more who could, if they tried, to say noth- 
ing of those who could write music, both among 
present students and the alumni. However, it is 
easier to find music than words, and we may well 
content ourselves with providing the words. 

The matter of expense has, of course, to be 
considered. Another college little larger than 
our own, made its first attempt at a song book in 
*99 and produced a book of about one hundred 
songs which was sold for half a dollar. The 
financial condition of the students was such that 
they would not have attempted it had heavy ex- 
pense been involved in compiling and printing 
the book. So the financial question need not be 
considered an nunconquerable difficulty. 

Manifestly, very little can be accomplished by 
a few students or by any one class, thongh per- 


haps one class might assume the management. 
In order to succeed the enthusiastic interest and 
support of every man and woman in college will 
be necessary. 

Can we not surprise the alumni by giving 
them a chance to buy our new song book when 
they come back for commencement next June ? 
Let true Vermont spirit say whether this shall 
be an air castle or a reality in 1900-190]. 


A SuspsorispeEr. 


SESEEEES 


THE LAND OF SONG. 


Into the Land of Song, my boys, 
Into the Land of Song ! 

Let us hurry away at the break of day 
When youth’s fond dreams are strong. 

We must not wait till the sunset’s gate 
Swings wide for the dismal night, 

But join with the band for the music land 
When the morning rises bright ! 


Into the Land of Song, my boys, 
Where the balmy breezes blow, 
Where all is a-wing with a rythmic swing 
Or a cadence soft and slow. 
For what was the earth ere the minstrel’s birth 
Brought music and song to men? 
So hurry along to the Land of Song 
Where the minstrel sings again. 


There is plenty of grief and woe, my boys, 
Ere the day lies down to rest ; 
But there’s naught but cheer for the youth’s short 
year 
With a love-song in his breast, 
For the song-land teems with love and dreams, 
And its spells are deep and strong, 
So—into the Land of Song, my boys, 
Into the Land of Son g! 
DwIGHT WILLISON MARVIN. 
in “ The Williams Lit.” 


SELLEELE 


A War Tower has just been erected at the U. 
of P. in honor of the students of Pennsylvania, 
who fought in the Spanish-American War. It is 
90 feet square and through it runs the main en- 
trance to the quadrangle. 
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24. It has only just become known here that 
Jaines Alexander Ferris translated Horian’s 
historical novel, Numa Pompilius. It was issued 
in 1850 by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, apparently 
at the risk of the translator. The volume is an 
illustrated 12ms of 279 pp. Mr. Ferris also 
published in 1867, in San Francisco, a work en- 
titled: “The Financial History of the United 
States’’. 

47. Of Frederick Augustus Follett, who 
died at St. Louis, July 25, 1900, we can give 
little more than a few dates. He was born in 
Burlington Jan. 22, 1829, thes on of Hon. Timothy 
Follett of the class of 1810. 
trustee of the University for twenty-one years, 


His father was a 


secretary for six years and treasurer for two, 
Frederick received his degree at the age of 
eighteen. In the fifties his residence was Chi- 
cago ; since some date in the early seventies, in 
St. Louis; and his business that of a railway 


agent. 


49, Melvin Dwinell, afew of our older read- 
ers will remember, was for many years Editor of a 
paper in Rome, Ga. In 1876 he made an ex- 
tended journey through England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, 
Italy again, Austria, Switzerland, etc. The let- 
ters written to his paper, Zhe Rome Courier, 
were gathered into a volume in 1878. This in- 
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cludes also several letters written during a trip 
to California in 1875. A copy has just been ob- 
tained for the Library. The title is “Common 
Sense Views of Foreign Lands.” 


51. We have only lately learned of the death 
of Levi Parsons Johnson, a classmate of Presi- 
dent Buckham. He was born in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1826; gained his prepara- 
tion for college at Canton and Potsdam, and 
entered from the former town in March, 1848. 
After getting his degree, he taught Latin and 
Greek at Potsdam for atime. In the fifties and 
after, he was apparently a teacher at Canton ; in 
later life, farmer and merchant. He died at 
Stockton, Cal., Dec. 16, 1899. 


"76. We take the following item concerning 
H. W. Hill, ’76, from the Buffalo Express : 

“Tt would be a long task to enumerate the 
measures of public benefit for which Erie County 
owes a debt of gratitude to Henry W. Hill. He 
has been the wheel-horse of the Assembly dele- 
gation and there is hardly an act of local interest 
in the last five years that he cannot be said to 
have pulled through.” 


81. Dr. Walter Russell Newton, Iustructor 
in German at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, has returned from a summer 
spent in Germany. While abroad he availed 
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himself of the privilege, offered once every ten 
years, of seeing the “ Passion Play” at Oberam- 
mergau. 

Mr. Newton wasgiven the degree of Ph. D. 
by Syracuse University in June 1899. 

*82. F. O.Sinclair has completed work on the 
Bolton dam, on which he has been engaged the 
past year. 

94, Frank N. Guild is Professsor of 
Chemistry at the University of Arizona, Tuscon, 
Arizona, and Geo. E. P. Smith, ’97, is Professor 
of Civil Engineering at the same college. 

98. P.O. Ray has taken his bar examination 
with success and will remain a short time in the 
offiee of Seneca Haselton. 

98. The marriage of Miss M. A. Miles ’98 
to F. W. Thomas, Ex ’98, of St. Johnsbury, took 
place Oct. 31. 

98. The engagement of Mr. Merton C. 
Robbins of Chicago to Miss Florence Page of 
Burlington is announced. 

00. Horatio N. Drury is vice-principal of 
the Siglar School at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 

Ex. 01. F. E. Hatch has been elected presi- 
dent of the Freshman class at the Baltimore 
School of Dental Surgery. 


Jo You Enjoy Your Pipe? 


If not you have never tried 


BOSTON SLICE 


Guaranteed not to bite the tongue. 
25c¢ per box. 
A mild fragrant smoke 


F. Apranam & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


Book Notice. 


Women are writing and talking about Grace 
Marguerite Hurd’s story The Bennett Twins. 
The twins—brother and sister—kick over the 
traces in a rather happy way; and with the re- 
luetant acquiescence of their guardians. Their 
experiences in New York are full of fun and 
heroic work—his as an art student, her’s asa 
singer. They live in a ram-shackle old studio 
building, and go through sore straits before the 
year is out. They starve and wear out their 
shoes, but they never lose courage and withal 
never forget their sense of humor. Miss Hurd 
seems to have found a field not touched by Miss 
Alcott or Miss Whitney, yet fully as interesting 
and wholesome. The book ends as if there 
might be a love story to follow as a result of the 
twins experiment. 


CITIZEN'S COAL COMPANY. 


The best grades of Anthracite and Bituminous 


Coal at wholesale and retail. 


E. A. BRODIE, Treas. and Mgr. 


Howard Bank Building, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


Orders may be left with E. L. Stowe, janitor 
of main college building and will have prompt 


attention. 
TRY 


TATTLE TTT 


“GOLDEN 
WEDDING” 


HIGH GRADE 10c CIGAR. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 2 
Once. TAYLOR*G Co; 


Proprietors. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GUYER HATS 


FALL STYLES. 


434—-.5)--514--—-5% inches deep. 


Lightest Weight, 
And Best Hat in America. 


3 woe gO 3 
The Blue store. 
: H. C. HUMPHREY. 
Ps 
Xent s 
Fine Candies. 


Hot and Cold Drinks, 


Ice Cream, 
101 Church Street. wy 


Young’s Laundry 


FSSSSSSS Sv OF SESE SHFFSFIFTIS SSSI 
Office, - - 119 St. Paul St. 


(First Door North of Hotel Burlington.) 
Caer, 


R. M. SEARS, Agent, 


NO. 5 SOUTH COLLEGE, 


IT IS NO DREAM 


but a positive and undisputed fact that 


*« Silkenhose”’ ror GENTLEMEN 
—Wear Better,— 
— Fit Better, 
— Look Better,— 

—Are Better,—- 
in every possible way than the common cotton sock usu- 
ally sold at the same price. 

We have all sizes in all colors. 
Yale Blue, Harvard Red, Tan and Black You’ll wear 


no other once you try them. 25c. pair. 6 pairs $1.38 
J. W. McAUSLAN CO. 


WRIGHT. Vier mane 


Fraternity Jewelry, 


Fraternity Novelties, and 
Fraternity Stationery, 
5 Price List. 


Fraternity Invitations, 


Send for 


Catalogue 


Fraternity Announcements, 
Manufacturers | fraternity Programs. 


[or 


HIGH GRADE 


Special Designs 


on application 


140-142 Woodward Avenue, - Detroit, Mich. 


For | 
Men and Women. 


Tufts College Medical School. A four 


year course. 


Tufts College Dental School, formerly 
Boston Dental College. 


course. 


BOTH SCHOOLS LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS. 


A three year 


For catalogue of either school, or other in- 
formation, address the secretary. 


CHAS. P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Breadth in There is too often a tendency 
Student Life. among students to narrow down 
into arut. A student can carry the most lauda- 
ble interests too far. For example, one may de- 
vote too much time to athletics until that be- 
comes his chief aim. Studies may become to 
him a secondary matter, only necessary because 
he can’t play on the teams unless he is up in his 
work. 

Or a student may take the opposite course and 
develop into a grind. He takes no interest in 


anything but his books; he can’t give to foot- 


ball because he wants to buy an encyclopedia of 
the world in forty-four volumes; he has no time 
to go to the big foot-ball game because he has a 
test sometime in something or other; to suit his 
taste the problem of life must be solved by math- 
ematics and expressed in Greek. 

Another type is the purely society student. 
He boasts of his position in “ the social circles of 


the town,” 


and flunks in the class-room; he is 
about as capable of serious thought as a pug dog; 
his conversation is of the five-o’clock tea order ; 
he usually finds college too hard work for him 
before the end of his course. 

Now all these-interests have their place, what 
is necessary is.to have them combined in proper 
proportion. No one questions that book knowl- 
edge, or an athletic physique, or ease in society 
are good things; but no one of them alone will 
make a man. The ideal of the college man 
should be broader ; he should come out of college 
with a capability for the healthy enthusiasm 
aroused by manly sport, with the wider view of 
things that comes from touching the great minds 
of past and present, and also with the ease and 


sympathy with his kind that no recluse can gain. 


BELESEEEE 
Thanksgiving There seems to be a feeling 
Recess. among many members of both 


student body and faculty that a brief Thanks- 
giving recess would be desirable. There is al- 
ways something of a break in college work at 
Thanksgiving anyway, as most of the students 
who can possibly get away do so, and usually do 
not return until Monday. The recess would not 
need to be long—just long enough to allow 
those who desired, an opportunity to partake of 
the domestic turkey. 
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“Karly to render students 
peaceable and honorable citi- 


An Early Col- 


lege Law. 
zens, it is enjoined that the members of an in- 
ferior class pay a proper deference and respect 
to the members of classes above them; that they 
give them the precedence in all processions ; in 
passing through any door, gate or narrow pas- 
sage ; that they never enter their chambers with- 
out knocking; nor sit until desired; that on all 
proper occasions, they acknowledge both in 
language and behavior their superior rank and 
claim to politeness and respect.”—Harly Laws 
of the University of Vermont, Chap. X, Sec. 4. 

Truly times have changed, and the change has 
been attended by disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages. The enforcement of such a law must 
have had a very salutary and subduing effect on 
those ‘irrepressibles of whom every class sadly 
acknowledges a select few. 


$44esees 
CYNIC PRIZES. 


To encourage the writing of short 
stories the CYNIC offers for the 
three best stories of not less than 
a thousand or more than three 
thousand words the following priz- 
es: 

First, for the best story a prize of 
five dollars. 

Second, for the second best story 
a prize of three dollars. 

Third, for the third best story one 
Subscription to the CYNIC. 

Conditions:—Members of the 
CYNIC board cannot compete, and 
there must be at least six contest- 
ants. 

SELESSSSE 
A Green Mountain Story Teller. 

Were it not for the work of a few individuals 
the language and customs of the more remote 
sections of our country, in the “ days of Auld 


Lang Syne,” would be forgotten and lost. In 
this age of education and advancement, when 
the most remote country school feels the pulsa- 
tions from our universities,and our rural districts 
are kept in touch withour great cities, the dis- 
tinctions between the urban resident and his 
country cousin are fast disappearing. _ It is for- 
tunate for us that those have lived, who could 
preserve for us the vernacular, and describe the 
manners of the country folk in the -days that 
will be no more. . 

Edward Eggleston describes the country life 
of the Hoosier state. Charles Egbert Craddock 
preserves for us the dialect of the Tennessee 
mountains. Joel Chandler Harris portrays the 
life of the sunny South, in the glorious days 
“befo de wah.” New England can boast of sev- 
eral such writers, among whose names stands 
that of Rowland E. Robinson. 


By Mr. Robinson’s death, which occurred 
the fifteenth of last month, Vermont loses one 
of her most prominent literary characters, a man 
who lived at atime when men still survived 
who had struggled with the wilderness, who had 
“fit with Allen at Ticonterogy,” and who were 
ever ready to tell of the pioneer days. 


In 1791, the same year that Vermont be- 
came a state, Thomas Robinson, a Quaker, and 
the father of the subject of this sketch, came to 
Vergennes, Vt., from Rhode Island. Later he 
bought a farm in Ferrisburg, on what is known 
as “the old stage road.” Here he built a house, 
and since that time, this place has been the Rob- 
inson homestead. Here Rowland Robinson was 
born in 1833 and here he lived, almost con- 
of his death, 
the scenes, and among the people of whom he 


tinuously, until the time near 
wrote. 

To have read Mr. Robinson’s books, is to 
know the kind of life he lived. To him Nature 
spoke as she speaks to but a favored few. To 
him she gave the power to translate the language 


of her inner life. Not only did the grander 
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combinations of Nature’s beauty, the voices 
of the great wood, and the songs of the 
birds’ appeal to him, but the commonplace and 
the despised of Nature’s offspring are portrayed 
with wonderful power and rare insight. 

In his earlier days Mr. 


time 


Robinson § spent 
much wandering through the fields 
and woods. 


fore the days of trespass signs and game pre- 


A master of wood-craft, learned be- 


serves, a thorough sportsman, his chief delight 
was toroam where Nature remained 
state and the wild denizens of the forest 
abounded. 

Whether he wandered into the depth of the 
forest or went on a fishing expedition down the 
creek and along the shores of Lake Champlain, 
the scenes which came before his vision were 
carefully absorbed by fertile mind. Nor was 
this all. A skilled hand enabled him to pass 
the picture on by means of both the pen and 
His mind, during these days, became 


in her 


crayon. 
the storehouse, in which he retained, in all their 
detail, the scenes he had so loved, and from 
which he drew, later in life, after the curtain of 
darkness had fallen before his vision, shutting 
out forever the light of day. 

The great trial of his life came in 1893, when 
a distressing disease destroyed his sight. We 
now observe in him the true qualities of a hero. 
Although he loved the outside world, and seemed 
- to find his very life in its enjoyment, yet when 
his sight failed him we see the life of the man 
made beautiful by the sunshine from within. He 
had only to draw upon that marvelous store- 
house of his memory for the scenes he wished to 
describe. It is a significant fact that much of 
his writing was done after he was stricken with 
blindness. 

Mr. Robinson’s chief characteristics as a writer 
are his ability to tell a story, his power to pic- 
ture Nature, and to portray the life of a simple 
people, bringing us into such close touch with 
them that we seem to enter into their life. His 


writings are full of fresh humor, tender pathos 
and keen wit. His use of the homely dialect is 
unexcelled. He also gives us that combination 
of bad French and bad English known as 
“Canuck” dialect. The blood-curdling stories 
and wonderful experiences of Antoine, who is a 
type of our neighbor from the north, are irresist- 
ably amusing. 

In his stories Mr. Robinson pictures the 
life of a typical back woods town of two genera- 
tions ago. He gives us as a setting for his writ- 
ings, the country surrounding the town of Dan- 
vis which is his name for one of the small ham- 


We see 
clearly pictured Uncle Lisha’s shop with the 


lets in the vicinity of his home. 


quaint figure of the old shoeinaker working 
on his latest order fora pair of boots. The 
forge, the Slang, the postotlice, and the home- 
steads scattered here and there all become a defin- 
ite part of the story, while in the background 
“ Danvis Mountain” and the “Hump” bear their 
silent part in this simple drama of life. 

In such a setting he places his characters and 
makes them foilow out the ordinary course of 
their lives. 
tial to keep the connections of the story, yet he 


He leaves nothing out that is essen- 


never wearies his reader with too much detail. 
The story of their joys and sorrows, the humor, 
the pathos, the good-natured raillery, the crude 
philosophy, are brought in to add an irresistible 
charm. Mr. Robinson himself says of these peo- 
ple: “I find myself forgetful of the lapse of fifty 
years, thinking of my old friends as yet alive 
preserving the quaintness of speech, the homely 
pastimes, the simplicity of dress and manners 
and above all the neighborly kindness that be- 
longed to their day and generation, untouched by 
the strifes and ambitions and changes of the 
bnsy world that chafes and beats around them, 
and without a desire for a part therein.” 

We receive our first introduction to the people 
of Danvis in “ Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
gregate, on winter evenings the chief characters 


Here con- 
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of the town to “swap stories” and discuss the 
weightier questions which absorbed the interest 
of the hamlet from time to time, such as the 
next “huskin” or “ parin’ ” bee, Sam Lovell’s 
latest success at fox-hunting, the good or ill for- 
tune of a neighbor, or that most regretted hap- 
pening of all, the departure of Uncle Lisha and 
Aunt Jerushy for the “’Hio.”’ As we read on 
through Sam Lovell’s Camp,” ‘ Danvis Folks” 
and “Uncle Lisha’s Outing” we follow out the 
history of this little world with all its joys and 
sorrows, its successes, its failures,its love-makings 
and its blasted hopes. 

In “ New England Fields and Woods,” is a 
collection of Mr. Robinson’s sketches of the dif- 
ferent phenomena of Nature during the several 
monthsand seasons of the year. To the average 
observer a New England wood-pile is suggestive 
of little that is elegant or worthy of thought ; 
but through the medium of his pen it becomes a 
picturesque object. Each log has still clinging 
to it much of Nature’s wildness, and suggests 
the lives of the denizens of the forest and forms 
an appeal to the farmer to spare the thrifty tree. 

The prosaic crow becomes a character whose 
life is filled. with interesting adventure and ro- 
mance. In reading the sketches the reader for- 
gets the present and. lives amid the scenes the 
author devicts with all the feeling of a Whittier 
and with che vividness and vigor of a Kipling. 

Houghton & Mifflin,in producing their series of 
histories entitled, ‘‘ American Commonwealths,” 
certainly made a happy choice in assigning Ver- 
mont to Mr. Robinson. Few men of the time 
have been better qualified to do justice to our 
early history and progress than he. An ardent 
student of the institutions of his native state and 
shrewd interpreter of its hardy spirit, he could 
adequately describe the struggles of our 
pioneers and give to those scenes that pecu- 
liar local color which gives an added _ spice 
to his writings. He had the spirit of a true 
Vermonter who understood the charms of 
the region in which he lived. 


It is too early to judge how high a place will 
be given Mr. Robinson in the ranks of literary 
men. One thing can, however, be said. Wheth- 
er or not his fame shall spread far beyond the 
borders of his won corner of Yankeeland, he 
has won the hearts of his own people and Ver- 
mont is proud to place in her galaxy the name 


of Rowland E. Robinson. 
Heda A cr Oss 
LESLSLEES 


THE RED ROSE AND THE BRIER ROSE. 
THE RED ROSE, 


O tell me humble brier-rose, 
Beneath the wayside wall, 

How can you bear the dust and heat— 
The smothering grasses tall ? 


I am the stately queen of flowers, 
I reign supreme, alone ; 

The garden worships at my feet, 
No weeds are round me grown. 


I flame upon my lady’s breast 
And jewels rich and rare, 
My petals kiss with soft caress 
Her wealth of glossy hair. 


My cup of mingled joy and pride 
Yields not one drop of gall, 

Kut what have you, O brier-rose, 
Beside the dust-stained wall ? 


THE BRIER-ROSE. 
True is it, haughty red rose, 
I grow on stony soil : 
And struggle up un-cared for, stained 
With dust of daily toil. 


Yet down from out the bended sky 
The streaming sunlight flows 
And falls alike on thee and me, 
O stately garden rose. 


The same arched blue is over us, 
The same breeze from the plain, 
On us in equal measure falls 
The blessing of the rain. 


The butterfly and rover bee 
Still find my fragrance sweet 
And weary passers’ grateful eyes 
My tinted blossoms greet. 


I have my place, O red rose, 
Nor may I once repine 
For worn on Nature’s gracious breast 


My place is proud as thine. 
JOHN ASHE. 
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The Drummer’s Story. 

There are queer things fall in a travelling 
man’s way sometimes, and [I remember one of 
the queerest. I remember it well because it 
mingled a pleasant experience with one of the 
greatest scares I ever had. I was due to show 
my line of goods ata little place called East 
Hackett, up in the New Hampshire mountains. 
Now East Hackett is a busy little place 
of some lumber business, I believe—but not a 
railroad within twelve miles ; so the only way for 


center 


it was for me to get a team and drive up from 
Hackett Center. It was late in the fall, and 
rough! Well you’d think so. There were places 
where the wheels got into ruts so deep that the 
frozen nubs caught on the axle! However, I 
pulled into East Hackett safely and none the 
worse for the jolting I had received. 

That was more than could be said for the 
wagon though, for one of the wheels was badly 
sprung, and it was considerably after noon the 
next day before I could get it fixed ready to re- 
turn. I hadn’t gone two miles on my return 
drive when it began to snow. At first it sifted 
down quietly, fine as flour, then the wind began 
to stir in the tops of the hemlocks, and soon de- 
veloped into a gale, driving the snow in blinding 
gusts into my face and eyes. It was no use try- 
ing to face it so I ducked my head and gave the 
horse the reins. Well, as I went on the storm 
grew worse and it began to get dark. It struck 
me that I ought to be near my destination, and 
after half an hour more, during which it grew 
darker and darker, I began to have serious mis- 
givings about being on the right road. Rounding 
a clump of scrub pines that crowded shiveringly 
together close to the road, I saw a faint light, 
and turning the horse toward it I left the high- 
way and found myself driving down a lane of 
gnarled poplar trees that led to a large, old-fash- 
ioned farmhouse. There I discovered that my 
surmise had been correct, and that the horse had 
abused the contidence I had placed in him and 


led me a considerable distance out of my way. I 
was about to request a night’s lodging when my 
intention was forestalled by a cordial invitation 
from the owner of the house to remain until 
morning. 

When I entered the house with my host, a 
genial young farmer of thirty or thirty-five, we 
were met by a bright-faced little woman, some 
five years his junior, whom he introduced as his 
wife. Apparently they were the only occupants 
of the house. I was struck at once with the evi- 
dent culture of the couple, the more surprising 
in that it was found in such an out of the way 
corner as a cross-road between East Hackett and 
Hackett Center. 


unusual for a farm house. 


The house itself was rather 
It was very large, 
and the rooms were correspondingly commodious; 
the old-fashioned fire place was there, crane, 
andirons and all, while the walls instead of being 
plastered were ceiled with oak. Everything was 
neat and clean, but there were evidences that the 
young farmer had not ploughed up much gold 
What prob- 
ably represented more money than anything else 


in the barren New Hampshire soil. 


in the room where we sat during the evening 
was a large book-case full of books. Though 
I’m no literary man myself, a glance at the titles 
convinced me more than ever that I was dealing 
with people of culture and education. Naturally 
I was a little curious to know how they happen- 
ed to be located there, and finding Stetson—that 
was the young man’s name—inclined to be com- 
municative, I asked a few questions and soon had 
a brief history of both the house and its owners. 


It seems that the house had been built by the 
grandfather of the present occupant. This grand- 
father was a strange man, silent and forbidding, 
whom his neighbors knew little of and mistrust- 
ed. His farm could not have yielded him mneh, 
yet he seemed to make plenty of money, a fact 
that his neighbors connected with his frequent 
absences which sometimes lasted several months. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his reputed wealth, he 
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left nothing to his son except the farm. Talk of 
concealed treasure was freely indulged in after 
his death, but it came to about as much as such 
stories usually do. 

The parents of young Stetson, by dint of hard 
work and careful economy, made a living and 
sent their son to college, and, having seen him 
reach the goal of their ambition for him by be- 
coming a lawyer, they quietly slipped off into a 
world where they hoped to find less work and 
surer returns. 

Not long after his parents’ death Stetson mar- 
ried a girl as well educated as himself, and 
settled down to make a living as a lawyer. This 
did not prove so easy as he had hoped, and after 
two years of what he called “ genteel starving,” 
they gave up the attempt and moved onto the 
old farm. ‘‘ Farmers in this section don’t roll in 
money, but we’re sure of something, and it might 
be worse, mightn’t it, Nellie?’ he concluded. 

I was rather doubtful of the wisdom of a col- 
lege bred couple burying themselves way up 
there, but the look of happy content that her 
blue eyes gave him as she nodded a smiling as- 
sent made me think that there might be two sides 
to the question. So I didn’t express my doubts. 

“All you need,” I remarked, “to make this 
house complete is a ghost, or a ghost story to go 
with it.” 

“Oh, we have, that,” he langhed. “A few days 
after my grandfather died an old Gypsy woman 
came to the door. She had doubtless gained our 
history from some source, for she told my father 
that a dead relative had concealed a large sum of 
money in the house, and that he would haunt 
the house until the treasure was discovered. 
From that there arose the story that the house 
was haunted. However,” he ended with a smile, 
“T have never had the fortune to see the ghost.” 

“Well, after a very pleasant evening Stetson 
shut the dog and a big, black cat in the outer 
darkness of the wood-shed, and we all retired. 
My room was upstairs, a large room like the rest, 


but with walls of some dark wood—walnut, per- 
haps—instead of oak. Somehow I felt absurdly 
nervous; the strange surroundings, the depress- 
ing effect of the dark-walled room and the roar 
of the wind as it shook the windows in a vain at- 
tempt to enter, seemed to affect me strangely. 
But I laughed at myself and went to sleep. 

I must have been asleep for some time when 
I was awakened from that bottomless depth of 
sleep into which a tired man sometimes falls, by 
a long, penetrating wail. I sat up with a start 
and listened. No disturbance, not a sound ex- 
cept the wind wrestling with the poplars out- 
side. Finally I concluded I had been dreaming 
and sank back on the pillows. Suddenly it came 
again, apparently from just outside the window, 
louder and longer than before, a wailing ery full 
of pain and terror. I never heard such a sound 
before or since. I pledge you my word that 
every individual hair on my head stood up as 
straight and stiff as a pin. I waited with the 
chills running up and down my back but heard 
nothing more, then concluded to investigate. I 
lighted the lamp and hastily put on some of my 
clothes, then raising the lower sash of the window 
I thrust my head out. A gust of cold air drove into 
the room, the light flared and went out, and at the 
same moment, right under my head, within a foot 
of my horrified ears, came that terrifying wail. 
I started up and struck the sash, which fell with 
more than ghostly force on the back of my head. 
The combination of circumstances was too much 
for my nerves, and I relieved my startled senses 
with a yell that must have made the ghost—if 
ghost it was—ashamed of his feeble cries. When 
Stetson entered a few moments later, half dressed 
and carrying a lamp, he found me standing in 
the middle of the room staring at the window as 
if I expected to see a ghost, and I’m not sure 
but I did. 

“What’s the matter?’ he exclaimed. 

Before I could reply, that indescribable ery 
again filled the room. Stetson started, and near- 
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ly dropped the lamp, but his look of consterna- 
tion was succeeded by one of perplexity, and 
that, by one of slowly dawning comprehension. 

“T think I understand,” he said, “wait a min- 
ute”. 

Leaving the room he soon returned carrying 
an axe and a light crowbar, and accompanied 
by his wife, who in spite of her fright had spent 
more time in making herself presentable. A 
blow or two with the axe, and a sharp pry with 
the bar removed a short piece of board from 
And then out of the hole 
thus made, gray with dust, with blazing cyes, 
stepped—not a ghost—but the big cat. 

An examination of the place showed two or 


under the window. 


three long nails projecting into the narrow pas- 
sage under the window sill,and these had proved 
pussy’s Waterloo. In his pursuit of mice or 
search for warmer quarters he had crawled in- 
side the lining of the wood-shed at the end ofthe 
house and continued his conquering way until 
caught in a trap by the nails under the window. 

As Stetson bent to replace the board some- 
thing seemed to attract his attention. He fum- 
bled for a moment in the hole, then I saw his 
face go white. The next moment he was smash- 
ing at the opening with the axe, regardless of 
walnut finish, floor or window. A few blows 
were enough to enlarge the hole, then reaching 
into it he drew out from between the splintered 
boards a small canvas bag and dropped it on the 
floor. A second fell on the first, the rotten can- 
vas split, and alittle pile of gold coins rolled out on 
the worn carpet, Stetson rose and turned toward 
his wife and they stood silent looking at each 
other. 


close economy of the home, the barren soil of the 


I knew what they were thinking. The 


little farm, and this unexpected relief from it 
were in their minds. 

I left next morning. They wanted me to 
take a share of the money, saying they never 
would have found it except for me, but of course 


that was nonsense, and I wouldn’t listen to it. 


Pm not 
superstitious, but in the light of the old Gypsy’s 
prophesy I'd like to know whether that cat was 
only following mice, or whether it was really 
animated by the spirit of the ancestral Stetson. 


A; 


But there’s one thing I’d like to know. 


LELELELE 
THE AFTERMATH. 


The storm’s fierce wrath abates, and toward the main 
Its murky tides the swollen river rolls, 
The night-wind, like a sexton, tolls and tolls 


Dirge music from the storm-wracked pines. In vain 


I seek thee for the peace I once did gain 

O river, thy sad freightage, the lost souls 

Of others’ hopes, my heart’s no whit controls 
To bear the keen analysis of pain. 


But lo! across the waves the encrimsoned west 

In radiant splendor marks the storm’s surcease, 

The softened wind plays nocturns “mong the reeds, 

And all the twilight world is sweetly blessed 

With the glad beauty of God’s changeless peace, 

And bright the climbing path that heavenward leads. 
—L. E. D., ’99. 


$444446¢6 
The Sophomore’s Thanksgiving. 


A wild night in a wild month. Fierce winds, 
laden with ice and sleet, sweep across the campus 
of Grinby college and spend their fury against 
the brick walls of the old dormitory. Anon a 
gust, more furious than before, comes crashing 
on, seemingly bent on wresting the building 
from its very foundation. Out in the night there 
is naught but storm and darkness and the tierce 
wind’s angry wail. 

Within the college walls, sheltered in his snug 
study from the storm’s fury, sits Harold Kendall. 
With one foot idly tapping the fender, a half 
open book across his knee, he dreams the dreams 
of youth. What to him is the raging storm, 
with its wild freaks, what the value of #-y to the 
Away with the thoughts and cares 
Tis the 


11th power ? 
that fetter one to this mundane sphere. 
year of years, the sophomore year. 

A slight rattle at the door and a letter flutters 
in. Dreams of college fame and future power 
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are forgotten. A hundred “castles in Spain” 
roll together in eternal ruin. Eagerly Harold 
seizes the envelope and curiously scans the ad- 
dress and post-mark. Shagton! Hum! Who 
does he know in Shagton? Perhaps it is some 
prep. school in need of the services of a first-class 
foot-ball expert to umpire a championship game 
for them. If that’s the case here is their man. 
The surest way to settle that point, however, is to 
break the seal and note the contents, which thing 
Harold speedily does. An invitation from an 
old time friend of the family to spend Thanks- 
giving week in the country. 

Harold throws the note on the desk and drops 
back into his easy chair once more. So the friend 
of other days, knowing that it would be impossi- 
ble for him to spend the short vacation in his 
distant home, has invited him to Shagton for the 
week. Three years have passed since he has seen 
the Riptons. A half dozen years before the 
Riptons and Kendalls were near neighbors and 
close friends in the western home. The sudden 
death of Mr. Ripton in a railway accident had 
cast a gloom over both families, a gloom from 
which Mrs. Ripton never fully recovered. Mrs. 
Ripton with her two children had removed from 
the old home. Harold had finished his high 
school work and subsequently entered college at 
Grinby. The ways had parted. Other friends 
had been made, other associations formed. The 
gentle mannered lady and the playmates of youth 
had been forgotten. 

But here was the invitation. 
was the Mrs. Ripton of former days who asked 
him to her home. At first he thought he could not 
go. Ina moment, however, he thought better 
of his hasty decision, certainly he could go. 
There was no reason why he should not go. 
College would be closed and there was little to 


Unmistakably it 


stay in town for. 

The Saturday before Thanksgiving found 
Harold on his way to Shagton. Out from the 
bustling little city of Grinby, away through 


manufacturing villages and country hamlets 
rolled the afternoon mail. Comfortably stretched 
over the greater part of twoseats our Sophomore 
friend rode on. As the alternating scenes of 
field and wood sped by Harold fell a-dreaming 
once more. The pale, firm features of Mrs. 
Ripton came back to mind. Again he saw the 
laughing Helen and playful. Will of other days. 
Three short years,—yet how had he changed and 
they as well no doubt ? : 

At length, with a wheeze and a growl, the 
train pulled into Shagton. Gathering up his 
traps Harold made his way quickly to the plat- 
form, no one to meet him, or say who was that 
tall young fellow yonder, could that be Will Rip- 
ton? So it was after all. Greetings were quickly 
exchanged and soon Harold Kendall found him- 
self in the presence of Mrs. and Helen Ripton. 

“So this is the Harold that used to play under 
the old apple-tree in Ultonbridge; changed no 
doubt with your college experiences, but we are 
glad to see you for old times’ sake and for your 
own sake, too, my boy,” Mrs. Ripton said, and 
turning to her daughter, “ this is the Helen with 
whom you used to ‘ play grown up people’ years 
ago.” 

With a gracious smile Helen came forward and 
offering a slender hand said, “Welcome back to 
the old friends, we have only just learned that 
you were in Grinby, or would have looked you 
up before.” 

The evening soon passed in pleasant chat about 
the open fire. Since leaving Ultonbridge the 
Riptons had spent a year in European travel, had 
visited relatives in New England, and had only 
recently moved to Shagton. Many inquiries were 
made about old Ultonbridge friends. Harold, 
too, had much to tell of college pranks and col- 
lege life. The powers of the Grinby eleven, the 
pranks of fun-loving students, and the unex- 
celled work of the Omega Beta fellows were 
lauded to the skies. 

So passed the tirst evening. Another day and 
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evening followed quickly. Now askating party, 
now a lively drive inthe country. Harold, Will 
and Helen were much together and in the even- 
ing always joined by the mother. 

Thoughts of Helen were much inthe mind of 
our college lad. Such laughing eyes, such wavy 
brown hair, the grace of that slender figure, and 
such ruby lips, opening to send forth tones that 
thrilled his whole being! Ere he knew it the 
susceptible Sophomore was wildly in 
Heavens! What cared he now for the belle of 
Ultonbridge, or the prettiest girl in all Grinby. 
Names, mere names and boyhood passions! 
Here was a woman who fired his life, who con- 


love. 


trolled his thought. She was necessary to his 
She must be his. 


Quickly he took account of 


happiness. 

And why not? 
stock. President of Sophomore class, right half 
back on’ Varsity, member of the Pick and Spade, 
chairman of the Sophomore Hop committee,and 
the most flourishing corporal in the whole cadet 
batallion. And, in addition to all these honors, 
known about college as a great “ ladies’ man.” 
Surely no Helen, not even the one of immortal 
fame, could resist such an array of charms. She 
should be his. 

But, strange to relate, Helen Ripton refused 
tobe stampeded by mere titles and honors. A\|- 
ways gracious, attentive, ready to do everything 
possible for the making of Harold’s stay pleas- 
ant, she utterly refused to see in his boyish gush 
and talk anything more than the expression of 
enthusiastic college life. Mrs. Ripton, too, and 
Will could treat him in .no other light than that 
of old-time friend and playmate. 

At length the evening before Thanksgiving 
came, Mrs. Ripton had gone to visit a sick neigh- 
bor and Will had been called out on business. 
Harold and Helen were alone. The fire in the 
grate had burned low. Quite unaffectedly the 
conversation had drifted back to childhood days. 
The oldapple tree, the friends of that happy 
time, the childish plans and hopes were recalled, 


and then there came a glance into the future. 
Harold was telling of the name he meant to 
make in his chosen profession of the law. Three 
years more of college study and three in the law 
A place, and no mean one, was awaiting 
He glanced at Helen, 
whose face had kindled with a responsive glow 
as he told of the things that were to be. The 


school. 
him in the legal world. 


question trembled on his lips, upon whose answer 
hung the making or marring of all his future hap- 
piness. Those laughing eyes,that winsome crea- 
ture, once his very own and he would defy fate 
and the whole wide world. 

Yet the question was not put. The door-bell 
rang suddenly and Helen leaped to the door. 
Harold heard in the hallway joyous words of 
greeting exchanged, and a sound that has been 
best defined by a gentleman from Cork who 
likened it to the noise made by a duck in pulling 
its foot out of the mud. Harold’s heart dropped 
into his shoes with a dull thud. 

Soon Helen re-entered followed by a tall, 
brown: whiskered gentleman whom she introduced 
as Mr. Whiting. The two seemed to be very 
good friends—for she addressed him as Albert 
and he always spoke of her as Helen. Ina short 
time one and the other of the little family re- 
turned. Their greetings for Mr. Whiting were 
hardly Jess cordial than that of Helen. 

Mrs. Ripton’s motherly heart warmed as it had 
not before during all Harold’s stay. In great 
spirits she declared that all her boys were home 
once more. Will seemed to be on the best of 
terms with Whitney, speaking to him as “ Bert, 
old man.” Helen was shy and retiring, talking 
but little, but seemingly the happiest one in 
all the group. Poor Harold! like the proverbial 
cat in the strange garret, he had nothing to say. 
Complaining of a severe headache he retired 
early that evening. 

Travelers on the morning mail from Shagton 
to Grinby next day noticed a pale-faced youth, 
with every appearance of one who had _ been 
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keeping a lonely vigil, sitting bolt upright in a 
dusky corner of the car. It was Sophomore 
Harold journeying back to Grinby to spend 
Thanksgiving. As wind-swept fields and shel- 
tered homes sped by to the rhymie roar of the 
mail, laughing eyes, shattered air-castles, and 
visions of things that might have been but were 
not, danced before his half-closed eyes. 
SESESESE 
A TRAGIC TALE. 


Out on the barn-yard fence sleeping and sleeping, 
Perches a turkey so large. fat and sleek, 
Peacefully slumbered he 


Miss Somers, of Irasburg, has entered the 


freshman class from St. Johnsbury Academy. 


Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard addressed the Y. M. 
C. A. Noy. 6, on “Opportunities for Christian 
Service in Army Life.” 

The entertainment committee of the Cotillion 
club consists of Walker, Larchar, and L. Martin. 
The club held a dance in the Masonic Temple, 
Friday night, Nov. 16. 


Quite unencumberedly, 
Though his days numbered be 
Less than a week. 


Out of the Stygian gloom creeping and creeping, 
Cometh the slayer with blood in his eye} 

Turkey no foeman fears, 

T’ would cause a Roman tears, 

Alas for him! no man hears, 

Soon he must die. 

And when of his corpse they had eaten and eaten, 
And when his white wish-bone no fibre could boast ; 
With hearts that were light and gay, 

And waist-bands so tight that they 

Would doubtless break right away, 

Pledged they his-ghost. Mack L, Lowe. 


Fred M. Gilbert, a traveling secretary for the 
Student Volunteer Movement, was about college 
the first of the week and addressed the Y. M. C. 
A. last Tuesday evening. 


The junior class has elected the following list 
of officers: President, Welch; vice-president, 
Miss Hall; secretary, Bean ; treasurer, Donahue ; 
members of conference committee, Rich, Beck- 
ley ; member of athletic committee, Harvey. 
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AlphaLambda Chapter of the Kappa Sigma 
fraternity initiated the following men into mem- 
bership Noy. 8: Bone, ’01; Bryant and Strait, 
02; Leach, Derby, Clancy, Spear, Kirley, Fogg, 
Patterson and Page, ’04. 

The Justin 8. Morrill Republican club has 
elected the following officers: President, Law- 
rence ; vice-presidents, Peck and Auld; secre- 
tary, McKellow; treasurer, Grout; executive 
committee, Aiken, Waddell, Brand, Lee and 
Harvey. 

Work was begun on the new gymnasinm No- 
vember 14. It will be located south-east of the 
mill, including the south tennis court and the 
site of the old cannon house. Further details 
concerning the building willl appear in the 
Cynic later. 

There is a good quantity of material available 
for the mandolin club this year. A trial for the 
contestants resulted in a temporary organiza- 
tion as follows: Mandolins, Wheeler, ’02, lead- 
er; Williams, Hutchinson, ’02, Hutchinson, ’03, 
Booth and Marshall ; 
Baldwin ; guitars, Huntley, Eaton, and Wheeler, 
04; mandola, Martin. 

A college meeting was held Noy. 14, at which 
it was voted to hold a Kake Walk for the bene- 
fit of athletics. Grout, ’01, was elected chair- 
man of the committee, with power to appoint 
Resolutions were submitted 


violins, Shipman and 


all sub-committees. 
by Lawrence, ’01, providing for the nomination 
of assistatant foot-ball and base-ball managers 
by the Athletic Board. These resolutions in 
their final form will be acted on Wednesday, 
Nov. 28. 

Candidates for the basket ball team are being 
put through a stiff course of work under the di- 
rection of coach Ryder. Class teams have been 
organized among the three lower classes. Wood- 
ard 02, Smith ’03 and Brown ’04 are the cap- 
tains of their respective teams. A game between 
the sophomore and freshman classes will be play- 
ed sometime during Thanksgiving week. A 


-yards. 


league has been effected between the Armory, 
U. V. M. and Y. M. ©. A. teams. Each team 
will play each other team for aecup. League 
college dates are as follows: 
Thursday, Dec. 18, Y. M. C. A. 
Friday, Jan. 11, Armory. 
S4S64544 


FOOT-BALL. 


Unton 5; Vermont 0. 

Union defeated Vermont at Troy on Nov. 3 
by a score of 5 to 0. The game was commented 
on by the Troy papers as a splendid exhibition 
of foot-ball from start to finish. The first half 
was characterized by much punting, and neither 
side scored. In the second half Union had the 
best of it and advanced the ball steadily to Ver- 
mont’s 3-yard line. Here Vermont made-asplen- 
did stand and took the ball on downs, but Union 
regained it on a poor punt by Morse, and soon 
sent it over fora touchdown. This was the only 
scoring in the game. Toward the end of the 
second half Vermont was steadily advancing to- 
ward Union’s goal. The most sensational feature 
of the game was Vermont’s fine exhibition of 
defensive work, with the ball within three yards 
of atouchdown. This called forth a well-deserv- 
ed cheer for Vermont from the Union rooters on 
the side lines—a bit of courtesy that deserves 
mention. 

Paige kicked off to Robinson on the 20-yard 
line and he ran back 15 yards. Dane made yards 
through Finnegan, Strait 3 through the center 
and Locke one around right end. Strait could 
not gain on the next play and Morse kicked 25 
yards. Union carried the ball down the field 20 
yards, working the tackles, but lost it on a fum- 
ble, Morse nearly clearing the field for a touch- 
down. After two short gains a fumble forced 
Vermont to punt and Morse sent the ball 25 
Union could not make much headway 
and Paige kicked to Union’s 50-yard line. 
Strait made 2 yards at center but on a trick play 


Robinson was tackled fora loss. A quarter back 
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punt was tried and the ball went 15 yards. 
Union failed to gain and Paige punted 30 yards, 
the ball striking Robinson on the head but Ver- 
mont secured the ball. Locke made 3 yards 
around left end. Strait one at center and Dane 
15 through left tackle. Patterson fumbled the 
next play and lost 8 yards. Morse punted 30 
yards. Union could not gain and Paige punted 
back 385 yards, Robinson getting the ball. Ver- 
mont soon lost the ball on a fumble and Union 
on a tackle and end plays rushed steadily toward 
Vermont’s goal line until time was called with 
the ball on the 10-yard line. 

In the second half Waddell kicked to Carver 
on the 20-yard line and he ran back 15 yards. 
Carver made 15 around Morse and 10 more after 
afew short gains through the line. With the 
ball on Vermont’s 30-yard line, Gulnac broke 
through left tackle and was not downed till he 
was within 3 yards of the goal line. Vermont 
made a new stand and Union could not advance 
the ball an inch. Vermont having gained the 
ball on downs, Morse was called on for a punt 
but sent the ball low and it struck some of the 
men in the line, a Union man falling on it. Paige 
was thrown back for a yard loss on 4 center play 
but Carver was sent over next play through Or- 
ton for the only touchdown. 
tried but failed. 

Waddell sent the ball to the 30-yard line, Fen- 
ton running back 8 yards. Union carried the 
ball down the field to Vermont’s 40 yard line 
where she lost it on offside play. Vermont then 
started in and went steadily down the field, aided 


A puntout was 


by a 15 yard run by Morse. The ball was on 
Union’s 15 yard line and as time was nearly up 
Morse was called on for a goal from the field but 
failed. Union punting from her 5 yard line, 
Robinson securing the ball in the middle of the 
tield. 


up follows: 


Time was called at this point. -The line- 


UNION. VERMONT. 


Thebo, lie. .2 230 fo eee ee r.e., Morse 
Finnegan, |. t..i, 2. peeteeae eons r. t., Orton 


Gillin heat Wot 6 oe oe <a aoe pene r. g., Parker 
GIs Wold Gita fe oT Ae ee eee c., Beckley 
OBMGLAT ni S dere ocak Dok eee eee l. g., Waddell 
Benton rite: ae so te eee Se 1. t., McKellow 
Olmstead rie see 2 S25 ee ee 1. t., Patterson 
PUOSISON ho 4-2) ot = oe eee q., Robinson 
Gulnaes Fo ns te eee r. h., Dane 
Carver. to Dee ee noe be 1]. h., Locke (Hutchinson) 
Paipe, fi hteo a: sek eee eee Pe ee ees f., Strait 


Umpire, F. Draper; referee, Flemming; linesmen, 
Curtis and Hutchinson ; time-keepers, oatley and Palm- 
er ; time of halves, 20 minutes ; touchdown, Paige, 


Vermont 21; Mippiesory 0. 


The Varsity easily defeated Middlebury Col- 
lege at Athletic Park on Nov. 10 by a score of 
21to0. In the first half Vermont had a walk- 
over, making gains wherever desired. Morse 
made two runs of thirty yards; while Hutchinson 
carried the ball over for two of the four touch- 
downs, once ona twenty-yard run, and once on a 
double pass from Strait for seventy yards. Two 
attempts at a puntout failed, and the heavy wind 
accounted for one missed goal. 

The second half was chiefly valuable in teach- 
ing some of the team that there is never a time 
to quit in foot-ball until the last whistle blows. 
Middlebury braced up considerably, while the 
Varsity played a ragged game. The big guards 
frequently let Middlebury men through them to 
tackle for a loss. Toward the end of the half 
Vermont played better, and rapidly rushed the 
ball toward Middlebury’s goal, but Middlebury 
had delayed the game so effectively that no more 
scoring was done. The visitors had no chance 
of scoring at any time during the game. 

The line-up follows: 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 

oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

Tf you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
ANTEED PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 
ISH. 
Suits to Order. ei. ....ces. ese $13.75 to $25.00 
Trousers tO, OTOEL civ. es ut aera $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


? J. W. McAUSLAN GO, 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mer. 


You 
Wear 


Trousers 
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VERMONT. MIDDLEBURY. 
VIER MO gee eee eye Be ee ER SS 1. ¢., Stubbs 
DIGICLLOW Ta beech. 2.3 -tee st: Mee eee) t..  Burke 
SPEDE Ore. ct re re Patt ee ee 1. g., Lynde 
SBC ISIOVAG ie: regi ag yh e 4 Hate 4 Nee c., Wilson 
PE LECT Ce My Cus ng inal Se 6 Se Tae, Thompson 
NVC OL eel etme eae aera ten Be) fwd r. t., Skeels 
Patterson, Feels inte oa arg A et r. e., Bailey 
(USAT ne BOL aEs = 2 RM ed eke a fs Duffield 
Hutchinson, (iocke)s lihvc 2 es a - eee r. h., Wilcox 
Dane, (Butler, Weleh) era hina ce eee ]. h., Drake 
Strait, f, u ce pep th ont hd its Wilds 


Referee, McCuen ; ; Umpire, ‘Brett ; lines-men, Williams 
and Stearns ; timekeepers, Carr and Pr of. Howes ; time 
of halves, 20 ‘minutes ; touchdowns, he ors 2; Dane 
and Strait. 


. SMITHS 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


<THE BODY BUILDER.?’’ 


MAKES Strong Minds, 
Strong Nerves, 
A Clear Brain. 


~ 


An Incident of College Spirit. 


In a recent issue of the Cynic the writer noted 
an editorial on foot-ball, in which the duty of 
the student body was pointed out. 


“Tt is a conspicuous 


The editor 
spoke truly when he said, 
failing of this Uuiversity to get discouraged 
whenever our team plays a losing game,” and 
further when he adds,“ Now a college that 
hasen’t determination and grit enough to back 
up a team even when it does lose, and to hope 
for better things doesn’t deserve better things.” 

The writer heartily agrees with the editor. 
He has been through the “ mill” himself and 
knows only too well the lack of enthusiasm that 
is manifested, not by the athletes themselves, but 
by the rest of the student body at just the time 
when encouragement is needed. He therefore 
begs to tell of an incident of the recent foot-ball 
game between Princeton and Cornell, in which 
the attitude of the Princeton students 
pressively shown. 


is im- 


Remembering only too well the defeat at the 
hands of Cornell last fall the Princeton men set 
They 
underestimated their foe however for Cornell 
had been playing “fox,” 


out to beat their rivals by a large score. 


all the season in the 
hopes of catching Princeton unawares. From 
the moment her men lined up against her rivals, 
therefore, until the last whistle sounded, Cor- 
nell’s victory was apparent. 

We sat in the left stand with the Princeton 
rooters, a body of several hundred. It was a 
typical college crowd which did not lack enthu- 
siasm from the start to the finish, despite the in- 
conveniences caused by the inclement weather. 
Throughout the first half, when Cornell did all 
her scoring the Princeton men were on edge giv- 
ing yells of all, description. They never lost 
heart. When the teams came on the field at the 
beginning of the second half, the men arose in a 
body and from that moment until the referee 
blew his whistle for play the air was filled with 
triple cheers and class yells. 


As the game drew to a close and Princeton’s 
chances even for one touchdown had vanished 
one of the leaders sprang up and cried out, 
“« Boys there’s only one thing left we can do and 
that is to yell, now for a triple cheer,” and so 
though their heroes were defeated the men 
cheered on. 

After the game the students sat still while the 
visitors filed out. 
coming. Triple cheers for Cornell and Prince- 
ton were heartily responded to and then cheers 


We staid to see what was 


first for one player, then for another, rent the 
air until every man who had taken part in the 
game had been lauded to the skies. 


One of the metropolitan papers in comment- 
ing on the game said, ‘The cheering of the men 
after the game was one of the best exhibitions of 
Prineeton’s loyalty ever seen.” The writer has 
taken the liberty of repeating this incident in 
the hope that it will strike home to you Vermont 


students and will influence you to be as loyal to 
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a team of your own when it loses, as you are 
when it wins. 

For one the writer is proud of the showing of 
the foot-ball team this Fall. The record so far 
made is quite enviable for a college so young at 
the game. If inthe remaining games as good a 
showing is made the stigma attached to the stu- 
dents because of the flunk of last year’s base- 
ball team will be somewhat eradicated from the 
minds of those who are always looking to the 
students of Vermont for a good athletic showing. 

Lravens 798. 
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F. Apranam & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


Alumni Notes. 

47/51. Atthe annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Historical Society at Montpelier, Novem- 
ber 7, President Buckham delivered an address 
on EK. J. Phelps. G. G. Benedict was re-elected 
president of the society. 


69. Mayor Roberts attended the banquet 
given Gen. Howard in New York recently in 
honor of the general’s birthday. 


91. Holbrook and Derby are employed as 
chemists with the National Chemical company. 


97. The marriage of Theodora Plumley, 
daughter of Hon. and Mrs.’ Frank Plumley of 
Northfield, and Homer Flint of Pittsburg, Pa., 
occurred at Northfield, November 14th. Mr. and 
Mrs. Flint will reside in Pittsburg. 


98. Principal Ide G. Sargeant of Patterson, 
N. J., in addition to his duties as head of the 


city schools, is taking the regular course in the 
New York Law School. 


Ex-’99. J.J. Seaver, ex-’99, and Miss M. J. 
Babcock were married at Richmondville, N. Y., 
on November 7. Seaver is now employed with 
3abeock & Wilcox, manufacturers of steam 
boilers, Elizabethport, N. J. 


99. Max Andrews is studying for the stage 
in New York city. 


99. Hermon Smith is in the Broadway office 
of the Sante Fe Railroad. 


C. A. Bigelow, °99, and R. E. Beebe, ’00, rep- 


resent the General Chemical company. 


At five o’clock Tuesday afternoon at the Sec- 
ond church (Unitarian) Boston, Miss Elizabeth 
N. North was married to Dr. Francis Lee Dun- 
ham of Leominster, by the Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, pastor of the church, and Rey. Samuel 
A re- 
ception followed at the residence of the bride’s 
Dr. and Mrs. Dunham will reside at 
Mr. Dunham is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Dunham of this place, a graduate of 
the University of Vermont and possesses an ex- 
He reported 
two sessions of the legislature for the Burlington 


Free Press. 


Herrick, pastor of Mt. Vernon church. 


parents. 
Leominster. 


tensive acquaintance in the state. 
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College World, 
The members of the Greek classes at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are soon to present the 
Greek play, “The Return of Odysseus.” 


The students of Amherst college have voted, 
296 to 33, to abolish the cane rush. 


A new branch of work has been started at 
Yale, known as the department for self help. It 
is under the supervision of one of the professors, 
who has regular office hours, during which he 
will see any students who desire information as 
to how they may find ways of self support while 
in college. 

A new regulation has been put into practice 
this year at Amherst, in regard to gymnasium 
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work. Henceforth it is to be considered a regular 
course and to be so credited, counting the same 
as a two hour course. The innovyatian is not re- 
ceived with approval by the students as a whole 
and much objection is made to the system, as it 
seems hardly fair that a man’s work in the gym- 
nasium should be allowed to add to or detract 
from his standing in the classroom. The under- 
graduates are seriously considering the advisabili- 
ty of petitioning the faculty to rescind this action 
in making gymnasium work count as a regular 


course. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Football Now that the foot-ball season is closed 
Resume. 
Of the college games played three haye been 
victories, three defeats, and one a tie. This may 
not seem unusually creditable, but when we con- 
sider that a few years ago this schedule would 
have resulted in an almost unbroken series of de- 
feats there is ample ground for encouragement. 
The work of the team this year has wonderfully 
improved Vermont’sstanding asa foot-ball college. 
The Dartmouth game alone placed us in a class 
that we could not previously lay claim to; while 
the two Troy games—one a defeat and the other 


we can sum up the work of the team. 


a victory, but both good games—added stability 


We 


finished the season by playing Cornell—one of 


to the tentative estimate of our position. 


the Big Four and, though the score against us 
was heavy, the Cornell players themselves were 
forced to admit that our showing under adverse 
conditions was very strong, and they must have 
realized that under more favorable circumstances 
the Vermont team would have proved formida- 
ble. 
versity of Vermont has progressed rapidly in 
foot-ball during the season of 1900. 


SELEEESE 


On the whole, we may feel that the -Uni- 


Drill. 


Cynic believes that this is as it should be, though 


Military drill has been resumed. The 


there are those who differ strenuously. But there 
is one reform that the Cynic would like to see 
instituted that would certainly meet with general 
favor, and that is the making of drill elective 
to Juniors in the same sense that it now is to 
Seniors. In other words, requiring only the ser- 
geants in the Junior class to drill. 

If an 
army otfticer were now detailed here there might 


There are several reasons for this view. 


be some use in a Junior drilling, but under cadet 
officers, military science can go only about so far 
anyway, and it would seem that this point could 
be reached in two years. 

Furthermore, by the Junior year drill becomes 
monotonous to a private, and every opportunity 
is seized to avoid it. A very little attention to 
the battalion will show that the percentage of 
absentees is much larger in the Junior class than 
in the two lower classes. It would, beyond doubt, 
be a relief to the Absence Committee if this plan 
were followed. 

Again, this would relieve the battalion of the 
presence of some who can never gain any degree 
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of efficiency in drill, and would thus tend to im- 
prove its appearance. It may be urged that it 
would cut down the number, but from observa- 
tion of the number of Juniors usually in the 
ranks we doubt if the difference would be ma- 
terial. On the whole, we think that this plan 
would result in better work and much less dissat- 
isfaction. 
SESEELELE 

Alumni Webhave received some criticism from 
Notes. 
Oynic does not contain more alumni notes. 
Now we appreciate the interest and value of 


some of the alumni because the 


matter pertaining to our alumni, but we would 
like to suggest to them that the editors of the 
Cynic have no occult method of knowing all 
that is going on outside the University, and 
hence cannot always be informed of the doings of 
Vermont’s sons and daughters. But we will be 
very glad at any and all times to receive from 
our alumni, notes of interest as well as other con- 
tributions. If this suggestion were widely acted 
on, no doubt it would be to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the Cynic and the Cynic’s alumni readers. 
SELELELES 
The Kake Now that the cake walk is decided 
Walk. 


make it a suecess. 


on it remains for the college men to 
Remember that this year 
decides whether this form of entertainment can 
be depended on any longer as an athletic benefit. 
Let everybody take an interest. Get to work 
right away. Give some time and thought to 
the matter. A specialty that is worth giving at 
all is worth working up into shape. Now is the 
time to show your originality and versatility. 
Let us make the cake walk a little less impromtu, 
a little more elaborate, and a great deal more of 


a success than ever. 
BASSES AS 


NOTICE. 


All MSS. in the short story prize contest 
must be in by January 10, 


The Spectator’s Criticism of Mc- 
Kinley. 

The London Spectator, in an article on the 
American election, which is for the most part 
highly complimentary to the present administra- 
tion, uses the following words: 

“He | President McKinley] holds that his duty 
is to act as the body of public opinion shall 
direct. He does not ‘lay his ear to the ground’ 
out of meanness of spirit, but out of a false con- 
ception of what the Constitution requires of him. 
His position, in fact, is best defined in his brief 
speech to his townsmen in Canton on the day 
before election, when he told them that they 
must ‘reverently await’ the verdict of the people. 
That word ‘reverently’ reveals at once his charac- 
ter and the weak place in the minds of Ameri- 
cans, who cannot be convinced that the first duty 
of a statesman may be to meet public opinion 
with a frank defiance. We believe Mr. McKin- 
ley to be a genuinely conscientious man, but 
seated in Pilate’s judgment chair he would, if 
he had acted on his own doctrine, have decided 


for Barabbas. The cry of the majority would 


| have been to him the voice of God.” 


The Spectator usually understands the Amer- 
ican people—better, perhaps, than the American 
people understand the Spectator. However in 
this passage quoted there is no chance to misun- 
derstand the meaning. The Spectator believes 
that those who hold the helm of the ship of 
state are elected to act as their own best judg- 
ment shall direct, not to govern themselves as 
simply the representatives of a sovereign peo- 
ple. This view is consistent in a paper that 
represents the thought of England, where a 
hereditary House of Lords is a permanent bar- 
rier to complete popular government. In fact 
Mr. Stead recently pointed out that the British 
elector is to a large degree shorn of his power by 
this and similar “ safeguards,” so that we might 
compare him to the small boy who holds the 
ends of the reins while his father drives. 
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Now the American people would not know- 
ingly submit to such a condition. Not that the 
voter on this side the water is always the real 
governing power—unquestionably he is often 
cheated out of his rights and superceded by the 
political boss or the “ inside” ring. But the 
boss realizes that to do this the voter must be 
hoodwinked, aud must be kept under the delu- 
sion that he is still the real ruler. <A disregard 
of this fact has caused the fall of more than one 
politician. ; 

The Spectator is entirely right in asserting 
that the American people can never be con- 
vinced that it is often the duty of the statesman 
to openly defy public opinion, but it is doubtful 
if even the Spectator, with allits appreciation of 
the American character, understands how deeply 
grounded is the belief to the contrary. And the 
institution of government is so constituted in 
the United States that the people are in a posi- 
tion to enforce this belief. To be sure the Pres- 
ident, once elected, remains in power for four 
years, but the congressional elections recur so 
frequently, and the congressmen are held so 
strictly responsible to their constituencies, that, 
should he openly antagonize the will of the peo- 
ple as a whole, he would soon find himself so 
hampered by congress that his power would be 
practically destroyed. 

The Spectator does not seem to realize that its 
criticism, if it is to hold valid, must go deeper 
and embrace the whole theory on which the gov- 
ernment of the United States is based. That 
theory is that the majority of citizens are safer 
judges in the long run than are any select few. 
And inthe main the history of the republic has 
established this claim. The part of the leaders 
is rather toframe lines of public policy, for or 
against which the people may decide, than to 
arbitrarily lay down the line along which the 
nation must travel. 

It is rather strange, too, that the English 
writer, having dilated on the magnitude of 


McKinley’s victory, with which he is in entire 
sympathy, does not see in this triumphant, pop- 
ular endorsement of a policy that the Spectator 
itself highly commends, a vindication of the peo- 
ple’s claim to ability to govern. It is a trifle in- 
consistent to congratulate a body of voters on 
the wisdom they have shown in dealing with a 
world problem, and then to criticize the Presi- 
dent for weakness in declaring his readiness to 
submit to the will of those voters. 

Furthermore it would seem that the criticism 
of the Spectator could be disproved by actual re- 
that McKinley 
would be a stronger factor for good and would ac- 


sults. That paper intimates 
complish more, if he were more arbitrary and less 
a‘ servant of the people.” (This sounds strange 
beside the outcries of his opponents concerning 
“tyranny and oppression,” bt let that pass.) 
Let us see if facts warrant the English author’s 
assumption. No one questions that the Mce- 
Kinley administration originated the present 
policy of dealing with those islands wrested 
from Spain. Without discussing the merits of 
this policy, let us see what has been McKinley’s 
influence. 

If he had outlined this same policy, and said 
to the country, “That shall be our method, no 
matter what the people say;” the talk of tyranny 
and ezardom would have had some color,and the 
people would probably have soon convinced 
their mistaken chief magistrate that it d¢d mat- 
ter what they said, tothe complete overthrow of 
the administration and its foreign policy. But 
when McKinley instituted the present policy, 
and said in substance to the people, “ This is the 
best plan I can think of, but Pll do as you say,” 
the people felt that it was theirs to accept or re- 
ject; they were conscious of their power, they 
feared no attempt to coerce them, so they con- 
sidered the matter and cast their votes with the 
result that all the world knows; McKinley, by 
what the Spectator calls his “weakness,” had 
changed the policy of the republic. 
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And ‘so, as long as the American voter main- 
tains his present temper, this attitude of states- 
men on this side the Atlantic will be a source 
of strength rather than weakness—the Spectator 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and the political 
leader who is arbitrary will speedily lose his 
power, while the one who is submissive to the 
will of the people may shape the policy of the 
state. a 

44444446 
THE MAN WITH THE LITTLE BLACK STICK. 


When on theatre tickets you spend your tin 
And you wait for the curtain to rise, 
Don’t waste a glance on the first violin, 
Though he may have sweet blue eyes. 
Look for the man who stands on a box, 
In appearance so awfully slick, 
For don’t you know that he runs the show, 
The man with the little black stick ? 


He’s usually short, but full of vim, 
As his little stick saws the air; 

And all of the orchestra wait for him, 
But he doesn’t seem to care ; 

He'll scowl at the ’cellos or big base drum, 
And they don’t dare to kick, 

For though he is small, he knows it all, 
That man with the little black stick. 


He'll gesticulate with a frantic air 
Till the trombones sink to a hum, 

Then he’ll wave one finger and toss his hair, 
As a sign to the man with a drum. 

The cornets on him keep one eye 
For his movements, slow or quick, 

Tell them just when to play low or high,— 
—That man with the little black stick. 


When he waves both arms like a farmers flail, 
Then flattens them down just—so, — 

It means that the fiddle must sadly wail 
And all the rest go slow. 

When he flops his elbows and waggles his head, 
(And this is his special trick,) 

The clarinet players grow puffy and red, 
And it’s all for the little black stick. 


Overtures, marches, and reveries, 
Coucert valses grand, 

They’re all the same to this little man, 
They come at the wave of his hand. 

Then here’s to him, where’er he be, 
He’s a regular musical brick,— 


The leader of the orchestree 
The man with the little black stick. 


VicToR LAWRENCE. 
REAAELEA 


A Study in Embonpoinf. 


They were two who confided in Mrs. Westing. 
The wind smote softly against her pink flowered 
curtains, and on the piano dark roses shuddered 
Before the tapers had _ 
a chance to wink at their mistress, before, in- 


to memories of Berlioz. 


deed, the gong bellowed the dinner summons, 
Mrs. Westing sat in the little oasis she had 
builded amidst the waste of boarding house that - 
was all about her. 

First it was Miss Tibbetts. A lady who sits 
on sundry charitable boards, —substantial boards 
they had to be, with the scales creaking her a 
warning 177,—a lady who presides over clubs 
and church organizations is a thoroughly solid 
character, with no nonsense about her. Mrs. 
Westing alone knew of that surreptitious fond- 
ness for Lucile, and Tennyson’s earlier poems,— 
verse that is only for sixteen, and an ethereal 
sixteen at that. The romance and sentiment 
stifled behind Miss Tibbetts somber tailormade 
were none the less viciously alive. 

“ Mrs. Thorpe tells me we are to have a new 
boarder,” said she to Mrs. Westing. “A young 
doctor, I believe. 
now; he is very delicate looking. 


I met him on the stair just 
His office is 


why, look, he has _ his 


just across the street 
shingle out. Can you see the name, Mrs. West- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Westing could not. People did not in- 
terest her particularly. She preferred theatres 
and books; people in real life were too unex- 
pected. Still, if Miss Tibbetts would take her 
opera-glass,—” 

“To be sure,” said Miss Tibbetts. And after 
some screwing she announced that she thought 
the name was Dr. Andrew §S. Rose, but she 
wasn’t quite certain. 
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“Andrew and Rose! 
commented Mrs. Westing. 
Miss Tibbetts was a church woman. 


What a combination,” 


** An- 
drew was the name of one of our dear Lord’s 
blessed disciples,” she said rebukingly. 

‘So was Bartholemew,” retorted Mrs. West- 
ing, “but that don’t make it euphonious.” 

At dinner they inspected the subject of their 
slight recrimination. He was not beautiful. His 
face was long and he held his head slightly to 
one side. His nose was too large, yet he seemed 
to be a well-bred, well-dressed young fellow, 
mentally if not physically robust. 

Three days later, Mrs. Westing played syrupy 
Chopin and Miss Tibbetts weighted down thie 
little couch and hearkened with fat sighs. 

“How you do play,” she said. “ Like one who 
Oh, dear 
Mrs. Westing, I was talking to young Dr. Rose 


has lived—and loved—and suffered. 
last night. That poor young man; he was en- 
gaged to the most beautiful girl, he told me, and 
she died. Died with scarlet fever, wasn’t that 
sad¢ The tears came into his eyes as he talked 
about her, and I do assure you I couldn’t help it, 
I just burst right out and cried.” 

All this was pathetic, and doubtless it was a 
desire tv cheer and comfort that drove Mrs. 
Westing’s fingers from Chopin to the ragtime 
which was then taking vaudeville by storm. 

A week afterward Mrs. Westing went shop- 
ping with Miss Tibbetts. They paused before a 
counter full of silks, and Mrs. Westing pulled 
toward her a dark solid grey, with an undis- 
tinguishable figure. 

“Something like this?” she asked. “I believe 
you intend to get stuff for a waist.” 

Miss Tibbetts was yearning over a piece of 
creamy pink with splotehy French flowers. “Oh, 
but for evening,” she expostulated, “that’s so 
old.” 

Mrs, Westing’s eyes bulged, and the salesman 
shook out the delicate folds with a wily hand. 


“You'd best get six or seven yards,” said Mrs. 
Westing. It was a final shot. 

“T thought I’d have a pink chiffon front,’ 
murmured Miss Tibbetts, dreamily. 

And she did. 

It was some days later that Mrs. Westing 
found Miss Tibbetts mounting sundry gray 
prints, on sundry gray mats. 

Pm doing it for Andrew—Dr. Rose,” she ex- 
plained beatifically. “He asked me if I would. 
Mrs. Westing’—she paused with gravity, “that 
man has a beauty and depth of nature such as I 
have rarely seen. He misses a woman’s hand so 
much, he says. I have made him some pillows 
for his office couch and I shall make a little silk 
cover for these prints. Oh, by the way” as Mrs. 
Westing turned to go. “Just look here,—isn’t 
that sweet?” She shook out of its wrappings a 
fluffy mousseline fichu. 

“The 


woman is daft,” she whispered slowly, “or she 


Mrs. Westing reeled into her own room. 


never would think of wearing such things. It 
is incredible, it is monstrous, but I believe she is 
in love with that young man. 
those clothes !” 


Oh, those clothes, 


Swiftly the two inconsequents rushed to their 
doom. It became plain to Mrs. Westing’s 
horrified eyeglasses that Miss Ethel Tibbets, 
once staid and dignified, was becoming an expert 
man-chaser, and that the object of her attentions 
was sick at heart. In vain he tried to elude her 
airy smiles, her soft asides, her bold invitations 
to escort her to the homes of her friends. She 
sent him a wonderful etching of Rembrandt’s 
“Anatomy,” and many books, notably Prof. 
Drumwmond’s best known essay, and Ella Wil- 
cox’s passionate verse. She planted forget-me- 
nots and ferns for his window. but at last she 
played her trump,—and lost. 

With sobs accompanied by unpleasant snufiles, 
she revealed the depths of her despair to poor 


Mrs. Westing. 
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“T may be older than he is,” she wept. “ But 
what of th-at? I do assure you that I never be- 
fore cared for any man, not even Captain Pen- 
dergast, and he was just devoted to me, J-o-oh— 
I know I could make him ha-happy. I appreci- 
ate his sensitive temperament, and he told me 
ex-exactly what he liked for breakfast. 
said distinctly that he could never care for me. 
What shall I do-oo! What shall I—” 

Mrs. Westing heard these wails of despised 
affection, and looked at the large heaving form 
with scant pity. She could not think of any 
adequate consolation. 

“You'd better go to your room and lie down,” 
she suggested, “and [Tll give you a soothing 
draught.” : 

When she returned from this mission she sat 
down and looked sternly at the Copley Horses, 
who stared back from beside the mantel. ‘ Upon 
iny word,” she ejaculated. “ Upon my word!” 

But the entrance of Dr. Andrew Rose spared 
her a search for further exclamation. 

The young man was haggard. ‘ Mrs. West- 
ing,’ he began desperately, “I know I don’t 
know you very well, but—hang it,—I’ve got to 
tell somebody, and you seem so sort of sympa- 
thetic, don’t you know.” 

Mrs. Westing caught herself saying dimly 
“ Not at all,” and wishing she could hit him with 
the ink bottle. 

“Tt’s about Miss Tibbetts,” he went on, ‘Mrs. 
Westing, what I’ve suffered through that lady’s 
mistaken ideas, I can’t tell you. 
est respect for Miss Tibbetts, and she was awfully 
good to me, just like an old aunt of mine at home, 
and I give you my word I never thought of any- 


I’ve the great- 


thing else.” 

“ Why, hang it, you know, Mrs. Westing, she 
wanted me to call her ‘ dear Ethel,’ and hold her 
hand, and—yes she did, she wanted me, to—to 
kiss her.” His voice rose toa wild crescendo. 
“That woman weighs two hundred pounds, Mrs. 
Westing, and she’s forty if she’s a day. For 


But he 


heaven sake tell me what I shall do. I can’t 
stand it! She gives me things, pictures and 
books,—Oh, Lord knows what,—and I can’t 
ship ’’em back to her. If this goes on much 
longer I shall be a maniac, a raving maniac. If 
she just wasn’t so stout, you know, but it makes 
a fellow feel such a fool!” 

Mrs. Westing had heard him through with 
impatience. 

““T should advise you,” she said “to leave 
here and get some other boarding place. Keep 


-your office, since you are established there. 
; : VA 


Just simply have nothing more to do with Miss 
Tibbetts than to speak to her politely when you 
meet. Return the books she sent you, thanking 


-her for them asa loan, and I think she will soon 


get over her foolish infatuation.” 

Dr. Rose expanded with relief. “ Mrs. West- 
ing,’ he said fervently, “I can’t thank you 
enough. You are so clear headed and sympa- 
thetic. I shall always remember the 
which you have received my confidence,—but I 
knew that you would be kind, I felt it.” But 
at last she choked him off. 

From Miss Tibbetts’ room came weak,desolate 
sniffles and from the apartment of Dr. Rose, 
the thump and whack of packing, 

Hearing these sounds, Mrs. Westing reflected 


way in 


that in one’s sense of humor there were compen- 
sations for the trials of an unwilling confidante, 
—and so, disgust aud scorn forgot, her sovl was 
thrilled with glorious mirth. 

Vor le 


44444444 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Omar is dead, and some, who think 
They understand the bard of old 
Who drowned the future in the drink 
That turns to-day’s dull dross to gold, 
Rail at the life of man like sand 
Running away. Their arms they fold— 
Before fate’s mystic problem stand 
In pessimistic silence cold. 
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Not so did he. In Persian song 
He tossed the mystery sublime 
Away, and if fate did him wrong 
Ho bore no malice in his rhyme ; 
But taught to drain while yet you may 
The present’s cup, and thought no crime 
In even scales to weigh to-day 
Against the future’s unknown time. 
JOHN ASHE. 


SAS44444 
The Colonel’s John. 


As a camp servant the Colonel’s John was 
perfection. He had received his training on the 
battle-fields of Europe. Thence he had drifted 
to America, across the continent to the far West. 
Here it had been the Colonel’s fortune to save 
him from a band of gay and festive Cheyennes 
who were discussing with interest worthy of a 
better cause what precise form of roasting they 
should treat him to, before they gave him their 
peculiar style of hair cut. From that.time the 
Colonel found John an inseparable appendage. 
So when the regiment was ordered south in the 
sixties John went too. 

There was no mistake about his usefulness. 
The Colonel’s equipments were always in perfect 
order, and John was always ready tosupply the 
slightest want. His invariable reply was, ‘Yes, 
Colonel,” given with the military salute. If the 
Colonel had presented him with a piece of rope 
and said “John, take this rope and go hang your- 
self,’ John would have taken the rope in hisleft 
hand, saluted faultlessly with his right, and 
calmly replied, “Yes, Colonel.” 

Yet in spite of this habit of prompt obedience, 
if the Colonel’s comfort demanded he did not 
hesitate to disobey. The Colonel would say : 

“You understand, John, foraging is strictly 
forbidden.” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“You are not to steal chickens even if the fare 
is getting tiresome.” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 


The next morning a few chickens or a pig of 


roasting size would lie inside the flap of the 
Colonel’s tent. 

“John, where did these come from 2?” 

“They must have been left here by mistake, 
Colonel.” 

“In that case we might as well use them, 
John.” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

And the Colonel’s mess would enjoy a wel- 
come variation. 

John had one fault—on occasion he would im. 
bibe too deeply of the drink that cheers and also 
inebriates. For this the Colonel regularly dis- 
charged him, always in the same words: 

“That will do, John, you may go. I won’t 
have a drunken man in my tent. You are dis- 
charged.” 

Whereupon John would draw himself up into 
a ludicrous attitude compounded of wounded 
dignity, military stiffness and drunken limpness, 
salute and respond, “Yes (hic) Colonel.” 

The next morning the Colonel would find him 
at work as usual. 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes, Colonel,” and the undisturbed John 
would continue to polish the Colonel’s side-arms. 

But there came a day when John became 
something besides a useful joke. Who blunder- 
ed it is of little use to ask. It wss plain that 
some one had; and we found ourselves—a single 


“John, didn’t I discharge you 


regimeut—cut off from the rest of the division, 
with a battery on the right, on the left, and in 
front. Retreat was impossible. Surrender 
seemed imminent. But there was one alterna- 
tive. If we could capture the guns in front and 
silence those on the right, it would afford an op- . 
portunity for the rest of our division to break 
through the line, at which they were hammering, 
and cut off the enemy’s left. It was a desperate 
chance to attempt to cross that space open to a 
terrific storm of grape, but the Colonel was a 
Together with the order 


to advance came the order that no man should 


man of fire and took it. 
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stop to assist the wounded, “ not even if it is the 
Colonel himself,’ for the Colonel knew that 
nothing buta fierce rush could possibly carry the 
position. 

It is no use to attempt to describe that charge. 
It was a confused rush, half shrouded in smoke ; 


men falling, others stumbling then running on ; 


5) 
voices shouting hoarsely ; and around all the de- 
moniac shrieks of the shells, the whizzing of 
grape and sing of the minie ball. 

When the victorious remnant found themselves 
inside the embankment, and turned the guns on 
the other battery, it was discovered that the 
Colonel was missing. At the same moment 
John was seen clambering over the earthworks. 
In spite of orders to return he made his way 
rapidly across the field where the whizzing shot 
still hurtied. It seemed almost impossible that 
he should penetrate that deadly rain unharmed. 
3ut he kept on. At length he stopped and bent 
over a prostrate form. Then raising it in his 
arms he turned back. Twice he staggered ; once 
he almost fell. At length he stumbled up to 
the embankment and relinquished the Colonel’s 
senseless body to the hands ready to receive it. 

A few moments later, when the welcome line 
of blue uniforms broke through the clouds of 
smoke, the Colonel regained consciousness. As 
soon as he understood the order of events he 
raised himself on his elbow and asked, 

“Who brought me in?’ And on learning, he 
turned to John, who was standing beside him, 
“ You carried me off the field ?” 

“ Yes, Colonel.” 

“You were ordered not to assist the wounded.” 

“ Yes, Colonel.” 

“Then I must put you under arrest for diso- 
bedience of orders.” 

“There is no need, Colonel.” So saying John 
sank to the ground. He had been shot twice 
through the body, but had given no sign. 

We buried him the next day. The Colonel 
himself placed the folds of the flag over his 
white face. 


THE COLLEGE MAN. 


Who is it, from the prep school brought, 

Thinks that in college there is naught 

But high resolve with purpose fraught? 
The college man. 


Who is it, when he once gets there, 

Finds that for books he does not care, 

And grows a crop of foot-ball hair ? 
The college man. 


“ 


Who is it claims with tongue and pen 

That study ’s the chief hope of men— 

And grinds about one day in ten? 
The college man. 


Who is it settles ‘‘while you wait” 
Problems abstruse of church and state, 
Whose economic lore is great ? 

The college man. 


Who on the stage Commencement Day 

Doth proudly walk and firmly say 

‘*Behold, old World, the only way ?” 
The college man. 


Who with his sheep-skin takes a sneak, 
And then in vain doth labor seek, 
Or works for dollars six a week ? 

The college man. 


seseeese 
FABLES. 


THE INDEPENDENT MAN, 


A, 


Once upon a time there was a man who said: 

“People can’t flatter me. I’m not to be bam- 
boozled. I have my own opinions and I don’t 
change them just because they pat me on the 
back. If there is anything that disgusts me it’s 
flattery.” 

Then said one that heard him: 

“Allow me, sir, to compliment you on your 
sturdy independence. Few men have the force 
of character that you possess, to disregard flattery 
so completely. I feel, sir, that sucha man as you 
ean be depended on.” 

Upon hearing this, the Independent Man 
seemed to swell with importance. 

“You are unquestionably right,” he observed, 
“and I perceive that you are a man of judgment. 
If there is any way in which I can serve you I 
shall be pleased to do so.” 
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Moral. 


Not infrequently a man’s weakest point is that 
which he considers his strongest. 


FASHION’S MIRROR. 


A woman paused before a tent where certain 
natives of a remote land were being exhibited. 

“Look at that poor heathen thing!” she said, 
“ with feathers in her hair and rings on her 
arms.” 

Now the woman who spoke thus had feathers 
on her hat and rings on her fingers. 


Moral. 


The ways of fashion, like the ways of Provi- 
dence, are past finding out. 


THE CANDID ANSWER. 


Now it came to pass that a certain man dida 
very foolish thing, and when he had pondered 
thereupon he said to himself, 

“ Behold, I was a fool.” 

Then he came to his friend and said, 

“Tama fool. Goto, and hear what I have 
done.” 

And when he had told him he said to his 
friend, 

“ What thinkest thou ?” 

And his friend said, 

“ You are right, you were a fool.” 

Then was the man very wroth, and he smote 
his friend and departed. 


Moral. 
Be careful when you are asked for your can- 
did opinion, 
| seeseeee 


FRESHMAN OR SOPHOMORE ? 


An unfinished theme was found in one of the 
library alcoves. It is our pleasure to give it to 
the public in its original purity of diction and 


beauty of form. It is as follows: 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, 


The ancient Romans were a noble, out-door 


race. They loved animals, and especially cats. 
Their cats were large, fat animals with long hair 
and vigorous muscles, and they had to be washed, 
combed and brushed with surprising regularity. 
The brushes they used were kept in a large cov- 
ered bridge over the Tiber, and the combs were 
kept in the excavations now known as the Catty- 
combs. (N. B. Primitive spelling,—now Cata- 
combs.) It was nothing unusual to see a noble 
Roman, a large fine cat under one arm and a 
comb and brush under the other, wending his 
way to the Aqueducks,—so called from the 
large number of waterfowl that used to swim 
‘round there,—to give the feline its morning 
ablutions. 

The Cattycombs were decorated with photo- 
graphs of the reigning beauties of the City, and 
one noted wit always alluded playfully to this 
decoration as the “ Rogue’s Gallery,” as a deli- 
cate tribute to the Roman ladies. 

The Romans of to-day have cats and some few 
of them have combs, but they have no Catty- 
combs except the ones their ancestors arranged 
for them, so this beautiful old custom of making 
Pussy’s toilet has fallen into disuse. Otempora! 
O feles infelix! 


Or fo 
Entrance Examination Prizes, 


1900. 


Greek—HaRRY EDWARD CUNNINGHAM, 
Hoosick Falls (N. Y.) High School. 
Latin—Harry EDWARD CUNNINGHAM. 
Mathematics—ROScOE FREEMAN PATTERSON, 
Newbury Seminary. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Lotin —ARTHUR HAYES SARGENT, 
Edmunds High School. 
Mathematics—JAMES ARTHUR WELLINGTON, 
Fitchburg (Mass.) High School. 
OLIN WARREN WEBSTER, 
Barton High School. 
ANNA ELIZABETH GILBERT, 
Troy Conference Academy and 
Oberlin (O,) Academy 
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ABUUT GOLLEGE - 
Brown has been elected manager of the fresh- 
man basket ball team. 


es = 


Strait is recovering from an injury to his 
shoulder sustained in the Cornell game. 


The Cotillion Club gave a pleasant dance the 
evening of Noy. 16 in the Masonic Temple hall. 


Prot. Merrill addressed the Y. M. C. A. Tues- 
day evening, November 27, on “The Opportuni- 
ties of a Christian Teacher.” 


Practice for Varsity basket ball has begun. 
About fifteen men appeared at the first meeting. 
More will doubtless come out later. 


Perry ’01, is attending the national convention 
of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity at Louisville, 
Ky., as a representative of the local chapter. 


A very pleasant reception was give to the 
students by the college Y. W. CO. A. at Grass 
Mount Wednesday evening, Nov. 28. About 
seventy-five were present. 

It has been decided to resume military exer- 
cises in the University and regular battalion drills 
are now being held. The appointments already 
made are as follows: Major, Smalley ; Adjutant, 
Reed ; Captains, Grout, Perry and Pease. 

Vermont Beta chapter of the Phi Beta Phi 
held its annual initiation and banquet Nov. 21, 
and took the following young ladies into mem- 
bership: Frederika Abraham 703, Lillian Bean, 
Carrie Preston and Bertha Miller ’04. 


Coach Ritchie left town on the 10:06 train 


Teesday evening. A large number of students 


accompanied him to the the depot and gave him 
a rousing good-by. Dr. Ritchie has not only 
done good work with the team but has made 
friends with all who have had the good fortune 
to meet him. 


Manager Martin of the Glee Club has nearly 
completed arrangements for a southern trip the 
second week in January. The dates will prob- 
ably be as follows: January 5th, Vergennes or 
Bristol; January 8th, Brandon; January 9th, 
Pittsford; January 10, Granville, N. Y.; Jan- 
uary 11, Bennington; January 12, Eagle Bridge, 
N. Y. The clubs are practising hard and expect 
to be in good condition by the time the trip is 
scheduled. 


The delegates to the biennial grand conclave 
of the Kappa Sigma fraternity, from the Ver- 
mont Alpha Lambda chapter left Tuesday for 
Philadelphia, where the conclave is to be held, 
the 28th, 29th and 30th. They are A. H. Grout, 
01, H. P. Smalley, ’01, E. H. Buttles, ’01, and 
F. G. Taylor, ’02. The conclave if under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Alumni Association 
Kappa Sigma and Alpha Epsilon and Pi chap- 
ters of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Swathmore college respectively. 


It has been voted to give a “kake walk” this 
year and December 14 has been set as the date 
for the event. Grout has veen elected chairman 
of the committee to have it in charge and has 
appointed the following to serve at the head of 
sub-committees: Lawrence, Brand, Aiken, Smal- 
ley, Reed, Harvey, Williams, Wright, Hutchin- 
son 03, O’Halloran. The proceeds are to be 
used in defraying any debt that may have been 
iucurred by the foot ball team, the remainder to 
be applied to the base ball account for next 
spring. 

At a meeting of the students held Wednesday 
resolutions were adopted, the aim of which is to 
secure the best possible manager for the base 
ball and foot ball teams in the future. The 
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means used is to have the Athletic Committee, 
which consists of the Faculty Committee and 
two undergraduates, recommend to the students 
men to fill these positions and for the student 
body then to either accept or reject the recom- 
mendation. Assistant-managers are to succeed 
the managership unless unable or unwilling to 


doso. These are to take effect from passage. 


SEEESLESE 


Football. 


Vermont 6; ReNssELAER 0. 


Vermont met the Rensselaer Polytecnic eleven 
at Troy, November 17. The Institute boys 
played snappy foot-ball, but could not hold the 
“oiants from the rural districts of Vermont,” 
as a Troy paper called them with rare grace and 
originality of phrase. The first half was charac- 
terized by considerable fumbling, and neither 
side scored. In the second half Vermont played 
steady foot-ball, and carried the bail over for 
one touchdown. Rensselaer made frequent gains 
around the ends, while Vermont’s main source 
of dependence was guards back. 

R. P. I. won the toss and Waddell kicked-off 
to the 29-yard line, Aldridt running back 10 
yards. Vermont immediately secured the ball 
on a fumble and by short steady gains mostly 
through the tackles and aided by a quarter-back 
kick, landed the bali on R. P. I.’s, 83-yard line, 
where Dane fumbled and the Troy players se- 
cured the ball. The ball then moved rapidly in 
in the other direction, Aldridt making 5 yards 
through Waddell, Doty 3 around left end, 
Aldridt 3 more through the center and Doty 20 
around left end. After three more good gains 
on end plays Vermont secured the ball on a fum- 
ble on the R. P. L., 30 yard line. Strait made 
7 yards at centre in two plays; Waddell found 3 
through Creazer, Strait 2 through Young, and 
Hutchinson 6 around right end. The ball was 
then captured by R. P. L. on afumble. Marger 
went around Morse’s end for 22 yards but Ver- 


mont soon held for downs. Morse punted 40 
yards to R. P. [.’s 30-yard line. Locke was sub- 
stituted for Hutchinson. After allowing Mar- 
ger to circle right end for 20 yards, Vermont 
held for downs only to loose the ball again on a 
fumble. The Rensselaer men then rushed the 
ball by successive gains towards the visitors’ goal 
but time was called before it could be put over. 

In the second half Gridley kicked off for R. 
P. I, Locke made 15 yards. Vermont then 
started with the guard’s back formation. They 
didn’t stop until Locke went over between the 
gorl posts, for the first touchdown of the game. 
Strait, Locke and Morse made the gains. Mc- 
Kellow kicked a goal. Score—6-0. 

On the next kick off Vermont rushed the ball 
on tackle plays to R. P. I.’s 3 yard line, where 
Rensselaer held for downs justas time wascalled. 

Line up: 


VERMONT. ‘Ra bors 
MOTSG sa Orere te sree ee ee chee r. e., Chesbro 
Orton mc amCmea ee te. Pa. Seo me Tet LOU 
Pav Ot etree ee 2 64 noc dae PAs, AGAMA 
Deckleverceee meee oe er el kw c., Gridley 
GASES Css, Be I a 5 a ]. g., Worth 
Wieaddelliitwery se sewer eee ot ec te 1. t., Creager 
Patierso lm lee Ome tae ceo see ee l. e., Tennent 
RODINS OM MEO eE epee ree = ee were Se g., Judd 
DanGeev wel Guest why some oa) nee mete ck ee r. h., Doty 
ELULC On SOnme LOCKC ml leanne est. 2) 1. h., Margher 
tral mime ce f. Aldridt, McVergoin 


Referee, Flemming ; umpire, Jones; time of halves 
20 minutes ; timekepers, Oatley and Johnson. 


OagpEnssurG 20; VERMONT 0. 

Vermont was defeated by the strong athletic 
club team of Ogdensburg on November 20 by a 
score of 20 to 0. The Ogdensburg team has not 
been defeated this season, and is a much stronger 
aggregation than it was when Vermont defeated 
it at Montreal several years ago. The athletic 
club was too much for the visitors, and won the 
game by short but steady gains. Two touch- 
downs were made in each half. Vermont took 
the ball on downs several times, but though the 
guards back netted some gains, the New Yorkers 
soon regained possession of the oval. The Var 
sity worked hard and won from their opponents 
the credit for playing ball every minute. 
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The line-up: 


VERMONT. OGDENSBURG. 
Patterson;].,.0: so eee ee ee r. e., Robinson 
McKellow, Kingsland, 1. t.........---.--.--1r. t., Leary 
Waddell L) gi: Se 02 eae se eee r. g., Graveline 
Beckley; 0/22," oc: ep eee eee eee, ©. Owens, AMO 
Orton, Tiflis ee eee 1. g., Sweeney, Maville 
Parker : 1463. 2255 fete oe eee eee = 1. t., Barter 
Morse, Ps Os nc kee Se ee ee ee l. e., Doyle 
Robinsony qrs.se- eee eee EL ea q-, Denny, Overton 
Locke, Hutchinson) ahve r. h., Martin, Simmons 
Dane, Welshi tr hie eee l.h., McElliot, Richer 
Strait; £52 62 eee eee f., Cunningham, Tallman 


Officials: Barbour and Taylor. 


Watertown 35; VeERMontT 0). 

The game with the Watertown A. A. on No- 
vember 22 was a repetition of the Ogdensburg 
experience, except that Watertown used more 
successful trick plays, which accounts for the 
larger score. The Varsity were also beginning 
to feel the effects of the frequent games. Water- 
town proved to be not only a strong and heavy 
team, but also a fast and well trained one. In 
spite of the determination of the Vermont men 
to stay in to the finish the professionals crossed 
their goal line for 35 points. Vermont’s line-up 
was practically the same as in the Ogdensburg 
game. 


Cornet 42, VERMONT 0. 


Toward the close of the New York trip an 
opportunity unexpectedly presented itself to ar- 
range a game with Cornell. The arrangements 
were not completed until after the Watertown 
game, when the men were worn out by travel 
and hard playing, having played three strong 
teams in the past six days. One man, McKel- 
low, had also been called away from the team, 
With the men in this coudition it was expected 
that Cornell would have a walkover from the 
start. Butin spite of the hopeless handicap the 
Vermont men went into the game like bull-dogs. 
For twenty-four minutes the Cornell players 
struggled in vain to score. Seven times Vermont 
took the ball on downs, and once advanced it to 
Cornell’s 15 yard line. “Finally a goal from the 
field and a touch-down made by chance netted 


the 11 points made during the first half. 


In the second half the Vermonters had reached 
the limit of their endurance, and though the 
men tried to brace up it was useless in their ex- 
hausted condition. Even then it took nineteen 
men to rollup the remaining 31 points. 

Considering the strength of the Cornell team, 
which defeated Princeton 12 to 0; the exhausted 
condition of Vermont ; the length of the halves 
—30 and 25 minutes; and the large number of 


men who played on the big eleven under explicit 


Do You Enjoy Your Pipe? - 


If not you have never tried 


OSTON SLICE 


Guaranteed not to bite the tongue. 


25c¢ per box. 
A mild fragrant smoke 


F. Asranam & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 

oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

If you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
eae PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 
SH, 

Suits to order: socidiss sense eee $13.75 to $25.00 
Trousers to orders.s.csseuseseee $3.75 to $ 7.50 


? J. W. MCAUSLAN CO, 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mgr. 


You 
Wear 


Trousers 
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direction to play fast and come out as soon as the 
strain began to tell; the showing made by the 
wearers of the green and gold against this repre- 
sentative of the Big Four is considered far better 
than the score indicates. 

Line up: 


CORNELL VERMONT 
eminem ie enuetes Pte Sco. a ee eee r. e. Morse 
Demaurac, l.e. 

RUMIEDIIG VOCE mers ots ces Cs ae cS r. t, Orton 
Rat Ob leew tees ost soe oe r. g. Kingsland 
PORTAGE MO eee. 3 eo 2 tae ae oo c Berkley 
Voris, c 

RRND ese et a Prk cis toed ele si ee l. g. Parker 
Hunt, r. g. 

IGRUIGOL ISU ate re one a oe = ee eee l. t. Waddell 
CTOSAS yO Se) a eee et ee ee eee 1. e. Paterson 
Thomas, r. e. 

Drewslery Go: Die fsue0 2 asda ode = aes q. b. Robinson 
Cofhn sls hd Diet asten Sete eee Pe ee xd r. h. b. Welch 
Purcell lay vere che rae ats ae Ns ene r. h. b, Dane 
IMOrrisonmete aD se secre ees tee 1. h. b. Lock 
Otissrs hed. 

Finnucane, r, h. b. 

Ben eOUL, Spee oar. De ee Bowl as oe f. b. Strait 


Kilburn, f. b. 

Score, Cornell 42. Touchdowns, Schoolkopf, 2, Otis, 
Purcell, 2, Cross 2. Goals from touchdowns, Cross 2. 
Goal from field, Cross. Umpire, Mr. Bond, Syracuse. 
Referee, Mr. Evans, Williams. Linesmen, Burns, Cor- 
nell; Hutchins, Vermont. Time, 30 and 25 m periods. 


SELELELE 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


45. A note just received from Azro Barnes, 
since *73 residing at Knoxville, Tenn., repre- 
sents him as retired from active business and 
living on a farm by the Tennessee river. He 
saysin his note “Old Father Time has dealt 
kindly with me, but he shakes my hand so cor- 
dially that I am obliged to use a pencil.” 

"70. Gen. H. S. Peck has been elected by the 
Legislature to the office of Judge Advocate 
General. 

71. Prof. David Estes, D. D., of Hamilton 
Seminary has just issued a volume with the title 
“An Outline of New Testament Theology.” It 
contains a summary of his labors for several 
years past. 

76. Hon. Henry W. Hill of Buffalo was in 
this city Thursday on his way to Montpelier in 
the interests of the Pan American Exposition. 


Ex-88. Clayton Kinsley has removed to 
Whittier, Cal., where he is to be co-editor of the 


Whittier ews. 


Arthur W. Smith, who was assistant in physics 
at Wesleyan, ’96—-99,and pursued studies at 
Cornell last year, is now instructor in physics in 
Tulane University, New Orleans. 


92, A letter from R. E. Lewis, field secre- 
tary of the International Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. in China, is printed in the Free Press 
of November 24. Mr. Lewis writes of the con- 
ditions in China and his experiences during the 
war. 


93. The marriage of William Murray Crom- 
bie to Miss Hattie Slade of New York will take | 
place December 5th. The reception will be given 
in January. The young couple will make their 
home for the present at the Hotel Empire. 

97 ~=«J. L. Davis is in Pittsburg, Pa., inspecting 
steel construction for the New York Rapid 
Transit Company. 


98. Miss Mabel Way has secured a position 
as teacher in the Barre public schools. 


Those Societies 


that are particular about their rooms and 
are particular to get the most for their 
money buy their Carpets, Rugs and 
Draperies here. 


Richardson Carpet Dept. W. G. REYNOLDS. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


‘THE BODY BUILDER.” 


MAKES Strong Minds, 


Strong Nerves, 
A Clear Brain. 
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98-99. Arthur Vaughan and wife, formerly 
Miss Belle Morse, have returned to Randolph, 
Vt., from Woodwardville, Md. where Mr. 
Vaughan has been superintending a large fruit 
farm. 

Ex-99. 
promotion in the census office at Washington, 
D. C., his name being placed on the permanent 
list. 

99. E.P. Hendrick went November 22 to 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard, where he has a gov- 


Clarence Emery has received another 


ernment position in the Department of Docks. 


00. H. B. Oatley is drafting for the Sche- 
nectady Locomotive Works. 


SELELLES 


Robert E. Lewis. 


An alumnus who has attained to prominence 
in his life-work is brought to our notice by a let- 
ter printed in a recent issue of the ree Press. 
The writer of the letter, Robert E. Lewis ’92, is 
at present the very active and successful secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Shanghai, China. It may be interesting to 
review briefly Mr. Lewis’ work since he left col- 
lege. After his graduation, he became secretary 
of the St. Johnsbury Y. M. C. A., which grew 
in membership within two years from 313 to 500, 
While serving as aide-de-camp on the staff of 
Gen. J. J. Estey, he inaugurated the Military 
Christian Association for militiamen. He was 
called, in 1894, to be college Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary for Massachusetts. In 1895 he resigned to 
devote his whole time to his work among the 
professional students of Boston. In July, 1896, 
he became travelling secretary of the student 
volunteer movement, and here, as usual, his 
After 
two years he was chosen as representative in the 
foreign field and stationed at Shanghai, China. 
Here Mr. Lewis is meeting nobly the great op- 


work was attended by marked success. 


portunities of the place. His work in China is 
largely among students. He is doing a vast 
amount of good, but he should have several as- 
sistants. Surely he deserves to receive the sup- 
port of every student, and especially of every 
student of his Alma Mater, the University of 
Vermont. Who will go to help Mr. Lewis? 
Who will send those who are willing to go? 
Who will help Mr. Lewis stay in China and con- 
tinue his work? ‘These are practical questions, 
and Vermont should answer them in a practical 
way. 


Cottrell & Leonard, 


Albany, N. Y., 472-474 Broadway, 


MAKERS OF 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


TO THE 


American Universities. 


Illustrated Monograph, Samples, etc., upon 
application. 


TRY 


TORITHTOA TEAR OOO OOO OOO 


“GOLDEN 
WEDDING” 


HIGH GRADE 10c CIGAR. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 2 


TAYLOR & Co., 


Proprietors. 


OL G 
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Clippings. 
THE VESPER BELL. 


Over the hill and the lowland glade, 

Through the glimmer of sun and the gathering shade, 
Comes a sound that to all is known so well, 

Tis the cadence sweet of the vesper bell. 


As it pleasantly tolls in the evening air, 

My thoughts return to the cottage, where 

Are those so dear, for the mind will stray 

To tne loved ones at home, at the close of day. 


And so this eve the hopes and fears 

In memory halls, the smiles and tears 
The love of fond ones plainly tell, — 
Brought back to-night by the vesper bell. 


—JOHN F. Murpny, 
in The Holy Cross Purple. 


SELSEELE 


Easily the finest bit of college verse that has 
come to our notice this month is “* The Mother’s 
Sleep” in The Yale Literary Magazine. From 
the poem we clip the opening stanza : 


‘¢ Soft-borne and drowsy, muffled in the dark, 
The Sheepfold’s tinkling rises ; in long notes 

The cowherd chimes his call; and, floating faint 
From a distant hilltop, horn-blasts swell and die. 
The oaks have ceased their rustling and are still, 
Save for the dreamy twittering deep within. 

In heaven the little, lonesome clouds are pale 
With wandering, and nestle to their rest, 
Unhoused, all garish lights are hid, and night 

Is kindling soft-flamed watch-fires o’er the earth. 
Closing her weary eyes, and drawing close 

Her darkling robe, the earth breathes soft and sighs, 
And sinks asleep. I would that I, too, slept.” 


SESS EEEt 


An intercollegiate basket ball association is 
being formed, Harvard, Brown, Yale, Williams, 
Wesleyan and Dartmouth have signified their 
Other colleges 
Games will be 


intentions of becoming members. 
will be admitted on application. 
played this winter for the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. 


Merrily, merrily, dance they yet, 

The foolish clown and the gay soubrette, 
Bowing, smiling, hand in hand ; 

See—at the end of the act they stand 

To meet the applause that thunders down, 
The gay soubrette and the circus clown. 


Merrily, merrily, dance we yet 
Like the foolish clown and the gay soubrette, 
And what’s to the world when the curtain’s down, 


The gay soubrette or the circus clown? 
—E, C. 
in ‘‘ The Mount Holyoke.” 


CITIZEN'S COAL COMPANY. 


The best grades of Anthracite and Bituminous 


Coal at wholesale and retail. 


E. A. BRODIE, Treas. and Mgr. 


Howard Bank Building, 
BURLINGTON, - - VERMONT. 


Orders may be left with E. L. Stowe, janitor 
of main college building and will have prompt 
attention. 


For 


Men and Women. 


Tufts College Medical School. A four 


year course. 


Tufts College Dental School, formerly 


Boston Dental College. A three year 


course. 


BOTH SCHOOLS LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS, 


For catalogue of either school, or other in- 
formation, address the secretary. 


CGHASee. LHAYER; Ay Mo Mie DT 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GUYER HATS 
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Lightest Weight, 


And Best Hat in America. 


3 $3.00 3 
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H. C. HUMPHREY. 


( Information. 
Gi Se5e5e5e: 


Kent s 
Fine Candies. 


SK Hot and Cold Drinks, 


Ice Cream, 
101 Church Street.wy 


ee eee a 


-Young’s Laundr 
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Office, - - 119 St. Paul St. 


(First Door North of Hotel Burlington.) 
co Te> 


R. M. SEARS, Agent, 


NO. S&S SOUTH COLLEGE. 


THE STANDARD PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


ROBERT'S RULES or ORDER 


FOR DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 


e Sesesese2 <u 
Answers 200 


The book contains, on two pages Op- 
posite rane other, so pe a ao be ag at 
: 1a single glance, a table of rules relating 

Parliamentary nto motions, which enables a presiding 
j Questions. officer to decide correctly more than two 
rt psasese5 hundred questions without a moment’s 
hesitation. 


The first part is a compendium of Parlia- 

JSSISEaIs mentary Law, concise, clear and compre- 
Rules of Order. Bhensive, based upon the rules and prac- 
_aaaosesesesaspece tices of Congress, and the best usages of 
the great deliberative bodies of the world. 


oe 


e Ssesesese ao : i 

tf Organization The second part contains simple, yet full 

q directions as to the best methods for the 
a 


nd Conductof" organization of societies, conventions and 

Business. assemblies, and for permanently conduct- 

Fi ing them. 

ear tancres | Besides eres noe Bie? - aes 
; amount of valuable information for e 

4 Miscellaneous use of officials of parliamientary bodies, 


such as the legal rights of assemblies, call 
of the House, trial of members, etc. 


ft SESISS SSS & The Halls of Congress. 
A CONSTANT Legislative Halls of the various States, 
ADVISER 


3 National Conventions and Municipal 
mn Councils. 
Gi Sesesese: 
Pe Se5esSe5ei —) 
i AN ACCEPTED 
AUTHORITY Public and Private Clubs. 
in F ; 3 é 
Sas Organized Assemblies of every kind. 
eo sesesese =) 
; A COMPLETE College Literary Societies. 
GUIDE Fraternities and Students’ Clubs. 


j for f National and Local Religious Bodies. 
Gi Sesesesesersecn 
Sesesese 
: UP-TO-DATE 
MANUAL 


for i Individual Members. 
Gi Sesese5e t] 


Everyone who examines Robert’s, at once 
adopts it as his exclusive parlia- 
mentary guide. 


All Lodges of Secret Orders. 


Presiding Officers. 


Executive Committees, 


Extra Cloth, 218 pages, pocket size, - = $0.75 
Limp leather, red edges, - - - . 1.00 


Ask your bookseller for a copy, or send for fuller 
circular to 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


378-388 Wabash Ave., -  - Chicago, Ill. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Dartmouth’s Two sentences recently ap- 
Criticism. peared in Zhe Dartmouth that 
are remarkable for concentrating in so small a 
space so much that tends to give a false impres- 
sion. The first asserted that the Dartmouth 
eleven which met Vermont this fall was “practi- 
cally a second eleven;” the second explained 
Dartmouth’s failure to score as caused “by the 
fact that she had to contend not only against the 
Vermont eleven but against officials and specta- 
tors? * ‘These evidently 
prompted by soreness at running against an un- 


statements are so 


expectedly strong opponent that they are hardly 
worth answering; yet it may afford some enter- 
tainment to analyze them briefly. 

The “second eleven” that Dartmouth speaks 
thus condescendingly of, played Tuft’s a week 
later with only one change in its make up. 
Eight of the eleven men who met Vermont played 
against Wesleyan, and in Dartmouth’s most im- 
portant game—that with Brown—eight of the 
Dartmouth players were again identical with 
those who played at Burlington. It is rather 
strange tactics for a college of Dartmouth’s un- 
questionable foot-ball standing to play nearly all 
her second team in her big games—especially 
when she is losing them. 

As to the slur on the officials and spectators, 
it is entirely undeserved. Dartmouth had noth- 
ing to complain of—in fact it was claimed that 
Referee Cook made three questionable decisions 
in her favor. 

The ‘fact is simply that though Vermont’s 
gains were short they were steadier than those 
of Dartmouth, which tells the story of the game. 
Furthermore, the conduct of the spectators was 
not at all what might be inferred from The 
Darimouth’s During the game 
there was no attempt to encroach on the field or 
interfere with the play; none of the yells used 
reflected on the visiting team; in fact it is diff- 
cult to understand to what action of the specta- 
tors the Dartmouth men took exception. The 
game was exciting, and called forth incessant 
Perhaps, however, 


insinuations. 


cheering, but that was all. 
Dartmouth expected us to maintain a dignified 
and chastened calm while our men were rushing 
the pig skin five yards at atime. This would 
have been thoughtful toward our visitors, and 
very appropriate at a tea party; but somewhat 
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unusual in foot-ball. Besides we never heard 
that Dartmouth practiced tea-party manners in 
athletics herself. 

If we remember correctly, Dartmouth is fre- 
quently involved in inter-collegiate discussions 
that reflect on the sportsman-like conduct of one 
of the parties. At present a very warm contro- 
versy of this sort is in progress between her and 
Brown. We would suggest that some of her 
criticisms of the methods of the Brown journal- 
ists in reporting games might be applied at home 


with salutary effect. 
$64445466 


Basket Last year saw the first systematic at- 
Ball. 


the University of Vermont, and the attempt cer- 


tempt to give basket ball a place in 
tainly met with some success. A very good 
schedule of games has been arranged for this 
winter, and considerable interest aroused. There 
can be no doubt that as a college sport basket 
ball has come to stay. It may lack the universal 
interest of base ball and the thrilling excitement 
of foot-ball, but as a substitute for these during 
the winter months it has earned a place. Those 
who attend the games played in the city this 
winter will undoubtedly feel well paid for so 
doing. 


SELELEEL 


College Now that the cake walk will soon be 

Play. a thing of the past, isn’t it about 
time for the Histrionic Devilings to wake from 
their annual season of inertia and re-organize 
ready for business? There are several reasons 
why it would be desirable to give the college play 
earlier this year than last. It was not held until 
the end of the theatre season last spring, thus 
bringing it near to the time when base-ball is the 
all-important topic. If it were held earlier it 
might be possible to make arrangements to re- 
produce the play in some other towns, thus ad- 
vertising it more widely, and perhaps adding to 


its financial suecess. If any such plan is contem- 


plated, work ought to be begun soon after Christ- 
mas vacation. 
SESEEEEE 
Cake If you are not already billed for a part 
Walk. in the cake walk it is not too late yet. 
Of course you will be there; that does not need 
to be urged; but if you are not concerned in any 
specialty, get a striking costume and go into the 
grand march. There ought to be a large number 
in that beside those who appear for special fea- 
tures. Don’t be afraid of making yourself con- 
spicuous or ridiculous—that is our business that 
night. 
SESEEESE 

It is intended to publish an “ alumni 

number” of the Cynic soon after 


Alumni 
Number. 
Christmas recess. Alumni notes, items of inter- 
est to alumni, and contributions from alumni 


are especially solicited for that issne. 
SESELEESE 


The University Women In response to a 

and the Cynic, suggestion that an 
issue of the Cynic be devoted to contributions 
from the women of the University, a considerable 
amount of copy has been handed in from the less 
numerous side of the college. Hence, acting on 
the highly proper principle that credit should 
be given to whom it is due, we take this oppor- 
tunity to state that the literary portion of the 
present number is the work of the college women. 


SESEEELE 


‘The Author of ‘Lorna Doone” 


It is now nearly a year since the death of 
Richard Blackmore, the novelist who made 
one book so charming that his others were 
almost overlooked, though they were numerous 
and well written. Mr. Blackmore, whose name 
will live long among all lovers of the tender and 
the beautiful in literature—which means every- 
one—was the son of an English clergyman. 
Many people imagine that his early years were 
passed in Devon. However his books may 
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seem to point to that, the first of his life was ex- 
perienced at Longworth in Berkshire, England. 
The author’s father was desirous that his son 
should win fame in the law aud it was with such 
an aim that he took his course at Oxford. Only 
after a dozen years did he drop the unloved call- 
ing and devote himself to that work for which 
he wasso eminently fitted—the writing of fic- 
tion. 

Like many another prose writer, Blackmore 
began his career with poetry ; he published be- 
tween 1854 and 1860 four volumes of poems 
which have now gone the way ofall verse which 
is not the best. This was the work of his youth 
and some of it was accomplished during his col- 
lege days. Indeed, he began to write prose at 
Oxford also, and his first novel, “Clara Vaughn,” 
was written in 1852 when the author was twenty- 
seven, although it was not published until twelve 
years later. This was followed by many another, 
—“ The Maid of Sker,” memorable for Parson 
Chowne; “Mary Anesly,” a tale of Yorkshire ; 
“Oradock Nowell,” “ Christowell,” and others. 
Like Du Maurier who thought “ Peter [bbetson” 
a better story than “ Trilby,” Blackmore thought 
his  Springhaven” superior to “ Lorna Doone,” 
and used to complain that he might have been 
famous asits author; but the public would have 
it another way. His attitude has been compared 
to Tennyson’s when, having offered to read and 
his friends chose “ Maud,” he grumbled, ‘“ Pve 
written a deal since that.” 

Among Blackmore’s best books, say critics, 
are, “The Maid of Sker,” “ Alice Lorraine,” 
and his favorite, “Springhaven ;” but the fact 
that the author is,and probably always will be, 
best known as the author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
shows the popular preference. 

The romance of Exmoor was published in 1869 
and took nearly a dozen years to secure its place 
in the world. The author used to tell a whim- 
sical little story about the way in which the 
book first attracted attention. At first, he said, 


“ It shivered in acold corner without a sun-ray,” 
butthe happy event of the Princess Louise’s 
marriage to the Marquis of ‘Lorne, by a similar- 
ity of name, brought the book to the notice of 
book-sellers and the tide turned in its favor. 
Everyone began to read it, for it appealed to all. 
The fastidious Coventry Patmore wrote to the 
author in terms which showed his enthusiastic 
admiration for the romance, and people who are 
commonly supposed to. have no literary taste 
read it as eagerly and enjoyed it no less keenly 
than the most cultured. It made a new and de- 
lightful impression. Who could read of the 
wild moor with its mantling mists and the dark 
forms of the Doones crossing it, without an in- 
ward quake because of its terrible possibilities ? 
Who that’has read it can lose his mind picture 
of the waste of snow over which John Ridd 
bore Lorna from a fate worse than death ? Does 
not the bog in which the sinful Carver disap- 
peared remain forever in the reader’s memory ? 

These are a few of the many pictures which 
the name “ Lorna Doone” brings before us. 
Perhaps it is this abundance of incident which 
prevented successful dramatization of the work 
and made practically a failure any attempt to 
illustrate it. The book, however, is by no 
means a mere novel ot incident, filled with 
action though it is; for it presents one of the 
best examples of rich and quiet humor, always 
welcome whenever it appears in literature ; it 
portrays characters alive with human passion 
and distinguished by individual traits ; it tells a 
simple love story, sweet, tender and touching ; 
it has the enduring qualities that mark the 
classic. It is the kind of book that is seldom 
duplicated by any author. 

Mr. Blackmore’s other stories which brought 
him such remuneration as made his last of life 
comfortable show, as does the masterpiece, his 
ability in portrayal, his high thoughts on love 
and life, and his purpose which was not to teach 
but to give pleasure. Some readers find his 
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latest works slow and prolix but the character 
building in them is good and sound, and they 
are not undeserving of praise. 

The last years of the authors’s life were 
passed at his pretty home in Teddington on the 
Thames near London. Here he spent his days 
contentedly, and it is amusing to know that his 
country neighbors, who had no idea of his fame, 
knew him as an expert grower of fruits and 
vegetables. He did, in fact, become a recognized 
authority on horticultural subjects and in 1894 
contributed a valuable series of articles on gar- 
dening to the London Z%mes, a work which was 
something of asurprise to lovers of ‘Lorna 
Doone,” though his intimate knowledge of farm 
life is everywhere apparent in his great work. 

Mr. Blackmore was a kindly, gentle old man, 
a thorough and ripe scholar; and in his death, 
we lost one of the greatest novelists of the latter 
half of the century. 


$4444446 Le oe 
SAME OLD STORY. 


Of course the drawer will stick,—the desk is old ; 
Grandmother’s mother owned it, I am told. 

It was sent across the sea, before the war for liberty, 
’Ere Boston thought she liked her tea made cold. 


These are great-grandpa’s letters, I am sure,— 
How strange he should be gone and they endure,— 
Here’s another billet-doux, and a ribbon once was blue, 
And a rose now shattered into dust, past cure. 


Suppose we open just one note to see, 
If the loves of those days were the same—dear me ! 
The name that ends the page is ‘‘ your true lover, Henry 
Gage,” 
Great-grandpa’s name, I grieve to say, was Lee. 
Shocking of great-grandma, wasn’t it ? 
Do you think she might have flirted, —just a bit ? 
Did more than one young man wait to hold her scarf 
and fan, 
As down the gay assembly-room she’d flit ? 


Coqueting is a modern art, we’re told, 
And girls have only lately grown so bold, 
Yet it only needs a glance to see the dreadful song-and- 
dance 
Great-grandma led the men in days of old. 


A Liar and Some Letters. 


I 
[Mr. Edward Nelson to Mr. John McLean. ] 
Pirrspure, Pa., Dec. 30. 
My Dear Jack: 
Your letter just received. 
Bess is behaving so badly. The fact is, old man, 
she’s just a little bit too sure of you, and accord- 


Tm sorry Miss 


ingly inclines to have a good time elsewhere, 
while you dangle. Don’t dangle. Its bad for 
the nerves. So long as you can’t be there to 
throw down that Elberton,—Alberton,—what’s 
his name?—why you’d best write to her and tell 
her what a glorious good time you’re having ‘in 
Uniontown. Make her a bit jealous, pile it on 
thick,—your imagination is more than equal to 
the task. And, by the way, let me know how 
my scheme works. 

Its a blame shame Uniontown is so slow. 
Can’t you run up to Pittsburg fora few days? 
Our gang’s having some high old times of late. 

Yours,—Ned 


Il. 


{[Mr. John McLean to Miss Elizabeth Carroll. ] 


Untontown, Pa., Jan. 2 
My own darling Bess: 

Ive been trying my best to write to you, for 
the past two days, but I’ve been on a regular 
rush the whole time. Last night I went to the 
regular holiday German,—the German was the 
smallest part of it, however,—and I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed myself so much. I could 
not take Sue Caldwell, the girl I wanted to take. 
My “‘worstest rival” had asked her at the holiday 
German the year before,—and what can a fellow 
do against such foresight as that?—but we fixed 
it up beforehand that I should have three waltzes 
and three extras, and six consolation dances went 
far toward making me forget the other fellow. 

Well, the night before that I went to a whist 
party at Miss Ott’s,—I believe you told me she 
was a distant cousin of yours,—and there was a 
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mighty pretty little girl there from Brooklyn. 
Of course, coming from my old home, we had 
lots of things to talk about, and so missed win- 
ning the game by two points,—at least, that’s 
the way we explain it. Isn’tit strange what a 
world of sympathy there comes between two per- 
sons who, though almost strangers, find thoughts 
and feelings in common? It so simplifies and 
shortens the process of making friends. 

We're having lots of snow of late, and every- 
body goes up the mountain in sleighs to take 
supper at the Inn. It’s great sport and I go up 
‘often, sometimes in a crowd, sometimes with 
Miss Caldwell. To-night Iam to take her to the 
Opera House,—there’s a curious sort of play 
running, and I must get ready. Do write soon 
to your devoted Jack. 


REL: 
[Mr. John McLean to Mr. Edward Nelson. | 


Untontown, Pa., Jan. 2. 
Dear Ned: 


Pve just written Bess a letter that will make 
her rare. It took two hours and a half to write, 
but it’s the genuine article. 
point, I think. 

I wish I could get up to Pittsburg fora day or 
two, but this confounded business has me tied 
down for Lord knows how long. 


I covered every 


Yes, Pllreport progress of your scheme, and 
I’m your eternal debtor. 
J. M. 
Le 
[Miss Evelyn Ott to Miss Elizabeth Carroll. | 


Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 3. 
My dearest Bess : 


The reason I haven’t written before is be- 
cause I’m here sick witha dreadful attack of 


neuralgic rheumatism, and I haven’t been able — 


tohold a pen in my hand. At last I am better» 
but for six weeks Dve been flat on my back. 
My dear, I can’t tell you what I have suffered. 
But Ishan’t bore you with complaints. It does 
make me feel blue, though, to think of you hay- 


ing such a gay season in Philadelphia, and Sue 
Caldwell, my dearest friend here, is in New 
York, having a very festive time if one may 
judge by her letters. Uniontown is dead— 
They didn’t even have the holiday German this 
year ; the boys said they were too poor. Of 
course I couldn’t have gone toit, but it would 
have made me feel lots better just to know there 
was something going on. There isn’t even any 
snow, but everything is bare and ugly and frozen. 

Papa says John McLean isin town. I should 
love to see him and ask about you, but papa says 
he guesses John has his hands full straightening 
out the Consolidated Manufacturing Company’s 
affairs. Are you two as devoted as ever ? 

Please write and cheer my invalidism with 
descriptions of your clothes and your sweet- 
hearts and everything you have been doing. I 
am so dreary it will be a positive charity. 

Oh yes, we did have one bit of excitement the 
other day when the opera house burned down. 
They thought for a while that the whole West 
Block would go, but the wind changed and it 
was saved. There’ll be no more elevating drama 
in this city for a while, however. 

I really must stop; I am completely worn out. 
You can see by that how weak I am. 

Love to Aunt Lucille and Uncle Harley. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
EVELYN. 
Ve 
[Miss Elizabeth Carroll to Mr. John McLean. | 


Puitapevpais, Pa., Jan. 7th. 
Mr. McLean: 

You will find enclosed your letter, written 
January the third, and one of the same date 
from my cousin, Miss Ott. I do not ask for an 
explanation, I must request that in the future 
you will never again address me in any way, as 
I consider your conduct most unprincipled and 
dishonorable. 

Very sincerely, 
EvizaBeTta VANE CARROLL. 
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Vai. 
[Mr. John McLean to Mr. Edward Nelson. ]} 
Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 10th. 
You will learn the “ progress of your scheme” 
Why did I listen to 
J. M. 


by reading these letters. 
your idiocy ? 
VIL. 
[Mr. John McLean to Mr. Robt. Drexton. ] 
Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 10th. 


Mr. Robt. Drexton, Pres’t Consolidated Mfg. 
Co., Veer eee 

Dear Sir:—lIf not too late I wish to recon- 
sider my refusal of the position as general man- 
ager of the Sioux City, Ia., branch of the busi- 
ness. I wish to accept same, and if possible take 
charge at once, as the Eastern route has become 
very distasteful to me. 

If I receive the appointment, it is needless to 
say that I will do my best to build up our west- 
ern trade. 

Trusting that I may receive a favorable reply. 

Yours most respectfully, 
| John McLean. 
WATT 


Clipping from Philadelphia Jnguirer of Jan- 
uary 15th: “The engagement of Miss Elizabeth 
Vane Carroll to Mr. Eugene Evarts Alberton has 
just been announced, Miss Carroll is one of the 
belles of the younger set, and Mr. Alberton is 
a rising young lawyer, with a reputation as a 
crack golfer which almost obscures his brilliancy 
at the bar. 

The wedding which, it is understood, will take 
place shortly after Easter will be the event of 


LDH? G pan Be 


the season.” 


SLESEESE 
EHEU FUGACES, 


When Youth and Love are gone, what is there left? 
No gilded toys console a heart bereft ; 
No fame removes the wrinkles Time has cleft. 


Youth is the glamour, and Love is the glow; 
They wait upon us for a while to show 
What life might be with them,—and then they go. 


The hurt of it, the bitter mortal sting ! 
The star is gone that led our wandering, 
The memories of it so persistent cling. 


When Youth and Love are gone. what shall remain? 

Salt smart of tears, and lasting stress of pain. 

We lose them and lose all. There is no after-gain. 
Mo WW 


SEEEEELE 


Captain Kidd in Vermont. 
It was a wild day when Captain William Kidd 


set out from Boston consulting his “log” for a 
northward bound course. He combined in a 
remarkable degree the characteristic attributes of 
sailors,—recklessness and confidence,which comes 
of looking at the sea and the compass in turn. 
What he had feared, had already happened. 
He was sought by the municipal and state offi- 
cials with a good sum offered to the captor for 
the recovery of the man and the booty—not a 
little—which he had plundered from merchant 
men on the high seas and bullied from sailing 
vessels that plied between the then scattered 
harbors along the coast. 

It was reported that he had a fabulous amount 
of coin in gold and silver, so much that he was 
an object of the most violent envy among those 
who were engaged in the same nefarious busi- 
ness, and it was conjectured by those who had 
seen him sail and who knew of. the strife be- 
tween then ruling desperadoes, that this course 
northward was the only move left for the king 
of pirates. 

But to Kidd it seemed a most promising move 
and with good reason, for he had heard of the 
grand waterway from the French Settlement in 
the St. Lawrence by the way of large inland seas 
to India and Cathay, where he could continue 
his illicit pursuits undisturbed. 

It happened well for him that the season of 
fair weather was coming on, for he soon found 
his journey beset with noslight difficulties. The 
waters at the mouth of the river were so tem- 
pestuous and boiling in aspect that his associates 
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feared they were coming to the edge of the 
great circular earth and that soon they would all 
be swept down over the precipice to a premature 
death. If it required the exercise of all of Cap- 
tain Kidd’s authority to continue, it really re- 
quired the expenditure of his ingenuity to pass the 
rapids, which Cartier had named Lachine. But 
the odds were too great to allow even so weighty 
an obstacle to intervene. The ships had to be 
given up and rude canoes were fitted out with 
the help of the Indians who were easily conciliat- 
ed and recompensed with the trifling presents. 
The luggage and treasure were transferred and 
the journey was continued. 

But to the man who knew every league of the 
wide sea, this adventure was too colorless and he 
determined again to venture on the Atlantic, but 
by a route which he had up to this’ time never 
tried and had only known by the wildest hear- 
say. This was by the river now called Sorel 
which was said t6 connect with the Hudson by a 
chain of lakes and having entered the Hudson 
from there he could again make his exit into the 
ocean in his unpretentious boats, unnoticed and 
unharmed. But he had determined before he 
attempted this, to conceal the greater part of his 
treasure in some part of the country which he 
could again visit and recognize so as to be secure 
from robbery. | 

The Indians were questioned and the first river 
mouth at which they arrived, that of the Sorel, 
was entered and after several hard days at the 
oars, the captain and his crew were on Lake 
Its 
passage was made, the river which is familiar to 
all Vermonters by the name of Otter Creek was 
entered and the rough captain made his way up 
the stream between its narrow banks. 

He was struck with the quiet grandeur of the 
mountains covered for the most part with fresh 


Champlain in all its primeval freshness. 


green, and he then decided that it was here he 
would place his treasure if he could find one 
peak more than another that would not evade 
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the memory. He at last came to a range which 


in outline resembled a huge elephant and as if to 


make it more conspicuous, the great boulders 
which the glacier had brought for its formation 
were of asheeny white appearance, which gave it 
ina more civilized and less poetic age, the name 
of “White Rocks.” The captain deposited his 
treasure and resumed his journey, but soon found 
that the stream which had been decreasing in 
size grew into an unnavigable brook. What was 
he todo now? What was left for him to do but 
retrace his course and since he had nothing to 
fear from desperadoes, having disposed of his 
treasures, he returned again to his house on the 
sea never to return to the Green Mountains. But 
the treasure? What of the treasure? Many a 
search has been instituted, many a feverish night 
spent in wild speculation in regard to its loca- 
tion, mediums of. different character have been 
consulted, and alas! much time and Jabor have 
been expended, but the treasure still lies hidden 
within the quiet hills of Vermont! 
SELELELE 
NOVEMBER IN VERMONT. 


The dreaming mist enwraps the lake like 
lovers’ arms ; 

The western sun-gold filters through to aid 
her charms,— 

The birds fly ever to the South, the 
shrill wind grieves 

And tosses mournfully abroad the 
dying leaves. 


& aoe 


A Dilemma. 


The Junior maiden was comfortably en- 
sconced among the pillows on her couch, a book 
in one hand and a tempting piece of fudge in 
the other. The book was evidently a late novel 
and, though the little clock on top of her desk 
pointed solemnly to the eleventh hour, she was 
oblivious to the fact, and seemed deeply 
engrossed. But suddenly her room-mate, who 
was industriously scribbling away at her desk 
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in the corner, was aroused by an exclamation 
from the Junior. 

‘There; I wonder what I was reading.” 

‘You said you were studying Logic, and did 
not wish to be disturbed,” replied the room- 
mate, who had once been a Junior herself. 
What earthly use is 
Can you 


“Oh, yes; so I was. 
there in the stuff, anyhow, Helen ? 
tell me ?” 

“Yes, I can, but I can’t stop now. You'll 
know when you have to write Senior essays,” 
was the encouraging reply. 

“Thanks, awfully. Have some more fudge, 
Demosthenes.” And the Junior read solemnly 
from her book which, alas! was Creighton’s 
Logie. 

“The Dilemma. As the word is used in or- 
dinary life, we are said to be in a dilemma when- 
ever there are but two courses of action open to 
us, and when both of these have unpleasant 
consequences. In the same way, the logical 
dilemma shuts us in to a choice between alter- 
natives either of which leads to a conclusion 
we would gladly avoid.” 

If Ais B, Cis D; and if Eis F, C is D. 

But either Ais Bor His F. Therefore C 
is D. 

The dilemma is subject to all the dangers 
which we have already noticed in the case of 
the disjunctive argument. It is necessary to 
see that the caution “affirm the antecedent or 
deny the consequent” is observed.” And then 
the maiden meditated. 

If Tom is happy, Dick isn’t, and if Dick is 
happy, Tom isn’t. But either Tom is happy or 
Dick is happy. 

Therefore in this case, Dick shall be happy. 

Then she threw aside her book and seated 
herself at her desk. From the recesses she 
drew out two letters and read them carefully. 
After a few minutes of writing, two notes were 
constructed, one for Tom and the other for 
Dick, to be sure. 


The Senior was again roused by a profound 
sigh of relief, and looking up, sawa triumphant 
light inthe eyes of her Junior room-mate, and 
was not surprised to hear her joyfully declare, 
“Yes, Helen, logic in practice is great. I’ve 
just decided a question in five minutes with the 
help of logic that last year would have taken. - 
two hours !” 

Next morning Tom found himself the recipi- 
ent of the conclusion of a complex constructive 
dilemma. Sue had affirmed disjunctively the 
antecedents of his major premise and the con- 
clusion was affirmative. Poor Richard was in 
the complex destructive condition for he had 
received a negative disjunctive proposition as 
a conclusion to his anticipated pleasure with 
Sue at the “Junior Prom.” The logical maiden 
had affirmed the antecedent and denied the 
consequent and went to the “ prom” with Tom. 


1902. 
SELESEEE 
ONLY NATURAL. 


Above my desk his picture hangs, framed 
in his college blue, 

And in my watch another face—not his— 
is hid from view ; 

The third—bless his dear heart,—in wreath 
of fine embroidery, 

From off my dressing-table throws a smiling glance 
toward me. 

And though I’m just devoted to all three, 
and though to each 

I write a letter daily,—still you see, 
they’re out of reach 

And I think I may be pardoned if I find 
I’m growing quite 

Enraptured with the man who’s here with 
Huyler’s every night. 


G. 
The Golden Princess: A Fable for 
Women. 


Once upon a time there was a young man 
who did not feelthat he had met what he was 
pleased to call his affinity. He had money, 
good looks, and belonged to three ultra-smart 
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clubs, but he was not satisfied. The women 
with whom he danced and golfed, and the 
women whom he met behind the scenes, palled 
upon him. True, there was one, a frivolous 
creature addicted to white chiffon, to whom he 
made love in his idle hours, but he yearned for 
something quite new and different. Had some 
kind friend, in this crisis of his life, shown him 
another way to mix a Martini, his attention 
would have been diverted, and all would have 
But Fate kept hands off 


So he wandered away in search of hisideal 


been well. 
woman. In compliment to Mr. LeGallienne, 
he mentally called her ‘‘The Golden Princess.” 
He hunted in a great many places and at last 
found her, —in Paris, of course. She was pur- 
est gold, and glittered so delightfully that 
everyone in the Bois turned to look after her 
as She passed. The young man loved her very 
much and very often, and his love was aug- 
mented by the feeling that he had really out- 
witted the philisophers and cynics. 

One night she wore a wonderful gown, a 
Doucet. The sleeves were short and as she 
raised her hand the laces fell away and re- 
vealed some tiny letters on her arm, that read: 
“Triple-plated. Warranted ten years.” 

Oh rage! Oh despair! 
went away. He came home and married the 
white chiffon girl, who, indeed, had never real- 
ized his defection. 
perfectly how a man may forget other women, 
but that he should forget herself,—absurd ! 

Chiffon, you know, sometimes lasts through 


The young man 


A woman understands 


two wearings; the Golden Princess was war- 
ranted for ten years; if tae young man ever 
has doubts as to the wisdom of his course,— 
but we digress. 

The moral of this fable is very obvious. 
Void: 

It is best to keep an eye on one’s dressmaker, 
even though he be Doucet. 


Mere Outlines. 


A dashing rain. A man and girl, each with 
an open umbrella collide violently at the turn of 
the avenue. “I beg your pardon!” comes fer- 
vently from the man, as the girl gives a little 
startled cry. Then the looks of surprise and an- 
noyance fade into blank stares, indicative of ex- 
treme coldness and dislike. They hurry on their 
separate ways. How annoying it is to be forever 
meeting ones former fiancé ! 
SELESLSLE 

A man sat reading a book. What he thought 
he read was this: “Sensation is any psychical 
condition whose sole characteristic antecedent is 
a stimulation of some peripheral nerve structure.” 
But what he really read was this: ‘“ Seraphina,— 
Seraphinia,—Seraphinia, —Seraphinia.” 

$E4444568 

Outside was the soft air of spring. The song 
of the sea was far off, for the tide was almost at 
ebb. 

Inside a woman lay on a wretched bed, dying 
in agony. As the sun fell behind the hills her 
strength fell. And when the tide was out and 
the sun was down, she died. 

Then her husband, who had knelt beside her, 


came to the window and looked out across the 


beautiful land dreaming in rose-gray twilight. 


His eyes grew dark with helpless anger. 

“There is no God,” he cried aloud. 

$OS44466 

It was a crowded dance. She wore pink roses. 
They were quite alone in a paim shaded corner 
near the musicians. When the violins were 
playing low he bent ever so little nearer. 

“The last time I was with you,” he said grave- 
ly, “I lost something. It was my heart.” 

The pink roses trembled with her quickened 
breath. 


There was a pause, then she murmured very 


The violins sang lower, more tenderly. 


softly — Perhaps,—perhaps, you will take mine 


Here. 


in exchange.” 
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Buttles 01, has returned to college. 


By a vote of the battalion, new caps for the 
rank and file will be used this year. 

The musical clubs sat for their pictures, at 
Burnham’s studio, Tuesday, Dec. 3. 

Ata college meeting Dec. 5, L. F. Martin was 
elected assistant manager of the basket ball 
team. 

Military drill was held for the first time 
this college year, Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 4, in 
the Armory. 


The annual initiation banquet of the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity was held December 7. A large 
number of alumni were present. 


The Alpha Lamda Chapter of the Kappa 


Sigma fraternity held its annual initiation ban-, 


quet at the Van Ness House, December 7. W. 
R. Austin ’98, acted as toastmaster. 


At the first session of Senior Oratory held 
this year on Dec. 5, the following students 
spoke: Henderson, Aiken, Drown, McDonald, 
Miss Marshall and Miss Ferguson. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the College 
Y. M. C. A., December 11, Dr. H. R. Wilder of 
this city spoke on ‘‘ The Opportunities for Chris- 
tian Service in the Medical Profession.” 


On account of poor health Prof. Barbour will 
give up his work in the engineering department 
for the rest of the year. Professors Votey and 
Butterfield will assume Prof. Barbour’s former 
duties. 


At a meeting of the foot-ball team held Dec. 
3, R. L. Strait was unanimously elected captain 
for the ensuing year. 

Strait has played on the ’Varsity team the 


last two years in the positions of end and full 


back. This year his work as full back has been 
excellent, and his election to captaincy of the 
1901 foot-ball team lends confidence for a suc- 
cessful team next season. 


The following appointments have been made 
in the University Battalion: First Lieutenants, 
McKellow, Lawrence, Locke, Ufford, Griswold, 
Brand, Corry, Butler, Carpenter and Buttles. 
The other seniors who drill are made second 
lieutenants; sergeant major, Hutchinson 702; 
quartermaster sergeant, Clapp ; first sergeants, 
Beckley, Williams ’02, Bryant and Rice ; sec- 
ond sergeants, Hudson, Wheeler ’02, Munson, 
Putnam, Woodbury, A. C., Larchar, Taylor, 
Welch, L. F. Martin, Smith, Bean and Hub- 
bard ’02. 


— 


SESSELESE 


Smoker of the Vermont Alumni 
in New York. 


An informal dinner and smoker of the al- 
umni of the University in New York and vicin- 
ity was held at Archambault’s Rathskellar, 112 
West 18th Street, on Friday evening, Dec. 7th. 
Thirty-four graduates attended and the affair 
was one of the most successful of any similar 
gathering held by the metropolitan alumni 
since the inauguration of these meetings in the 


_ winter of 1896. A new and particularly enjoy- 


able feature of the occasion was the appear- 
ance of several vaudeville artists who were en- 
gaged to give their respective “ turns” through 
the generosity of certain of the alumni. 
These professional people included a 
skillful slight-of-hand man, and conjurer, a 
monologist whose dialect recitations were very 
well received, and three dusky sons of Africa, 
who played a stringed instrument and sang 
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“coon songs” both during and after the dinner, 
ina manner that could hardly be surpassed by 
the University musical clubs. 

There was an entire absence of formality, no 
speeches being made, and the only business 
transacted was the appointment of a new en- 
tertainment committee for the coming year. 


Two long tables were set in the Rathskellar — 


which was entirely given over to the dinner and 
asmaller table at the head was occupied by 
A few 


Vermont banners gave a college atmosphere to 


some of the older graduates present. 
the occasion. Just before saying good-night 
everyone joined in singing “Champlain” and 
“Alonette.” The latter song “made a_ hit” 
with the proprietor of the restaurant who is a 
Canadian by birth and had not heard it sung 
for sixteen years, he said. 

The credit for the success of the whole affair 
is largely due to the efforts of Armstrong ’94, 
the chairman, and Ross 795, the secretary of the 
committee. The only regret expressed was that 
more Vermont men did not attend. With the 
present proportions of the Vermont Colony in 
Gotham, there should be an attendance of at 
least fifty men at every dinner. The expense is 
comparatively small and the pleasure of meeting 
old friends who are often brought thgether in no 
other way, more than repays one for the outlay. 

Those present were Col. Joel B. Erhardt ’64, 
Horatio Loomis °76, Judge Chester B. Mc- 
Laughlin ’79 of the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court, Prof. J. R. Wheeler 
’80 of Columbia, Dr. A. M. Phelps, Med., D. P. 
Kingsley 81, W. A. Mitchell ’87,G. L. Wheelock 
87, I. M. Corse ’88, C. L. Barstow 89, E. E. 
Albee ’89, A. J. Grout 90, M. A. Howe ’90, 
Frederick Billings ’90, W. C. Flanders ’90, Joel 
Allen ’92, J. D. Benedict ’93, Charles Lamb 90, 
EH. G. Spaulding ’94, E. J. Armstrong ’94, P. J. 
Ross ’95, 8. F. Weston 96, Dana Bicknell ’96, 
E. C. Chickering 96, F. F. Lincoln ’97, John S. 
Buttles 97, Henry W. Clark 97, J. C. Torrey 


98, S. W. Hamilton °98, C. A. Bigelow 99, R. 
EK. Beebe 1900, C. W. Gardiner, Med. ’91, J. E. 
Lumbard, Med. ’89,0. S. Benedict, Med. ’82. 


obhoLAEOS 


Freshmen--Sophomore Basket 
Ball Game. 


The freshmen and sophomores played their 
annual game of basket ball on the evening of 
Noy. 30th at the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. The 
teams were very well matched, the gallery well 
filled with rooters, and the playing was fast and 
interesting. At the end of nine minutes’ play, 
the freshmen scored their first goal. In the re- 
maining eleven minutes, the freshmen threw one 
goal and the sophomores three, leaving the 
score at the end of the grst half 6-4 in favor of 
the sophomores. 

During the fifteen minutes intermission, rep- 
resentatives from ’04 and 03 competed in pota- 
to races, ‘‘cock fighting” and a tug of war, all 
of which events were won by the freshmen. In 
justice to the Sophomores, would say that the 
only opponents which the freshmen challenge 
could bring forth for the tug of war were five 
indian clubs, which five lusty freshmen proceed- 
ed to drag about the floor. 

The second half was faster and the freshmen 
should have won, had they kept their heads 
and not been over-confident. The score way- 
ered back and forth until, with three minutes 
more to play and the freshmen leading by a 
score of 12-8, the Sophs threw two goals and 
one foul which made the score 13-12 in favor 
of the Sophs. 

There were few fouls and it was a very 
pleasant game to watch throughout. The 
sophomores played the best all around game, 
while Gray was easily the star of the evening, 
throwing 5 goals and 1 foul. However the men 
all played so well that it would be difficult to 
discriminate among them. The line-up and 
score follows : 
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1904. 1903. 
Brown, era BA es oe Centers... 2 fee (Capt.) Smith 

ASBOUE SAO S5 2 21) eee eee ee ee Gray 
Johonnott .... f 7777 -Horwards .2-3'- i Sr Simmonds 
Fogg----- -j.- ==) 
Percivala- oe \ Guards lien) 2-2 --- Brooks 
Cashin. = ane f ecee UBL A ....-Shields 
Darling assesses J 


Goals : 1993,Gray 4, Brooks 1, Smiith 1,from foul, Gray 
1, total, 13. 1904, Johonnott 2,Fogg 2, Brown 1, Bassett 1, 
total, 12. 

Referee, Ryder; umpires, Ryder and Peck; time- 
kepers, Hathorne and Baldwin. 


SESSELEE 


Alumni Notes. 


Beginning with the January number, 1901, 
The Vermonter will publish in 
chapters “The History of Vermont.” 


monthly 
Among 


the contribntions to this work are “The 
Founding of the State” by Pres. Buck- 
ham, “The Military History of Vermont” 


by Hon G. G. Benedict, “The History of 
Education” by M. 8S. Stone, “The History 
of Literature in Vermont” by Prof. Goodrich. 


83. J.C. Turk has nearly completed his 
work in India and will make an extended trip 
before returning home in the spring. 

98. R.C, Wilson is attending the General 


Theological Seminary, New York. His address 
is 275 Ninth Avenue. 


99. H. W. Smith has resigned his position 
as principal of the High School at Highgate 
Center, Vt., and has gone to Pueblo, Colorado. 


99. F. R. Jewett who has been bookkeeper 
for Golding & Co., is now instructor in Liver- 
sidge Institute, Boston, Mass. 


The announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Mr. H. B. Hanson, ’96, Med. ’99, to 
Miss Myrtie Joyce of Fitchburg, Mass. 


04. A-special interest will always attach to 
the members of the first class which left the Uni- 
versity. They were but four in number, and 


one of them, who had been a professor in his 


Alma Mater for three years, died in 1816. The 
remaining three were all present at the semi-cen- 


'tennial in 1854. The last of them died in 1872. 


Of one of this quartette, Wheeler Barnes, a little 
fresh information has recently been obtained. 
He was born in Lanesboro, Mass., but came to 
college from Charlotte. His father was Hezekiah 
Barnes, sometime general of the Vermont militia, 
whose tombstone may be seen in Charlotte. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

COPYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending asketch and Gages Si may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2612roaavay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Those Societies 


that are particular about their rooms and 
are particular to get the most for their 
money buy their Carpets, Rugs and 
Draperies here. 


Richardson Carpet Dept. W. G. REYNOLDS. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


<THE BODY BUILDER.’ 


MAKES Strong Minds, 
Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 
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Barnes was the nephew of his class-mate, Justus 
P. Wheeler. After graduation he studied law in 
Troy, N. Y. He chose Rome, N. Y., for his 
permanent residence, and was successful in his 
practice; became a member of the Assembly, 
and was chairman of the committee on the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal. In this position he 
contributed not a little to set forward Gov. 
Clinton’s most cherished project. When it came 
to the formal inauguration of the enterprise, 
Wheeler Barnes dug the first shovelful of earth 
in presence of the governor and other dignita- 
ries of the State. 

When Lafayette visited Rome, Mr. Barnes, 
as president of the village, received their distin- 
guished guest with suitable honors. 

At one period he got tired of office work, and 
removed to what was then the “Far West,” 
namely, to Sangamore County, Illinois, taking 
with him one hundred men as settlers. Here he 
founded a township which he named LaGrange, 
erected sawmills, etc. But because of the pre- 
valence of malaria and the condition of his fam- 
ily, he gave up his scheme of colonization and 
returned to,Rome. Here he died in the year 
1858. He married Emma White Olmstead of 
Whitesborough, N. Y.; dateunknown. A grand- 
son of Mr. Barnes is a practicing lawyer in New 
York City. 


SESSEELE 


Clippings. 
THE STREAM. 


Under the great, strong, plastic touch of love he lay, 
Nor longer struggled with the mighty stream 
Which bore him on its breast along a way 
That seemed the glad fulfillment of a dream. 


Soft was the air, and sweet the river’s tune, 
Singing among the reeds along the shore; 
But he awoke, to find he was alone, 
Left by the stream— gone to return no more, 
7 ag OF 
—In Columbia Lit. 


SEA-LOVE. 


This for my love of the sea, 

Of the roll and the dash of the breakers, 
Of the sting of the salt-laden wind, 

And the toss of the sand by its makers. 


This is my heart’s desire, 
To live by the limitless ocean, 
And fill my hungering soul 
With its light and its color and motion. 


Jo You Enjoy Your Pipe? 


If not you have never tried 


OSTON SLICE 


Guaranteed not to bite the tongue. 


25¢ per box. 
A mild fragrant smoke 


F. Apranam & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 

oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

If you don’t object to saving from $6.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
ANTEED PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 
ISH, 

DULLALCOMOTO CI. cs.c ce victlesetaee $13.75 to $25.00 
EOUSSrS)tO OLOGl.. diss sencsvend $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


Pp J. W. McAUSLAN CO. 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mgr. 
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Thus would I love to live 
In the breath of the ocean’s calling, 
Thus would I love to die 
Asleep on the tide at its falling. 
ROC. G. 
—In “ The Morningside.” 


SESELESELE 
TO BOOKS. 


I would that I could speak in praise of you 
Something, unpenned by greater ones than I, 
To thrill the soul and reinspire the high 

Resolve in men to feed of you anew. 

Alas! how feeble are the powers to do 
Of us poor little ones, who humbly sit} 

And worship dumbly what the Masters writ 

In words of flame of what is good and true ! 


Ah! when we bend with glad, tear-brimming eyes 
O’er their strong pages, let us not forget 
The chastisement of grief and keen regret, 

The pangs of want, relentless agonies, 
Ere Homer, Dante, their large words indite : 
Only in their heart blood do the Immortals write. 


C. L. Story. 
—In ‘‘ Sanford Sequoia” 


FFSFSSFS 


BY THE SEASHORE. 


Gray and sullen the sea, 
Sullen and gray thesky, 
And a sadness comes o’er me, 
As the parting waves lash high. 


A sadness that things are so, 

Which is not of the sea or sky, 
Though the breakers seem to know, 

As they strive, and fail, and die, 
Sullen above, below, 

And the foiled waves’ endless roar 
As they rise for a space, and go 

Like the mist on the far-off shore, 

ity dp DY 
In ‘‘ The Inlander.” 


essesses 


The students and faculty of the M. I. T. 
have come to an agreement, by which the cane 
rush will be abolished at “Tech.” 


College World. 


J.C. O’Conner, 1902, has been elected cap- 
tain of the Dartmouth foot-ball eleven for 1901. 


Williams won the joint debate with Wesleyan 
this year. The question was, “Resolved, That 
an income tax should form a partof our fed- 


eral system of taxation.” 


Chancellor Day has placed six free scholar- 
ships at the disposal of the Tuft Phillipine 


Cottrell & Leonard, 


Albany, N. Y., 472-474 Broadway, 


MAKERS OF 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
TO THE 


American Universities. 


Lllustrated Monograph, Samples, etc., upon 
application, 


TRY 


ATUNTETOUOLOHTO OOOO ON COT 


“GOLDEN 
EDDING”. 


HIGH GRADE 10c CIGAR. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 


mh ES 
O. C. TAYLOR G Co., 


Proprietors. 
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commission for the education of any Filipinos 
who may desire to pursue a course of study at 
Syracuse. 


The Century prizes for college of 1899 have 
been awarded. The prize for the essay goes to 
a Harvard man, and for the story, to a Wiscon- 
sin woman. 


The names of the eminent Americans who 
have received an election to the “hall of fame,” 
of New York University are as follows: 
ington, Lincoln, Webster, Franklin, Grant, 
Marshall, Jefferson, Emerson, Longfellow, Ful- 
ton, Irving, Edwards, Morse, Farragut, Clay, 
Hawthorne, Peabody, Lee, Peter Cooper, 
Whitney, Audsbon, Mann, Beecher, Kent, 
Story, John Adams, Channing, Gilbert Stuart» 
and Asa Gray. 


The fourth annual lecturer of the “Cercle 
Francais de Jl Universite Harvard” will be 
Monsieur Gaston Deschamps, the well known 
literary critic of the Paris Zemps. He will sail 
for America early in February and will give 
at Harvard, under the auspices of the Cercle 
Francais, eight lectures on the “Theatre Con- 
temporain.” 

SESLEESE 
DUSK. 
Down by the silent ice-bound brook, 
O’erhung by alders bending low 
Beneath the weight of clinging snow, 
The last soft light before the dark 


Bathes the bare woods in radiance bright 
Before the coming of the night. 


The black pines on the western ridge 
Stand out against the flaming sky, 
The clinging oak leaves brown and dry 
Are rustling in the dying wind. 
The sunset light fades into gray, 
So night has conquered o’er the day, 
—The Harvard Monthly. 


SESEEESE 


TO HORACE, 


You sat at dream one day and caught thestrains 
Which sweet Theocritus was wont to pipe 


Wash-~ 


To laughing Galateas in the lanes, 
In sun-laved Sicily’s glad April light. 


Where now, sweet singer, is thy Sabine Farm, 
Where flows the purling Fons Bandusiae, 
Where now is our retreat from war’s alarm, 
Where now the cup of pleasure ere we die? 
Gone with the rose of yesterday thy seat, 
Faded with Pindar and Anacreon, 
No more the satyrs ’neath the ilex meet— 
The shepherd wends his weary way alone. 
— Yale Courant 
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R. M. SEARS, Agent, 


NO. 5S SOUTH COLLEGE. 


THE!STANDARD|PARLIAMENTARY AUT HCRITY 


ROBERTS RULES oFORDER 


FOR DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES 


a SeseSe5r 1] 
Answers 200 


The book contains, on two pages op- 
posite each other, so that it can be seen at 
@ single glance, a table of rules relating 


Parliamentary +o motions, which enables a presiding 

Questions. officer to decide correctly more than two 

2 psasegus hundred questions without a moment’s 
hesitation. 


The first part is a compendium of Parlia- 
fr SESE oe mentary Law, concise, clear and compre- 
Rules of Order. | hensive, a Bea A Ads and es 
sesece sasesesok tices of Congress an e best usages 0 
ara "the great deliberative bodies of the world. 

io Ssesesese i) 


Organization The second part contains simple, yet full 


f 7 directions as to the best methods for the 
and Conductof, organization of societies, conventions and 
Business. fl assemblies, and for permanently conduct- 


i 5 ing them. 


pee eS t Besides ee une inti aly a, are 
. amount of valuable information for e 
fh Miscellaneous qc. of officials of parliamentary bodies, 
Information. such as the legal rights of assemblies, call 
of the House, trial of members, etc. 
Gi SeseSe5e ro) 


a SeSeSe5e B The Halls of Congress. 
A CONSTANT ) Legislative Halls of the various States. 


y pees National Conventions and Municipal 
in Councils. 
Gi Sesesese: ) 


f! Sesesese | 


AN ACCEPTED All Lodges of Secret Orders. 


™ AUTHORITY Public and Private Clubs. 
in : 
To) 


Hl pecaeeed Organized Assemblies of every kind. 


eG Sesesese =) 
H A COMPLETE College Literary Societies. 
GUIDE " Fraternities and Students’ Clubs. 


for j National and Local Religious Bodies. 


& Sesesesesasn 


Sseaesese Presiding Officers. 
UP-TO-DATE 
"| MANUAL k Executive Committees. 


for i Individual Members. 
Gi Sesese5e2. (2) 


Everyone who examines Robert’s, at once 
adopts it as his exclusive parlia- 
mentary guide. 


Extra Cloth, 218 pages, pocket size, - - $0.75 
Limp leather, red edges, mt Ree - - 1.00 


Ask your bookseller for a copy, or send for fuller 
circular to 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Honor The proximity of the examination 

System, 
once more the Student Honor System. 
a year has elapsed since the attempted enforce- 
At this late date it may be 


period brings to our attention 
Nearly 


ment of the system. 
wise for the Cynic to attempt a discussion of 
its workings. 

At the outset we have no hesitation in saying 
that the system has not been a complete success 
in the past; everyone grants that. It was not to 
be expected. Those who were in college at the 


time of the adoption of the resolutions remember 


the bitter fight that was waged in college meet- 
ing for their passage. There was not a strong 
and well-defined sentiment against “ cribbing” 
at that time and it would have been strange if 
mere legislation on the subject by the student 
body had created such a sentiment. A large 
number of men, who would scorn to do a dis- 
honest deed of any sort, took the ground that, 
while they deplored “cribbing” in every form, 
they would never “peach” on a fellow student. 
Therefore they voted against the resolutions 
and threw their influence against the system. A 
considerable number of other students voted for 
the resolutions, but, finding that popular senti- 
ment was not back of them, decided to take 
front seats in examinations in order that they 
might have no occasion for reporting. Withall 
espionage withdrawn it was not to be wondered 
at that examinations came to resemble the man 
of whom it is written, ‘‘and the last state of 


that man is worse than the first.” 


The attempted enforcement of the rules gov- 
erning the system last February, while by no 
means a failure, was not an entire success for 
the reason that it was deemed wise to modify 
them. One feels instinctively that so long as 
we have rules governing such a system they 
must be enforced, if the system is to fulfil its 
mission. 

When we take into consideration these facts 
we need not be surprised at hearing the argu- 
ment advanced “that the honor system is hard 
to sustain and we had better let the whole thing 
go back into the hands of the faculty, to whom 
it properly belongs.” Of course it is hard to 
sustain. We have taken high moral ground and 
it is always hard to maintain one’s position on 


high moral ground. This difficulty is furthey 
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increased by the fact that we have taken the 
high ground under disadvantageous circum- 
But shall that be our reason for with- 
drawing? By no means. That savors too 
much of the faint hearted man. It may be 
the part of wisdom to throw over the system, 
bat we must have some better reason given than 


stances. 


* that it is hard. 


With this in mind we have to face the ques- 
tion of the summary abolition of the honor sys- 
tem. The Cynic maintains that this should not 
be. We believe that the system, inaugurated 
under rather adverse conditions, has been 
enough of a success to warrant its continuance. 
The apparent cleanness of the examinations last 
June is a strong point in its favor. To enforce 
the system calls for united effort. That this 
united effort will not be lacking is the belief of 


the Cynic. 


SESSESEE 


Advertis- What is the reason that the Uni- 
ing. versity of Vermont does not have as 
wide a reputation as it deserves? Not that its 
reputation is not highly creditable—the point is, 
that it should be still more wide spread. We 
enjoy a beauty of situation such as few colleges 
or universities in the country can boast; our 
buildings are such as any institution might be 
proud of, rivalling in completness of scientific 
equipment many of the larger universities. Our 
scientific courses are recognized as first class by 
the best technical authorities of the country. 
And yet it cannot be denied that other institu- 
tions whose advantages are only equal or even 
inferior to ours bear names that are much better 
known. 

Various causes may contribute to this condi- 
tion but we believe that one of the most promi- 
nent is lack of advertisement. In this respect 
the university shows its Vermont breeding. It is 


not a Vermont trait to “boom” things. But 
however commendable conservative modesty 
may be in individuals, it should not be too much 
applied to public enterprises. 


We do not like to criticise those in whose 
hands the welfare of the University rests, but it 
seems to us that too little has been done along 
the advertising line. Methods are not so easy to 
decide on, but magazine advertisements, press 
notices and athletics deserve consideration as 
means totheend. But above all, the preparatory 
school should be considered. It can be best 
reached, perhaps, through the school paper, but 
the playing of occasional games by either varsity 
or second teams with preparatory school teams is 
also very effective. 


These are only suggestions and may in some 
respects be unwise, but we believe that the time 
has come for a more aggressive policy in widen- 
ing the reputation of the University. 


SESLSEES 


University An examination of the new cata- 
Library. logue, that appeared just before the 
Christmas recess, shows that our library has been 
yemembered by the alumni and friends of the 
University. Since the issue of last year’s cata- 
logue there have been 3,100 accessions to the libra- 
ry ; besides the Ware Collection of Photographs 
from the great masters in painting and sculpture, 
which contains about 2,000 pieces, and the Lord 
Vernon Collection of casts from antique gems, 
2,000 in number, the gift of Mrs. Frederick 
Billings. This collection is the largest and most 
notable of its kind in United States. : 


The Chemical reference library has also re- 
ceived large accessions during the past year, the 
result of a subscription paper started last sum- 
mer. The most notable gift being that of 
$1,000, given by F. F. Ayer of New York City. 
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Alumni The Oynic board has finally fixed on 
Number February 11th as the date for the is- 


sue of the Alumni number. A quantity of ma- 


terial is already at hand, but short poems or 
alumni personals would be very acceptable. The 
issue will be more widely circulated than com- 
mon, thus furnishing especial opportunities for 
our graduates to hear from old friends and ac- 


quaintances. To make this scheme successful it 


requires the hearty co-operation of all con- 
cerned. 


FFFFSFFS 


THE SERENADE. 


The day’s harsh sounds are hushed, and as I stroll 
I hear the river murmur. The far line 

Of mountains crimsons as the hours unroll 
The lingering splendors of the day’s decline. 


The twilight deepens ; one by one the stars 
Shine out resplendent, while from bosky ways, 
From grove and hedgerow, fields and pasture bars 
The earth sends forth its vesper hymn of praise. 


The winding highway gleaming through the gloom 
Of this June evening, leads me ere I know 

Close by a pond whose lilies’ faint perfume 
Blends with the music of its overflow. 


’Neath fringing alders whose lithe branches stir 
In dreamy nocturnes, o’er his watery place 
The bull-frog old, a burdened chorister, 
Rasps out the long-drawn minor of his bass. 


A ’cellist of no mean pretensions, he 
With one deep note the mingled strain begins, 
While neighboring crickets swell the minstrelsy 
With the shrill octaves of their violins. 


Unmindful of the leader’s cue, afar 
In darkling thicket, sad erstwhile and mute, 
The gray wood-warbler ventures now a bar, 
Fugue-like, with the soft music of his flute. 


And through the lengthening distance, as the moon 
Low sinks adown the west, from some dense shade 
The plaintive night-owl beats his weird bassoon, 
The last, low echo of the serenade. 
L. EB. D., 799. 


The Passing of the Autograph 
Album. 


Its cover was blue or maroon, embellished—or 
shall we say outraged ?—with a florid gilt design 
wherein the word ‘ Autographs” tilted in- 
securely in a perfect tempest of curlycues. 


Sometimes, upon the more elaborate creations, 
there was a picture of a lady, gowned and _ hat- 
ted in five warring colors, while a smile that 
would have done infinite credit to a tooth-paste 
advertisement. 

Inside were the leaves, rich gold as to edge 
and snowy white as to surface. Here and there 
were delicate pink and blue pages, doubtless for 
those whom its owner delighted to honor. So 
far all was well. 

This album was given to Mamie as an “Xmas 
gift from her loveing friend, Jennie.” Jennie’s 
heart was in the right place, though her spelling 
was not orthodox. All the Mamies and Jennies 
and Carries and Sallies of unsound orthography 
have disappeared. Instead we have Mary, Jane, 
Caroline and Sara, to whom differential caleulus 
and ancient Hebrew are mere pastime. They do 
not have autograph albums—oh, no! but Mamie 
did. 

Papa wrote in it first, of course, and on the 
second page. In a bold flowing hand he in- 
scribed the following gem: 

‘* If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how and when and where.” 

The ink was scarcely dry on that excellent bit 
of advice, when on the fourth page, in small, ir- 
regular, timid-looking writing, appeared : 

“To Daughter Mamie: 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
Your loving Ma.”’ 

Poor, loving Ma! She took that sentiment out 
of a little volume, once very popular, entitled 
“Rive Hundred Select Poetical Quotations for 
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Albums.” It’s wonderful how much of such 
specious counsel was promulgated in those days. 
Be good and let who will be clever, indeed! 
There isn’t one short-skirted Ibsen reading dam- 
sel of your acquaintance who wouldn’t smile 
pityingly at the idea. Reverse it, and it’s all 
right, for the dictum, “Be clever and let who 
will be good,” is the only code for twentieth 
century youth. 

Aunt Susie was the frivolous member of the 
family. It was said that she used ‘‘ Pond-lily 
Face Powder,” and every one had seen her at 
the church festival with a pink ribbon tied around 
her neck, the bow coquettishly placed under her 
left ear. She wrote something real cute, of 
course, and put cunning little dots and dashes 
under every word. Mamie was so pleased when 
she saw it : 

Mamie,—you little toad you, 
I’ve loved you ever since I knowed you. 
Aunty Susie. 

The school teacher, Professor Emerson Jones, 

put himself on record rather humorously, too, 


when he wrote: 
‘‘ Love your teacher, mind the preacher, 
As your conscience tells you to, 
So at death you'll nothing rue.” 


But Mamie’s Sunday school teacher, Miss Ellie 
Martin, was more serious. She felt the respon- 
sibility of a religious instructor and exhorted 
Mamie to: 

‘* Live for those who love you, 

And those who know you true, 

For the heaven that smiles above you, 

And the good that you can do.” 
She wrote 
the “ands” in slanting, and Mamie considered 


Miss Ellie made only one mistake. 


this so very stylish and elegant that she neglect- 
ed the exhortation in gazing upon the conjunc- 
tions. 

Then there were the schoolmates, dozens of 
them. Who doesn’t know that droll, droll crea- 


ture who selected the last page and wrote there, 


with a noble disregard of metre: 


‘* Way back here almost out of sight, 
I write my name just out of spite.” 
The sentimental girl who sat across the aisle 
wished to be considered 


‘* A link in the golden chain of friendship.” 


Tom, who could neither spell nor use capitals, 
but who “knew some French,” laid himself out 


with: 
Cher Mamie 


If writing in albums 
Rememberence insures, 
With the Greatest of pleasure 


Ill write in yours, 
Votre Ami. 


There were others too, such tenses! One 
wrote: : 
‘“* Remember me when far away, 
And only half awake, 
Remember me on your wedding day 
And send me a slice of cake.” 


What would the young person of twelve who 
studies *“‘ Binks’ Higher Rhetoric” and writes 
Spenserian stanzas to order, say to that ? 

The boys at Mamie’s school were an unoriginal 
set. They didn’t get up to poetry or much of 
anything else, but just signed their names to 
“ Yours truly’ or “ Your schoolmate,” or, “ Re- 
member meas a friend.” They’re all grown up 
now and keep shoe-stores and run ice-factories, 
and one of them is a Methodist minister, and one 
of them left home and rose to the eminence of a 
hotel clerk in Syracuse. 

Bessie—her daughters have taught her that 
her name is Elizabeth—who was Mamie’s best 
friend after Jennie, is represented in a clever 
little two-line verse : 

‘** Here I stand upon a stump, 


Come and kiss me, sugar lump.” 


This excited great admiration! But Grace, a 
quiet, sensible little thing, just earnestly desired 
that one ivy leaf of remembrance might ever be 
hers. 

The girls are all married and—yes, and so are 
the boys. Their sons and daughters have ta- 


booed the autograph albam. Tom’s daughter 
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says it is desperately bourgeois—that family will 
stick to French—and even Mamie,now Mrs. Mary 
Something-or-other, one of the cleverest speak- 
ers of her club, and very prominent in the social 
life of Oshkosh, would throw the little old book 
aside in impatience. 

It’s lying up in the attic under a pile of old 
magazines; its advice is useless; its sentiments 
are trite ; its jokes are very, very flat. The ink 
has faded and so have the lead pencil lines made 
by some of its more careful contributors. 

It is just simply out-of-date, and most pitiful 
of all, there is no one in this rapid-transit, elec- 
tric-lighted world of ours, who has time enough 
to be just a little tenderly regretful that its asso 
ciations have passed away. 1n@s 

$49444466 
Op 


Sometimes I wonder what my life would be 

If I had never met thee, dearest friend, 

Or if our intercourse should sudden end 

AnilI should wander on apart from thee. 

When such thoughts fill my mind, I scarce can see 
For dimming tears ; and then I pray, God send 

No future sad, like this, but ever lend 

The blessing of thy friendship still to me, 

For we have found that ours are kindred souls ; 

No thought of one expressed that will not find 

True answering thought ; and from one moved heart 
The wave of kindled feeling swiftly rolls 

To start the tide in sympathetic mind, 

So each in mood of other finds a part. iD. 


SESELELE 
RONDEAU. 


In days of yore each person tried, 
Unchecked by qualms of rank and pride, 
To be the first to cheer and bless 
A fellow-being in distress. 
So spake a pessimist aside. 


No plutocrats could then decide 
That wealth by others’ toil supplied 
Must all subserve their own success, 
In days of yore. 


As thus the man unhappy sighed, 
While all things present de decried, 
The cruel world did straight express 
The wish, that he in righteousness 
Had only lived—and only died 
In days of yore. 


The Smuggler’s Last Trip. 


About two decades ago, when trattic between 
the United States and Canada was developing, 
and smugglers were beginning to make use of 
border lakes and other water-ways in eluding 
custom officers, there lived in a small hut on 
the shore of Lake Memphremagog an old fisher- 
man. 

He was a typical lake fisherman, of small 
stature, stooping shoulders, a face rough and 
small 


weather-beaten with 


cunning eyes. 
This fisherman, commonly known as “Old 
John,’ made regular fortnightly visits to 


a neighboring town to dispose of his fish and to 
get in return tobacco, and the necessities of life, 
when the wind was favorable, going in a large 
sail-boat, at other times, in his old fishing smack. 

For some time before the opening of this 
story the Goverment officers had been aware that 
furs and other valuable merchandise were being 
brought into the States, while goods upon which 
there were heavy duties were being sent into 
Canada; but they were at a loss as to the means of 
transportation. They examined every team com- 
ing into the States, and the force of officers whose 
duty it was to inspect the trains was increased, but 
all to no purpose; the mystery still remained un- 
solved. At length a government detective was 
sent from Washington. This pupil of Baker, 
having satistied himself that the goods were not 
being carried overland, gave his attention to the 
water-ways. Nothing was disclosed until two 
months after the lake began to be watched. 

One night about dusk a sail was seen ap- 
proaching, and as there was a brisk. wind blow- 
ing, it came up quickly, and “Old John” was 
seen at the helm. He soon made a landing, and 
taking two large fish from his boat, started up 
into the town. Detective Farrar observed all his 
movements from his steam launch, and when 
“Old John” disappeared up the street, he care- 
fully examined the contents of his boat. Find 
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ing nothingof a suspicious nature there, he went 
to a bar-room of one of the hotels where he was 
sure that John would be in the course of the 
evening. He sat down in a corner where he 
would be unnoticed. Very soon John came 
in, purchasing liquor, he sat down with two 
elderly gentlemen and soon became rather talka- 
tive. 

The detective remained long enough to find 
out that John had brought a load of goods with 
him, and intended to take some back, then going 
down to the wharf he again examined the boat, 
but discovered nothing. He had hardly finished 
his search when some one was heard approaching 
and the detective scarcely had time to step into 
his launch and shove it noiselessly away, when 
three men came down to the wharf and entered 
the sail boat. After a hurried conversation the two 
gentlemen left the sailboat and “Old John” began 
to row the large boat into the lake. It wasa star- 
light night and a steady west wind was blowing, 
and when the sail was hoisted the boat cut 
through the waves at a good rate of speed. 
Farrar did not wish to follow close enough so 
that the fisherman would perceive that he was 
being pursued, as the detective thought that he 
intended to land his cargo at some out of the 
way place. So the boat was nearly a half a mile 
out, heading for a bluff on the east side of the 
lake when the launch started in pursuit. The 
launch was steadily gaining, when suddenly the 
boat changed its course and headed for an island 
about a mile in the distance. The launch in- 
creased its speed but was somewhat impeded by 
the wind blowing athwart it. 

The sail-boat was driven on by the steady 
wind, while Farrar now made certain that it car- 


ried a cargo of some kind, and confident of ~ 


overhauling the smuggler, ordered the launch to 
be put at a better rate of speed. The engine 
roared and hissed, making the small craft trem- 
ble from stem to stern under the increased pres- 


sure. The launch fairly leapt from wave to 


wave, and the sparks poured from the funnel 
making a fiery trail through the night. 


Now the two boats were opposite the island, a 
hundred yards to the west of it. The smuggler, 
knowing that the race would soon be over, em- 
ployed all hisskill in keeping the launch out of 
his wake; while the detective hurridly prepared 
for the struggle that he knew would ensue before 
he could make a capture. 

Having everything in readiness he went to the 
bow and shouted to the boat, now only fifty 
yards distant, “Haul down your sail.” No answer 
came back, nor was any movement perceived on 
board. Again the detective shouted “Haul 
down your sail, or I fire.’ Suddenly a splash 
was heard, and then everything was quiet save 
the noise of the wind and the pounding of 
the engine. The detective, fearing that the 
smuggler was heaving his goods overboard, 
shouted back an order and the launch shot for- 
ward. The sail-boat, apparently uncontrolled, 
swerved to the left, barely escaping a collision, 
was poised for amoment on the crest of a wave, 
and then went over beneath the force of the fol- 
lowing white-caps. Before it could sink, how- 
ever, it was dashed npon the shore and shattered. 


The detective reached the shore with diffi- 
culty, jumping from the bow waist deep into the 
water. 


The wrecked sail-boat lay upon its side 
about three feet from the water where tlie mys- 
tery that had been troubling the officers for 
months was revealed. The timbers of the hull 
loosened by the action of the waves and broken 
when the boat was cast upon the shore, disclosed 
a false bottom of considerable capacity. On all 
sides of the boat were strewn boxes bound with 
iron, bales of furs, and other merchandise, in- 
tended to bring large profit to some merchant. 

But the smuggler was nowhere to be found. 


He surely could not have escaped into the woods 
without having been seen, thought the detect - 
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ive, and he could not have escaped by swimming 
when the boat floundered, as they had watched 
the waves closely for his appearance. 

The mere capture of the boat was of no ad- 
vantage to them, except a certain satisfaction, if 
the prime object of their chase had eluded them. 
Suddenly an idea came to the mind of the de- 
tective: Why had the boat swerved so suddenly 
and offered its broad-side to the waves? Surely 
the man who had so skillfully guided the boat up 
to this time would not have performed so foolish 
amanoeuvre. The detective could come to only 
one conclusion: When the splash was heard the 
boat was not over one hundred yards from the 
island. “Old John” must have jumped from the 
boat and taken his chances on making the island 
in safety. If he had reached the island his cap- 
ture was certain. If not he had been drowned. 

The launch backed in toward the shore as far 
as possible, and Farrar, removing his shoes and 
heavy coat, witha few strokes reached, it, clam. 
bered over the side, and gave the order to make 
for theisland. Then he, drying himself as best 
he could beside the engine, put on an oiled coat 
and boots, and lighting a large reflecting lantern, 
took a position on the bow, where he could bring 
the light to bear on any point of the island. They 
were drawing near, when the roar of the waves 
breaking on the rocks warned them that it was 
impossible to land. They skirted around the 
island until day-break, examining every nook and 
indentation. On the north-west side of theisland 
where the rocks formed a precipitous wall, they 
discovered acave which they concluded to search 
as soon as daylight came. 

When the wind had abated they steamed up 
to the cave, which was about six feet in height 
and nearly as broad. Farrar again took off his 
heavy clothing and swam up into the cave. 
There, on a shelving rock, was the body of the 
smuggler, terribly mangled. His limbs were 


broken and his head had been crushed when 
dashed against the rocks. Farrar, with the as- 
sistance of the crew, managed to get him aboard, 
and when they reached the town, as no relatives 
could be found, he was interred at the public 
expense, J. 03. 


A Gold Brick Scheme. 


“ Algy” Clifton was a very bright young 
man, in fact he might have earned a comforta- 
ble living at any one of a dozen professions had 
he not been as lazy as he was smart. He made 
a perfect picture of laziness as he lounged in one 
of the upholstered reclining chairs in the smok- 
ing room of the Lafayette Club, of which he was 
janitor. 

The work was light and that suited Algy, and 
while the pay was correspondingly small it was 
helped out by numerous small tips, for Algy was 
a pleasant fellow enough and knew how to make 
himself agreeable. To the casual observer Algy 
appeared very lazy that morning, in fact, how- 
ever, he was working as he had not for months. 
His landlady had at breakfast presented a long 
over-due board bill; a new suit of clothes was a 
pressing necessity in the near future; needless to 
say Algy’s sharp brain was working at its best 
for it was the object of his life to enjoy himself 
with the least possible outlay of energy. - 

Clarence Fitz James, a gilded youth and mem- 
ber of the Lafayette Club, had invited Algy to 
accompany him on a trip to New York, expense 
free, on condition that he, Algy, who had once 
lived there and “knew the ropes,” should be his 
guide to the fast life of the place and at the 
same time keep him from the hands of profes- 
sional gamblers and sharpers. 

‘“The boy has dead stacks of dough, but it’s all 
going to stop at the expenses if I ain’t bright,” 
mused Algy, and that was the great problem. 

“Goot morning, Mr. Cleefton, how you vos 
dis morning ?” 

Algy started up to see a Jew peddler who 
dealt in cheap jewelry and second-hand goods, 
and who was not unknown to Algy who at times 
had resouree to ‘“‘mine uncle.” 

“Oh, that you Isaac, git out, ’m dead broke. 
No, I don’t want to see anything, I tell you,” he 
added, as Isaac advanced rapidly. 
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“ Just von little glimpse. Oh des vas peauties!” 
Isaac had by this time opened his case. 

“ No,I don’t want any, go away, I say,” 
shouted Algy. 

“Vat you tink of dose, dey vus sparkers,hey?” 
Isaac showed aset of about a dozen imitation 
diamond rings, they were really good imitations, 
they sparkled and flashed with great brilliancy. 

Algy looked at them curiously. ‘“ Here look 
mit deez one, only two tollar and a halve,” be- 
gan old Isaac warming up to his work. 

Algy gavea snort. “Two dollars and a half, 
why you old wretch, I haven’t got two car fares 
to my name, besides they’re too steep, I can get 
the same thing fora dollar. I wouldn’t wear 
one anyway.” a 

‘““Oh, my tear young man, but de girl, de 
leetle vomans, she vould vear von, hey,’ said 
Isaac in his most persuasive voice and with an 
attempt ata wink, “but I dell you vot I do, I 
know you, I gifes him you to for two tollar, 
only two.” 

“You old villain,’ interrupted Algy, ‘ I 
don’t want it, clear out,—hold on though.” An 
idea had just struck him. “ [ll give you a dollar 
for this one, not a red cent more.” 

‘‘Oh, my tear Meester Cliften,’ moaned the 
Jew, “ dey gost me more dan dot, I dells you 
vot———”’ 

Suffice to say that after half an hour of wrang- 
ling Algy became the owner of the ring at the 
modest price of one, thirty-five, and it certainly 
was a fine imitation. Algy who had seen dia- 
monds often before could hardly persuade him- 
self that it was not worth at least a hundred dol- 
lars. 

A week later Clarence and Algy were walk- 
Sud- 


denly Algy remarked, “ Hold on a minute Clar- 


ing up Fifth Avenue from Union Square. 


ence,’ and stooped down as though to pick up 
something from the sidewalk. He put it in his 
pocket and said nothing. 

“What was it you found” said Clarence. 


“Hush, not so loud, I’ll show it to you at the 
hotel-” | 

Clarence was all curiosity. A half hour later 
in their room at the hotel Algy produced his 
precious diamond ring. 

“Holy smoke !” exclaimed Clarence after a 
breathless They both 
“Say old man, you’re in great luck. 
Why, it must be worth all of seventy-five dol- 
lars. You aren’t going to keep it are you? If 
you'll sell it Pll tell you what Tl do. We'll 
take it to a jeweler’s.” 

“Not by a darn sight” interrupted Algy. 
“No jeweler in the city is going to know that I 
have thisring. I don’t fancy some one’s claim- 


pause. examined it 


eagerly. 


ing it. I’m going to hang onto it.” 

“He would value it you know” continued 
Clarence, “and [’ll pay you its value. 
ing to get one formy sister anyway.” 

“That don’t goat all. Nota single man in 
this city but myselfis going to see it,” answered 
Algy. 

“But you aren’t going to keep it for good are 
you, Algy?” said Clarence. 

. “Why, I haven’t said I wouldn’t sell it’, said 
Aigy. 

Clarence again carefully examined the ring. 
He had seen many diamonds. “I'll give you 
thirty dollars just as it stands” he said. 

“T don’t think. Why, you said a minute ago 
that it was worth no less than seventy-five,” re- 
torted Algy. “I know something about dia- 
monds myself, I’d let you know.” 

“T was excited” said Clarence. “On looking 
at itagain I don’t believe it’s worth more than 
forty anyway.” 

Thus they bartered back and forth, but with 
the price going up in a way that would have 
made the old Jew die of sheer envy could he 
have seen it. Finally it changed hands and 
Algy that evening buttoned sixty dollars into 
his inside pocket witha feeling of work well 
done. 


I was go- 
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After a time both lads were back in their ac- 
customed places, but Fitz James’ 
never wore the ring, though it was seen often 
on Clarence’s hand. In fact he was very proud 
of it and lost no opportunity of allowing 
its glittering rays to flash to the corners of 
every room he entered. Fitz James’ companions, 
some of whom could not afford diamond rings, 
were very envious of it. One of these whom we 
will call Tommy, had a faculty for betting. Algy 
Clifton again had need of a little money, so he 
buttonholed Tommy one night as he was leaving. 

“Say, Tommy, if I put you onto a dead sure 
thing on a bet will you give me one half and 
keep it quiet ?” 

“Why, sure Algy, give it away quick,” said 
Tommy, who was nothing loth, to find a chance 
of betting on a “dead sure thing.” 

‘Well, never mind how I know, but Fitz 
James’ ring isn’t genuine,” said Algy. 

“The deuce it isn’t,” exclaimed Tommy, “‘come 
that’s going too far, I don’t swallow that, why 
I’ve seen diamonds before—” 

“Hold on,” interupted Algy, “Fitz dear boy, 
thinks it?s genuine, but I paid one dollar and 
thirty-five cents for it right here in S——,so you 


sister 


see.” 

“T see, by G—, but you’re asmart one Algy, 
Ill give you five if I win ten. So long! bea 
good boy.” 

The next evening Tommy stuck close to Fitz 
James. They played billiards a while and then 
Tommy asked to look at the ring. 

“Don’t you think it’s a beaut, Tommy?” said 
Fitz, “I tell you the ladies all admire it ever so 
much.” 

“All right, Clarence, old boy, only one little 
thing, it’s paste, that’s all.” 

“What,” yelled Clarence, in a voice that 
made every one staat, “why it’s worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars, if it’s worth a cent, 
T’ve seen diamonds before, I tell you.” 

“Don’t get excited,” remarked Tommy, “money 


talks; /’ve seen diamonds myself and there’s ten 
dollars that says it’s paste, and we’ll take it right 
up now to old Markham, the jeweler.” 

“Tl take you in a second,” remarked Clar- 
ence, as he covered the ten with another, “and 
it’s the easiest ten I ever got.” 

The whole party adjourned to Markham’s. 
“Mr. Markham,” said Tommy, “I have a ring 
here, and I want to know if it’s genuine. [If it is, 
how much will you ask for one just like it?” 

Markham took the ring and went into a back 
room. He was gone about ten minutes. 

“Tt’s genuine,” he said, “Ill sell you one 
like it for one hundred and seventy-five dollars.” 

Clarence appropriated the stakes, and Tommy 
looked blue. 

“Well ’m up against it for fair, I thought I 
had a dead sure thing,” he remarked. 

“Dead sure things sometimes don’t turn out 
that way,” said Clarence. 

Tommy lost no time in hunting up Algy. He 
found him in the same chair in the smoking 
room in which we first saw him. 

“Say what in thunder did you tell me that 
cock and bull story for last night” he said, “the 
ring’s genuine and I’ve dropped ten dollars on 
your ‘dead sure thing.’ ” 

“Genuine fiddlesticks !” answered Algy, “why 


I bought that ring one morning in this very room 
of old Isaacs, the Jew. You know him; 
ask him when he coines round again, if you 
don’t believe it.” 

“We took it up to Markham’s” continued 
Tommy, “and he said he would sell me its mate 
for 3 

“What?” interupted Algy. 

“One hundred and seventy-five dollars,’— 
‘why! what’s the matter Algy?” 

“Gold bricked!” moaned the huddled heap in 
the arm chair. 

x % * * ** *% * 

It is very easily explained. Clarence had had 
the ring valued on his return, had found out the 
deception, and, knowing that he would hear 
from it sooner or later, had raised the money 
and had the paste stone replaced by a genuine 
diamond. 
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The Washington Alumni Associ- 
ation Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., was held at the Ebbit 
House on the evening of January 5th. The 
event, which was the third of its kind in the his- 
tory of the Association, was remarkable in that 
the entire Vermont delegation in Congress, ex- 
cept Senator Proctor, was present. 

Representative Powers presided at the banquet 
and introduced the following speakers: Pres. 
Buckham, Senator Dillingham, Gen. Grout, Prof. 
J. R: Wheeler, (Dr/ A. FA. King, «Dr. A.C. 
True, Dr. Z. B, Babbitt and H. P. Taplin. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President, Hon. J. A. Kasson; vice-presidents, 
T. L. Jeffords, Judge O. D. Barrett and H. A. 
Curtis; secretary and treasurer, W. A. Orton; 
executive committee, James S. Morrill, Col. L. 
F. Englesby, G. P. Chase and the other officers 
ex-officio. 


SESLELES 
Basket Ball. 


The basket ball management have decided to 
These 
tickets will cost only $1.00, and each student 


issue season tickets for the home games. 


should show his or her interest by purchasing 
one and then attending the games. The seating 
capacity of the gymnasium has been enlarged to 
accommodate 250 and that number only of tick- 
ets will be sold for each game. The season ticket 
will be good for the five following games : 

Cornell, January 17th. 

Colgate, January 25th. 

Goddard Seminary, February ? 

UVartmouth, February 15th. 


Williams, March 2nd. 


Foot Ball Report. 


Below is the foot ball report of the manager 
for the past season, as rendered at and accepted 
by the college meeting held January 9th: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand... .--------- oe Pe =e ae pe ee $ 50 
BAAAGS, CARING nin aioe Wisin tian «aw ow pia tee ae 87 26 
peudent subscripHons .- 5s. 33> 5+ o5 eee cee 713 62 
Ajlumni subscriptiongi: 2. Fee CI 34 00 
Faculty subscriptions -_---2-.---..--..-.... - 12900 
Gate receipts... 5 =. $334.55) 5 J oae ees See 
AyOATAantees 22 = o5s5 soci c open Se ee ee 1,003 25 

Totalicnyes Se ot ee eee eee $2,032 63 

EXPENSES 

(Guarantees ees: <2) coos ce ee ene ‘---- $8370 84 
Supplies “.Vie.2 sli) SU ee 144 23 
incidentale.<5..-234) ee Ee ASS eee 41 09 
Bills of season 1899 2.0202. fe ooo enews i 34 50 
Tennis bills 2. ja2¢ 5.00" we 8 Se ne 21 55 
Coach! sas25-0 seer a ee omen ee one 458 67 
raining table 4 oe ses nee ee eee 34 40 
Advertising 322222223. ic shel hde eee war Pers h i 21 25 
Repairs at ‘Park: 2072 if oo eee ee eae 45 65 
POCO Wa 6 Saget set ao) Le 8 ee 9 00 
(cyl aro See Seem yee 749 30 

otal 2 ove. oisbsst tet eee $1,930 48 


The balance on hand is $102.15, which sum is 
to be expended in buying sweaters and caps for 
the ’Varsity and caps for the second eleven, 
which makes the receipts and expenditures for 
the season balance. 


SESSELEE 


The “Rake Walk.” 


The fourth annual “Kake Walk” was given by 
the students in the armory, some 800 people be- 
ing present. Music fitting for the occasion was 
furnished by Sherman’s band. 

After the parade the following list of special- 
ties was carried out: 

Fairy Queen and Butterfly, Grout and Ship- 
man, Madame Schuman-Heink Jackson and 
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Prof. Chapman Jones, Williams and Larchar, 
Dooley and Hennessey, Barker and Griswold. 

Alabama Troubabours, Members of Glee 
Club. 

Art exhibit, Gibson and others. 

Trapeze Work, The Florentines. 

Kaftir Duel, Pease and Locke. 

African Troupe, Tellier and others. 

Slack Wire Work, Florentine. 

Clubs and Spades (Rubber Men), Smith and 
Kimball. 

The couples walked for the cake in the follow- 
ing order, Clement and Dodge, Simonds and 
Williams, Brown and Brown, Reed and Beach, 
Larchar and Wright. 

The judges, Mayor Robert Roberts, D. J. 
Foster, N. E. Chamberlin, Dr. D. C. Hawley 
and Prof. N. F. Merrill awarded the cake for 
the best specialty to Williams and Larchar and 
for the best walking for the cake to Larchar and 
Wright. 

The following are the Committees that 
had the “walk” in charge: A. H. Grout, 
T. C. O'Halloran, advertising; E. W. Lawrence, 
W. E. Aiken, specialties; G. S. Brand, C. R. 
Hutchinson, seating; J. N. Harvey, tickets; 
H. R. Smalley, programs; D. H. Perry, C. P. 
Williams, J. S. Wright, costumes. 

The entertainment was in every way success- 
ful, some $200 being cleared. 


SESEELES 


Sophomore Hop. 


The annual Sophomore hop was given in the 
hall at the Masonic Temple the evening of Jan. 
4th. The committee from the class having the 
dance in charge consisted of Worthen, Darling, 
Miller, Burbank and Miss Jones. Prof. and Mrs. 
Howes received with the committee. 


ABOUT ECE. 


Aiken has been elected as senior member of 
the Advisory Board. 


Dr. C. 8. Boynton addressed the Chemistry 
Club the night of December 17th, on “The 
Chemistry of Milk.” 


Prof. Tupper is to give an informal talk on 
“The Literary Study of the Bible,” before the 
Y. M. C. A., on Thursday evening of this week, 


Mr. W. H. Crockett addressed the Y. M. C. 
A. at a meeting held December 17th, on “ The 
Opportunities for Christian Service in Jour- 
nalism.” 


The military hop committee has been appointed 
as follows: Smalley, Grout, Pease, Lawrence, 
Brand, Hutchinson, Peck, Welch, Wilder and 
Wright. 


The Histrionic Develings have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Aiken ; vice-presi- 
dent, Auld; secretary and treasurer, Reed ; busi- 
ness manager, Lawrence; property man, Morse. 


Currier 00, H. L. Martin, L. F. Martin, N. 
Kellogg, G. P. Auld 02, J. S. Wright, ©. Mil- 
ler ’03, attended the 79th annual convention of 
the Sigma Phi Society at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, January 2nd. 


Several changes have occurred in the Battal- 
ion recently. Capt.C. N. Thomas has been trans- 
ferred to Co. B, Adjutant E. H. Reed has re- 
ceived an appointment as captain and been 
assigned to Co. C. First Lieut. A. J. McKellow 
succeeds him as adjutant. 
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Prof. Barbour has been obliged to give up his 
work in the engineering department for the rest 
of the year and Professors Votey and Butterfield 
will assume his duties. 


The Junior Class basket ball team met defeat 
at the hands of the Rutland Y. M. C. A. team at 
that place December 21st, by a score of 26 to 6. 
The following men played on the class team : 
Hutchinson, Stearns, Church, Peck and Wil- 


liams. 


The University Botanical Club met with Prof. 
Jones the evening of December 14th, and carried 
out the following programme: The Blueberries, 
Currier ’01; The Blackberries, A. W. Edson 700 ; 
The Raspberries, Sprague 02; The Strawber- 
ries, Strait ’02; Currants and Gooseberries. 
Cummings ’01; The Grapes, C. D. Howe. 


A large delegation from the local Beta Zeta 
Chapter of the Alpha Tau Omega attended the 
seventeenth biennial congress of that fraternity in 
Boston the 26th, 27th and 28th of last month. 
The members of the society in attendance from 
the local chapter were Professors Merrill and 
Tupper of the faculty, R. W. Taft and George 
S. Hicks of this city, and, from the University, 
Messrs. Carpenter, Brand, Wadleigh, Marsh, 
Merrihew, Beach, Eaton, Hutchinson, Riley, 
Simonds, Williams, Phelps and Soule. 


The University Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
went on a trip last week, giving concerts at the 
following places: Jan. 7th, Vergennes ; Jan 8th, 
Brandon ; Jan. 9th, Pittsford; Jan. 10th, Poult- 
ney; Jan. 11th, Bennington; Jan. 12th, Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y. The names of the students who 
went on the trip are: Goodwin, Percival, Camp- 
bell, Phelps, Grout, Baldwin, Hall, Wright, 
Tellier, Martin, Shipman, Gulick, Robinson, 
Miller and Leach in the Glee Club; J. Wheeler, 
Hutchinson, Williams, Shipman, Baldwin, Hunt- 
ley, H. Wheeler, Eaton and Martin in the 
Mandolin Club. The home concert of the clubs 
will be given Feb. 19. 


rrr fo 
Alumni Notes. 


44. On January 15th, Judge CO. L. Benedict 
one of our most honored alumni, died at Hotel 
Buckingham, in New York, where, with his 
family, he was spending the winter. He was 
born in Newburgh, N. Y., March 2, 1824, and 
came in his infancy to Bieter with his par- 
ents, his father having accepted a professorship 
in the University of Vermont. He graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1844; stud- 
ied law with his uncle, the late Erastus C. Ben- 
edict of New York; and after his admission to 
the New York bar became his uncle’s law part- 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopPyYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and ead Mere may 
quickly gees our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest a agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in. the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any soe ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


s«¢ THE BODY BUILDER.?’’ 


MAKES Strong Minds, 
Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 
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ner. He soon acquired a high reputation in his 
profession and when the Eastern United States 
District of New York was established, he was 
appointed by President Lincoln, the first judge 
of that court. He took his seat upon the bench 
March 2d, 1865, and, his court having concurrent 
jurisdiction over the great port of New York, 
the larger portion of the admiralty business of 
that port was attracted to his court by his ability 
and eminence in that branch of the law. 


In July, 1897, he resigned the office, being at 
that time the United States judge of longest ser- 


vice on the bench, with possibly a single excep- 
tion. During his long period of service on the 
bench he was called upon to decide many inter- 
esting, novel and important cases, and his decis- 
ions are cited on both sides of the water as the 
law upon many important points. He was re- 
cognized as an able, independent and upright 
judge.—Free Press. 


57. Thomas 8S. Pease died at his home at 364 
Park Avenue,Chicago,on the 15th of last month. 
H. H. Talcott, Esq., says of him: “No one 
could become acquainted with Mr. Pease without 
being impressed with his great abilities. His 
connection with the firm of Peckham, Brown & 
Packard was due in the first instance to the kind 
offices of Secretary Gage of the United States 
treasury, who wasat that time president of the 
First National bank of Chicago. Mr. Peckham 
being then and now counsel for the bank, Mr. 
Pease, whenever occasion presented itself, testi- 


fied to his belief in the Christian religion and 
was an active worker in as well as member of, 
the church with which he was connected in 
Chicago.”—Free Press. 


’96-Ex.’99. The marriage of D. L. Parker’96, 
to Miss Alice Whitney, ex-99, took place Jan. 
Ist, at East Bethel, Vt. They will reside in 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Parker is assistant engineer 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. 


99. Chauncey G. Austin, Jr., University of 
Wisconsin, ’02, has been chosen to represent 
Wisconsin in her debate with the University of 
Missouri. Mr. Austin is a brother of Warren 
R. Austin, 799. 


98. The marriage of Merton C. Robbins to 
Miss Florence Page took place December 27th, 
at the Unitarian Church in Burlington. They 
will reside in Chicago. 


Ex.00. J. E, Dewey has entered the Medi- 
cal Department of this University. 
sessesee 
Clipping. 
YALE’S NEW SONG. 
From the Yale Alumni Weekly. 


For Yale, old Yale! come join the cheer 
That reigns from age to age, 

The rose-crowned altar of our love, 

Our goodly heritage. 

The sceptre’s might shall wax and wane, 
The kingly cheek shall pale, 

But deep within the hearts of men 
Shall live the name of Yale. 
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REFRAIN. 

Yale, old Yale! 
Though voices fail 

That shout to-day thy name, 
A hundred hearts 
Where one departs 

Shall keep alight the flame ! 
Unheeding clime 
Unawed by time, 

The anthem of thy praise 
For Yale! For Yale! 
For good old Yale! 

Shall ring the endless days ! 


Spirit of Yale that sacred guards 
Our stripling manhood’s home, 

Robed in the hue that holds our hearts, 
The blue of heaven’s dome, 

Thy song has swept the southern seas 
And cheered the Northland gale, 

Till where the foot of man has turned 
There lives the name of Yale. 


When passing years with rev’rent hand 
Have thinned our joyous throng, 

Life’s mellow sunset flush shall find 
Our love still deep and strong. 

Though brows be garlanded with white, 
We'll join the young and hale, 

And hand in hand and heart to heart 
We'll sing the name of Yale. 


THE COLLEGE WORLD. 


The trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are making arrangements for building a 
new physical laboratory to cost about $500,000 

The Harvard Catalogue just issued shows the 
total enrollment of the university to be 5275, of 
which 2840 are under the faculty of arts and sci- 
ence. The gain in the total enrollment over last 
year is 328. 


Harvard and Princeton will not meet on the 
base ball field next spring. The agitation at 
Princeton favoring a re-establishment of athletic 
relations with Pennsylvania, it it said, will bear 
fruit in base ball games between the two institu- 
tions next year. 


The report of Walter Camp, athletic treasurer 
of Yale, shows a balance of $5,000 for the year 
1899-1900 remaining after expenses in every 
branch of sport have been paid. The foot ball 
and base ball associations netted $21,000 and 
$4,000 respectively. These large profits were 
cut down by deficits in other branches. 


Jo You Enjoy Your Pipeé 
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President Faunce of Brown reports that good 
progress is being made toward securing a second 
million dollars for the university endowment. 


The plans of the intercollegiate commission to 
arrange for joint entrance examinations have 
been accepted by Cornell, Columbia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, Colgate, Union, Vas- 
sar, Bryn Mawr, Barnard and the Woman’s Col- 
lege. 

The prevailing spirit in Cornell against co- 
education has taken hold of the sophomore class, 
and there is indication that the women of the 
class will be forced to form a separate class or- 
ganization from that of the men. A Committee 
on Constitutional Revision reported in favor of 
depriving the women of suffrage, and the men 
of the class propose to pass the amendment with 
the help of about half of the women students. 


The director of the Yale gymnasium has pub- 
lished some very interesting statistics concerning 
the freshmen class. Only 43 per cent of the 
class have normal vision, and 18 per cent are 
obliged ta wear glasses. Forty-six per cent use 
tobacco, and of these one-third have begun its 
use since coming to college. The average age of 
the class is nineteen yearsand two months, which 
is eight months older than any class which has 


entered Yale for many years. 


The University of Pennsylvania has just re- 
ceived twenty-nine valuable Greek papyri from 
the Egytian Fund Society. This society secured 
a large collection of these manuscripts in Egypt 


CITIZEN'S COAL COMPANY. 


The best grades of Anthracité and Bituminous 
Coal at wholesale and retail. 


E. A. BRODIE, Treas. and Mgr. 


Howard Bank Building, 


BURLINGTON, - - VERMONT. 
Orders may be left with E. L. Stowe, janitor 
of main college building and will have prompt 
attention. 


and presented them to the various American uni- 
versities. Pennsylvania secured nearly twice as 
many as any other university. All the manu- 
scripts belong to the Greco-Roman period. 
They have been in the hands of eminent seholars 
of Oxford and Cambridge universities, by whom 


they have been translated. 


The financial statement of the Harvard Co- 
operative Society, which has just been made pub- 
lic, shows that the society is rapidly increasing 


the amount of its business in spite of the vigor- 


ous opposition to it by Cambridge storekeepers. 
The co-operative store is able to undersell the 
other stores in Cambridge which deal in students’ 


supplies, so that it enjoys a practical monopoly 
of the student trade. The store is patronized by 
outsiders as well as by students of Harvard and 
Radcliffe, and it seems probable that the opposi- 
tion against it on this account will force the di- 
rectors to limit the privileges of the store to the 
students. Last year $6,948.38 was paid in divi- 
dends to members. The total receipts of the 
society for the year 1899-1900 were $208,928.56. 
Of this $5,000 was during the session of the 
Cuban Summer School. 
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EDITORIALS. 


When the student Lody recently 


A Step 
Backward 
to strengthen the Honor System, and subsequent- 


refused to pass resolutions tending 


ly voted to abolish it altogether, we cannot help 
but feel that a backward step was taken. Of 
course if sentiment was against its enforcement, 
there was no course left open but to abandon it 
wholly, but that such a step was necessary puts 
the college in a bad light. 

It might be wise to simply make the philosoph- 
ical comment ‘“‘what’s done is done’’, and drop 
the matter; but the action of the students opens 
such an interesting field for discussion as to 


college ideas of honor that we cannot pass over 
it without a word. 

Of course the vital question is what reason or 
reasons controlled those who opposed the Honor 
System. First we wish to dispose of the sugges- 
tion that it was the desire to make cribbing easy 
with a view to personal benefit that influenced 
any considerable number. There may be a few 
who would cast their vote to further a deliberate 
plan to crib their way through college. But 
that a large number of such men—no, we will 
not use the word men—that a large number of 
such frauds should exist here we consider utterly 
preposterous. We prefer to believe that some 
slight remnants of that much maligned article, 
the New England conscience, still exist at the 
University of Vermont. 

Manifestly there were two chief reasons for 
the action taken—a desire to avoid responsibility 
and a prejudice against reporting a fellow 
student. When we come to examine them, these 
reasons do not appear very satisfactory. <A 
desire to shirk responsibility is certainly not 
commendable under any circumstances. 

As to the other, we will not attempt to discuss 
the question of the point of honor involved in 
reporting a student to the faculty—that is not 
the question at issue, for under the Honer Sys- 
tem the faculty were not concerned in the mat- 
ter. The reporting was done by the students to 
students, in support of a law passed by the 
student body. 


This was not ‘ 


‘peaching” or 
It is 


to be regretted that an illogical prejudice, gained 


“squealing”, but simply self-government. 


for the most part in preparatory school, should 
result in overthrowing asystem that at least was 
correct in theory and had certainly resulted 
in some good. 
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However, the Honor System has gone for the 
present, but those who voted it down cannot, and 
we trust would not, abolish the good that it has 
accomplished. For the Honor System found 
cribbing far too common and passed over with a 
laugh or a shrug; it left it bearing a stigma of 
disgrace such as is applied to no other offense 
within the college code of morals. 


SESSSELE 


The Athletic The banquet held at the Van 

Banquet. Ness House, January 16, was an 
affair whose success should ensure its annual 
repetition. It was valuable in drawing alumni 
into touch with the athletic interests of the 
University, in bringing faculty and students 
together, and in awakening college spirit and 
enthusiasm. We have nothing .that could take 
its place in the service that it thus rendered. 
Manager Lawrence, to whom its success is due, 
certainly supplied a very real need of the 
University in instituting the athletic banquet. 

The trend of talk at the banquet resulted in 
laying renewed stress on the prosperous outlook 
for Vermont athletics. The tendency to take 
greater care in the election of managers for the 
various teams has already borne good fruit in 
a foot-ball association free from debt, without 
the necessity of using the proceeds of the Kake 
Walk. With the teams on a good financial 
basis, and with the readiness shown by nearly 
all the larger Eastern institutions to arrange 
games, there seems to be no obstacle in the way 
of Vermont’s success in athletics. 


The Free Press, commenting editorially on 
the banquet, expressed the hope that some 
alumnus would take advantage of the proximity 
of Lake Champlain and make it financially pos- 
sible for Vermont to organize a navy. It is 
needless to say that in this hope we heartily 
concur. ; 


Basket Now that such a creditable schedule 

Ball. of home games has been arranged by 
the basket ball. management, it is to be hoped 
and expected that they will be largely attended 
by the students. If any have gained the impres- 
sion that the games are not worth taking the 
trouble to see, they have been misled, as those 
who have seen the games already played will 
agree. 


SEECEESE 


College There isa crying need for a change 

Yell. _ in the college yell, or in its manner of 
delivery. As now given it is utterly unintel- 
ligible. Many freshmen do not know what the 
words of the yell really are. This matter 
deserves action in college meeting, and should 
receive it soon enough to make the improved 
yell familiar before the base ball season opens. 


BESEEEES 


Story of a Stand-Pipe. 


Six men in this country make a business—a 
“profession,” they call it—of cleaning and paint- 
ing stand pipes, the tall, columnlike reservoirs 
that hold the water supplies of many towns and 
small cities—and furnish the pressure for the 
mains of the streets, lawns and residences. The 
vocation is not crowded, partly because the stand 
pipes are not numerous or often cleaned, but 
especially because of the peril attending the task. 

Of the half dozen, James Ware has come 
nearest death and survived. I crawled through 
a water-main hole at the base of a stand pipe on 
which this work was being done the other day. 
Once inside, it seemed like the bottom of a hun- 
dred-foot iron-walled well. Far above gleamed 
a circle of blue sky, with now and then a bit of 
cloud crossing it. Swinging at the end of a rope 
nine feet above the iron floor of the stand pipe 
was the painter. He wielded his brush care- 
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lessly, filling it from a bucket of water-proof 
black paint that dangled beside him. He whis- 
tled as he worked, and the sound came rvaring 
down the huge funnel like the scream of a loco- 
motive. 

He drew himself higher and higher until he 
reached the dizzy rim and looked out over the 
Then 
he loosened the rope, and it whirred through the 


tallest buildings and spires of the town. 


pulleys as he came swiftly down. 

“Scare you?” he remarked, as he alighted 
safely and refilled his bucket. 
this. I’ve been doing it for four years and never 
got hurt yet. 


rb) 


“No danger in 


Jim did, though—he is my part- 
ner 

Then he told me about it. 

“Jim always liked children; he had none of his 
own, and was forever taken up with them in 
towns where he worked. For my part I don’t 
think this is the place for ’em. You.see, we stay 
a week or two in a place, according to how long 
the stand pipes have gone without cleaning— 
and some towns are mighty careless about fixing 
such things. We usually go together, but one 
day the company we were working for got or- 
ders to repair two pipes the same week, and we 
separated. 

“Jim went out toa prairie town in eastern 
Kansas. 
State and had not been cleaned and painted in 


The standpipe was the highest in the 


side for six years, so the job was a long one. 


“Jim settled down at a good boarding-house 
and put his money and package of gold leaf in 
the village bank. We always carry along some 
gold leaf to gilda church cross if we get a 
There is from $50 to $200 in a job of 
that kind, for there aren’t many that want it. 


chance. 


Then he went to work on the standpipe. The 
water was drained out, and he began to scrape 
the rusty iron work inside, putting it in shape 
for the two coats of paint he was to give it later 
on. Every day there wasa lot of boys gathered 


around to see him work. They stopped as they 
came home from school and crawled through the 
main at the bottom inside the pipe just as you 
have this morning. Jim always let ’em do it. 
I don’t like it, but maybe he was right in it this 
time. 

“Of course, there was a lot of men who came, 
too, but they only came from curiosity, and one 
trip was enough. They didn’t come back. But 
the boys were there every day, especially one of 
them, Frank Spach his name was. He used to 
sit for an hour at a time watching the sky at the 
top and hollering questions up to Jim as he was 
painting. 

“The first coat was put on easily, and then the 
second was begun. This is a kind of rubber 
paint that the water will not hurt, and it is slow 
work, as we have to paint it rather thick. Jim 
wanted to quit Saturday night and join me on a 
church steeple job that we had found down in 
St. Louis, and he was putting in every minute 
of his time to finish the second coat. 

“Tt is one of our rules not to work when there 
is a storm, but out on the plains so many clouds 
are floating around that it is hard to tell when 
there isdanger. One afternoon in April the sky 
was filled with scattering shower clouds, and 
there was a brisk breeze blowing that might 
mean anything from a drought to a tornado. 
Jim painted away, with no sight of the sky 
except what was visible through the round top 
of the standpipe. You see for yourself that it is 
only a speck out of the big blue of the prairie 
sky. i 

“The manager of the water-works plant was 
busy that afternoon and did not go out to look at 
the work; the town loafers, who had had their 
curiosity satisfied, cared nothing for it, and Jim 
was allalone. It must have been about 3 o’clock 
that the storm gathered in the northwest. It 
came up with a clean edge, as the western people 
say—that is, there were no clouds ahead of it, 
only clear sky and sunshine. But the storm 
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It had hail and thunder 
in it, and the people were anxious lest there 
might be too much wind as well. But cyclones 
don’t come out of the northwest in the prairie 


itself was an ugly one. 


states, and there wasn’t any danger on that score. 
“The first Jim knew of the storm was when 
the tossing foam-like edge that races ahead of 
these western showers went over the top of the 
pipe. But he was painting half way up the 100 
foot wall and not knowing the country didn’t 
think it meant anything. More clouds went over 
and then came a change of wind that made the 
tall chamber tremble and scared Jim at last. 
He tried to loosen his rope from the pulleys and 
go down but before he did it there was a crash 
as if a hundred cannon had been let off at once. 
The folks of the town were all in tieir houses 
and when they heard it every one expected his 
roof would fall in next. But it didn’t. The 
Now if it had 
been full of water nothing would have been hurt 


lightning struck the standpipe. 


but it was empty and Jim was hanging inside it. 

“Tt is hard to tell what happened just then. 
For my part I think the smoke of the burning 
paint and the blaze of the lightning must have 
made it a mighty gorgeous spectacle but there 
wasn’t anybody there to see it but Jim—and he 
couldn’t. 

“ He had a way of winding the ropes around 
his legs as he sat on his little swing board at the 
end of the long hanger and must have been 
swinging free from the iron walls when the 
stroke came. Then there was the thickness of 
rubber paint between him and the electricity 
and altogether it didn’t kill him. But it did 
something else—it shocked him so badly that he 
fell forward and hung in his guy ropes, limp as 
arag.”’ “I was telling you about the boys— 
well, they didn’t show up that afternoon, either, 
none of them but the Spach boy. He was going 
home from school when the storm broke and 
was right under a cotton wood tree, across from 


the stand pipe, when the lightening struck. He 


was afraid to go on and thought that it would be 
safer in the pipe—he didn’t know he was tempt- 
ing fate that way. So he crawled down through 
the little hole at the bottom of the pipe and got 
inside. Looking up he saw Jim, swinging back 
and forth, limp and helpless, knowing nothing 
and forall the boy could tell, he might be dead. 

“Tt was raining cats and dogs outside by this 
time, just sheets of water and lots of it coming 
into the stand-pipe. The boy was afraid to go 
after help, for Jim might drop any minute, and 
to drop 50 feet on a sheet-iron floor with stone 
and concrete under it, can’t happen to a man but 
once in this world. 

‘Frank had watched the work so much that 
he knew how the ropes were fastened in the pul- 
leys, and as one long rope always touches the 
bottom he could take it in his hand. He shook 
it, and yelled, but Jim was dead gone and didn’t . 
answer. The rain was coming faster and faster, 
and the thunder was roaring every half-minute. 
The boy couldn’t see but one way out of it, and 
he took the very way that would have been con- 
sidered too dangerous by a grown man. Id 
have been scary of it myself. 

“ He climbed the rope. Just think of it! He 
was right under the bucket of paint and Jim. 
Either might tumble on him at any minute. 
Then the lightning was liable to strike the tower 
again and that would mean trouble. But then 
he didn’t know all this, and digging his toes into 
the laps of the sheet-iron he pulled himself up 
hand-over-hand. He was wet to the skin, and 
the rope was slippery, but he didn’t give up. At 
last he was right under Jim’s seat and called to 
him, but it was no use, Jim was unconscious. 

“The good angels protected him, I guess, or 
he couldn’t have done what he did next. He 
pulled himself up to the seat and stood with one 
foot on either side of the man. The he took the 
slack rope below and tied it around Jim until 
there was less chance of a fall to the floor. 
Loosening the rope where it wound around the 
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paint hook, to keep it from slipping, little by 
little, he let himself and Jim down. It took a 
long time because he could use but little rope at 
once, and there was danger of the burden send- 
ing them downward too fast. 

“They did fall at last, but it so happened that 
they were only five feet up and it didn’t hurt 
much. Three inches of water from the storm 
was on the bottom of the stand-pipe when they 
landed, and into it they splashed. The rain was 
still coming in and between the storm and the 
water on the floor they got well soaked. It kept 
the boy from fainting, but it didn’t do Jim any 
good. 

“They dragged him out through the hole in 
the bottom of the stand-pipe and took him to a 
hotel after the boy had given the alarm.” 

“They sent for a doctor from the city and for 
me. I nursed Jim for three weeks before he 
knew me. The doctor said he had enough 
electricity in his system to run a telegraph office, 
but that was an exaggeration. He couldn’t have 
handled much more though. 

“‘ Jim came to after a while, the rubber paint 


was all that saved him, the paint and the boy. 
He couldn’t do it again in a thousand times. 

“Yes, he recovered; but I am alone in the 
business for a time. Jim’s taking three months 
off to steady his nerves. 

“The boy’s the funny thing about that. I gota 
letter from him asking if I wouldn’t take him as 
an apprentice in stand-pipe painting and steeple 
gilding. You’d have thought he’d seen all of this 
business he wanted to—now, wouldn’t you ?”’ 


Me. 
; , 944eees = 


THE WHITE FROST. 
Transformed is earth with fleecy white, 
With feathery flakes of frost the blue, 
And things familiar claim the sight 
Strange in enchantments new. 


The clear-cut air is hushed and still; 
The sun himself these charms impel 
To pause e’er he o’er-tops the hill 
And breaks the frost-king’s spell. 
Above the farm-house’s snow-thatched eaves 
The gray smoke, upward curling slow, 
Incense in this wide temple breathes 
To nature robed in snow. 


The silent trees no more upraise 
Bare arms grotesquely crooked awry, 
But weave with frosted twigs a maze 
Of lace across the sky. 


And now o’er Mansfield’s hoary head 
Flashes an arrowy glint of light, 

And, thick as stars the sky o’er-spread, 
Snow diamonds sparkle bright. 


White robes of ermine o’er the field ; 
Jewels that flash on bush and tree ; 

Yon wood a palace, such revealed 
Aladdin ne’er did see. 


An unseen meaning surely seems 

Half breaking through this vision fair, 
Only to fade in distant gleams 

Like sails through ocean air. 


Baffled, we know nature in vain 
In beauty strives to find a tongue; 
Lost is the language, stilled the strain, 
Known when the world was young. 
JOHN ASHE. 


HESLESLE 


The Beggar’s Dog. 


They found him watching over the dead body 
of ‘his master. No one knew whence he came; 
no one cared to know. ew had noticed him as 
he passed up the valley that day, following the 
stooping form of an old man. During the day 
the master had stopped several times along the 
road to ask for food. Whenever it had been 
handed out to him by the kind-hearted house- 
wives, he had not failed to share it with his dog. 
Toward evening the strange pair were seen mak- 
ing their way out of the thickly settled valley, 
up toward the mountain slope. 

The next morning Morris, the head shepherd 
of the great Allison sheep farm, found the two 


strangers by the road side. The aged beggar, 
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overwhelmed by fatigue, had thrown himself 
down beneath the shelter of a hedge. Rest had 
come to him in the form of death. The faithful 
dog, his only friend in life, still kept watch over 
him, now and then bending down to lick the 
cold hand which the beggar, in his last moments 
of life, had stretched out toward him 

Beneath a grove of pines, a little farther up 
the slope of the mountain, the shepherds buried 
the body of the beggar. The dog stood by and 
watched them until the last shovelful of earth 
had been placed back upon the grave, then the 
lonely animal turned and fled away up the slope, 
and disappeared into the forest. 

Morris, the head shepherd had tried in vain to 
make friends with the dog. Something in his 
actions, something in the almost human expres- 
sion on his countenance spoke of rare intelligence. 
Neither had the old shepherd failed to notice 
that he bore the sure marks, which proved that, 
coursing in his veins, was the pure blood of a 
race beloved of the shepherd, a race that has its 
ancestry in the sheep dogs of the Scottish high- 
lands. 

A few nights later two shepherds, returning 
late from an evening of festivity in the valley, 
saw the form of a dog lying on the mound of 
earth over the beyggar’s grave. They reported 
that the animal had turned toward them as they 
passed. The features they beheld were so un- 
canny, so unlike the features of a dog, that they 
had fled in terror, only to be pursued by the 
strange object. At last fully exhausted, they 
had stopped, and had looked back just in time 
to see the apparition vanish. 

When they related their adventure to the head 
shepherd he laughed, but he did not laugh that 
night, as he stepped outside his shepherd’s tent 
to quiet his two sheep dogs, whose barking had 
awakened him. His faithful friends crowded 
_ close to their master, trembling with fear. Look- 
ing away into the darkness he saw, not far off, 
the beggar’s dog peering at him out of the night. 


Perhaps the old shepherd had imbibed too 
freely from the tin flask that hung in his tent, 
or perhaps it was the dim light that had made 
that face look so weird. Be the cause what it 
might, he made haste to go inside, taking the 
dogs with him and being careful to fasten the 
folds of his tent securely before he went back to 
his couch. Accustomed, as he was, to the lonely 
life and strange experiences of a shepherd, the 
old man could not sleep more that night, but lay 
listening to the sounds without. 

After that the beggar’s dog was often seen, 
but always in the night. Sometimes he was seen 
by the shepherds far up on the mountain slope; 
sometimes scurrying through the fields in the 
valley, but more often he was seen near the lone 
grave up among the pines. 

The simple minded country folk began to be 
uneasy. They feared that silent form that roam- 
ed the country by night. They soon began to 
believe that an evil spirit had taken up its abode 
far above them on the mountain top, to descend 
This 
belief was strengthened by the fact that, for the 


from time to time, bringing ill fortune. 


first time in years, the crops in the valley were a 
failure, and that a new and strange distemper 
had broken out among the flocks on the mount- 
ain side, so that the shepherds were kept busy 
But it 
was not until almost the beginning of autumn 


caring for the sick among their charges. 


that a calamity came that struck terror to the 
hearts of those dwellers of the foothills, and 
caused them to forget aJl other misfortunes that 
the beggar’s dog had brought upon them. One 
night a flock of sheep on the slope was attacked 
by some animal and almost completely ruined. 
Some of the sheep were killed, some of them 
only wounded, and the remainder were scattered 
far and wide over the rough mountain side. 
From that time on, at varying intervals, other 
flocks were attacked in asimilar manner, Inves- 
tigations of the victims proved, beyond a doubt, 
that it was the work of dogs, The inhabitants 
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of that section will not soon forget the weeks 
that followed. The shepherd’s best friend is his 
faithful dog, but his most dreaded enemy is that 
nightly prowler, the sheep-killing dog, which 
comes not to satisfy hunger, but impelled by a 
wanton desire to kill. 

It was not at all strange that every one 
believed the culprit to be the beggar’s dog. Ever 
since his first appearance many and varied 
attempts had been made to destroy him, and now 
the attempts were multiplied and carried out 
with the energy of despair; but they were all 
alike fruitless. He seemed to have the power 
to determine just where danger lurked and how 
to avoid it. Thus it was that the carnage on the 
mountain side continued. Hardly a flock in that 
section escaped at least one of those disastrous 
attacks. Strange, indeed, it seemed, but the 
immense flocks of the Allison farm roamed over 
their wide pasture lands undisturbed. 

* * * 

It was a scene of perfect peace that the harvest 
moon looked down upon. From the valley, 
where nestled the farmhouses, to the summit of 
the mountain the spirit of slumber seemed to 
reign supreme. The mountain top was bathed 
in light, but a shadow seemed to have fallen 
over the valley which the rays of the waning 
moon could not dispel. 

In an open spot, near the upper side of the 
Allison pasture land, a flock of sheep were lying 
at rest, peacefully enjoying the cool autumnal 
night. Suddenly the whole flock started up as 
if the breeze had whispered to them a sugges- 
tion of danger. A few moments later they were 
rushing wildly down the slope, and behind them 
in close pursuit was the gaunt form ofa gigantic 
English hound. The outlaw of the mountain 
had found the Allison flocks at last. : 
~ There was a piteous bleat and a young lamb 
was borne to the earth, to be left with its flanks 
torn and bleeding. The mother, that had 
stopped at the sound of that call, shared the 


- bodies. 


same fate, but not a third; for out of the dark- 
ness of the night, as silent and swift as the 
flight of an arrow, rushed another form. It was 
that of the beggar’s dog. 

Straight at the throat of the hound he flew, 
but the other was on guard. For a moment the 
two beasts glared at each other. Then they met 
in a struggle to the death. 

It was not a brawl of street dogs that followed, 
but a battle of kings; the blood of the English 
dog against that of the Scot. On one side there 
was guilt to hide, on the other the instinct of 
the guardian of the flocks. 

They fought in grim silence, the only sound 
being that caused by the movement of their 
The ground became damp with the 
blood of both, and still they fought on, ever 
pressing closer and closer in the deadly embrace, 
ever seeking that fatal grip. At last the fangs 
of the beggar’s dog were buried deep in the 
throat of the hound. There was a low, almost 
human moan, a desperate attempt to get free. 
Then they both lay still. 

A few moments later came the sound of men’s 
voices. The beggar’s dog started up. He tried 
to flee, but his days of strength were past. 
Slowly and painfully he dragged his bleeding 
body away from the scene of battle, away toward 
the mound of earth beneath the pines above him. 

The voices drew nearer, and the light of a 
lantern was thrown full upon the form of the 
beggar’s dog. He did not try to escape now. 
He did not know that they were seeking him, 
nor did he know that the blood stains upon his 
white breast added to his danger. There was 
the sound of a smothered curse, tlien the report 
of a rifle, and the beggar’s dog lay dead upon 
the mountain side. 

As the shepherds passed on to their homes 
that night they came upon the dead body of the 
hound. Examination showed tufts of wool still 
clinging between the dog’s teeth. This and the 
evidence of a hard battle on the body of both 
dogs revealed the whole truth, and the shepherds 


understood why it was that the Allison flocks 
had so long escaped the scourge of the mountains. 


ALEX. 
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BALDUR THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The Norsemen tell how the mighty Baldur, 
Whose face beamed joy on the gladdened world, 
Was slain by the evil craft of Loki 
And down to the realm of Hela hurled. 
Then the bright gods turned away in anger, 
In fear and sorrow men bowed the head, 
And the dark Earth mourned till Valhalla echoed 
‘‘Baldur the Beautiful is dead.” 
He sleeps unchanged in the dusky twlight 
That shrouds the land of departed men, 
And the world shall sink in gloomy shadows 
Till the mighty Baldur come again. 
But when at length all men shall mourn him ; 
When every creature’s heart shall burn 
With love for his world-lighting beauty, 
Baldur, awakened, shall return. 
Then shall the sun unfold its splendor, 
And streams shall laugh, and all birds sing, 
And man, with heart grown warm and tender, 
Shall strike with joy a loftier string. 
Long—ah, long is the sleep of Baldur— 
Not from this earth has Loki fled, 
And the Midgard world in gloom still falters, 
‘‘Baldur the Beautiful is dead.” 
And yet—and yet when the spring grows greener, 
And the leaves flash dew, and unroll the ferns, 
A whisper thrills through exultant nature 
“Baldur the Reautiful returns !” 


SEELESEE 


The House of Pansa. 


To one interested in the classics or in the 
customs of the brave days of old, the most at- 
tractive feature of a trip to Saratoga is a visit to 
the Pompeia. This is a reproduction in detail of 
the house of Pansa excavated at Pompeii. 

Pausing a moment to note the salutation, Salve, 
on the pavement in front of. the house, the visitor 
enters and draws a long breath as the door shuts 
behind him and he feels that he has gone back 
through the centuries to the year 79. On the 
floor of the vestibule he sees the fierce dog pic- 
tured with warning words, cave canem, which, 
however, do not serve to turn him from his pur- 
pose. 


In the Atrium one is disposed to linger 
beside the cool impluvium, the eye wandering 
down the vista that lies in front, taking in the 
sight as a whole, before examining the detail of 
rooms. | 


Beyond the Atrium is the private sanctum of 
Here are busts of an- 


Cabi- 


nets, also, containing facsimiles of papyrus man- 


the master of the house. 
cestors, family records and genealogies. 


uscripts. 


The cubicula seem small to us of modern ideas, 
but they are surprisingly comfortable; notwith- 
standing lack of windows. Indeed it is a sur- 
prise that the house is as light as it is, with only 
the roof openings to light it. The rooms are 
plentifully supplied with reproductions of Roman 
lamps, and it does not detract swch from the 
effect to have them hung up and used as gas fix- 
tures. 

The walls of the balneum or bath room are — 
noticeable, decorated with a representation of 
sea water, with fishes swimming all about in it. 

In the library are cases containing collections 
of lamps, plans of excavated Pompeii and fac- 
similes of various caricatures. 

A room of great interest is the triclinium. 
This contains a round table partly surrounded by 
a couch on which the family reclined at their 
meals. It was thought that the number at dinner 
should not be less than the number of the graces 
or more than the number of the muses. The 
couches and tables were of a size proportionate 
to this rule. On the table are models of dishes. 
On the other side of the kitchen is the summer 
triclinium. This is open and is pleasantly shaded 
by vines. Here the table and surrounding couch 
is oblong. The kitchen, or culina, which is be- 
tween the triclinia, contains a brick stove, spits, 
and models of the loaves of bread as they were 
found on excavation. The wall over the stove 
is made hideous by a painting which represents 
two enormous serpents under whose care are 
placed various articles of food. Next the winter 
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triclinium is a large hall for banquets and feasts. 

On the left side of the building, opposite the 
library, is the picture gallery. Over the doorway 
of this room is a picture which shows that the 
ancients were not without a sense of humor. A 
cricket is driving a pheasant, and this is said to 
represent Nero and Seneca. 

The ceilings are remarkable in beauty and va- 
riety, a different pattern appearing in each room. 
Paintings are numerous, and statues of graces and 
As one 
wanders through the house, even to the farthest 


goddesses are found in great profusion. 


rooms, he hears the gentle tinkle of the water in 
the impluvium. The light is of a subdued 
nature, very pleasant after the glare of a hot sun. 
The visitor comes to the conclusion that the Ro- 
mans knew well how to plan a house most com- 
fortable for their climate or for our summer, but 
of a kind not fitted for severe winter weather. 

Coming back to the entrance one is unwilling 
to depart but feels an impulse to turn back and 
go all through again and again, snch a fascina- 
tion does the place exert. One is thankful for 
the privilege of seeing this bit of antiquity be- 
fore his time has come to cross the ocean, and it 
but strengthens himin the resolve that sucha 
time shall come. 


Bees. L). 


SESSESLE 


BECAUSE—— 


Her conversation is discreet, 
But coming from a maid so sweet 
_ Brings words unto my lips, which said 
Would prove.my heart beyond my head. 
Of common matters does she speak, 
The topics of the day or week, 
And I make answers of the same, 
But oft my sentences are lame 
Because——The reason you will know 


If you have ever found it so. 


ABOUT COLLEGE 


Cassius R. Peck, 02, has been elected man- 


? 
e 


ager of the foot-ball team for next season. 


H. J. Adams has been elected to serve on the 
College Nominating committee by the Sopho- 
more class. 


Manager Martin of the Musical Clubs is ar- 
ranging a trip through the eastern part of the 
State for the second week in February. 


The following committee has been elected by 
the Junior class to bring in nominations for the 
Junior promenade committee: Waddell, Wheeler, 
Woodward, Hubbard and Harvey. 


The College body at College meeting January 
16 voted to abolish the honor system—the disa- 
bilities on certain students, however, to remain 
until the time set by the conference committee. 


The date of the local presentation of ‘The 
Silent Woman” by the Histrionics has been ten- 
atively set at March 27. A trip by the cast into 
surrounding territory, extending into vacation is 
contemplated. 

.The Histronic Develings have elected the fol- 
lowing new members: Perry, ’01, Peck, Harvey, 
F. F. Martin, Robinson, A. O. Smith, ’02, Ship- 
man, Mack and Simonds, Baldwin, Dane, Huteh- 
inson, Miller, 703. 

In addition to the home schedule, Manager 
Peck of the basket ball team has in mind two 


trips. All the dates have not been filled for a 
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trip about the middle of February, but two 
games in March have been arranged for, one 
with the Washington Continental A. A. at Sche- 
nectady, March 14, and one with Union College 
at Fort Edward, March 15. 


The Varsity basket ball team was defeated by 
Cornell at the local Y. M. C. A. gymnasium on 
the night of January 17, by a score of 16 to 6. 
The game was an exciting one and characterized 
by many sensational plays. The work of the 
Vermont team was very satisfactory, though the 
team was rather weak at throwing goals. The 
game deserved a larger attendance from the 
There were about 150 spectators. 
The line up: Cornell—Forwards, Sloat and 
Townshend; centre, Burnels; guards, Morrison 
and Steele. Vermont—Forwards, Gray, Bassett 
and Brey; centre, Fogg and Peck ; guards, Peck; 
Lemaire and Lemaire. Umpire, Harris; referee, 
Ryder. Score—First half, 6-4; second half, 16-6. 


stndents. 


Vermont defeated Colgate at basket-ball in 
the Y. M. ©. A. gymnasium, January 25, by a 
score of 8 to 6. The Colgate team were superior 
to Vermont in passing, but the activity of the 
home team prevented too frequent trials for a 
goal by the visitors. Colgate had the best of the 
game in the first half, but Vermont showed a 
decided improvement in the latter part of the 
game, which enabled her to finally win out. The 
game was characterized by considerable rough 
playing, fouls being called frequently on both 
sides. The attendance was not large—in fact 
much smaller than the merits of the game de- 
served. 

The line-up: — 

Vermont—Centre, R. Peck; forwards, Bray 
and Gray first half, and Lemaire and Lemaire 
second half; guards, O. Peck and Brookes. 

Colgate—Centre, Vose; forwards, Kirkwood 
and Burt; guards, Bussell and Swett. 

Score—First half, 5-6; second half, 8-6. 


Rules Governing Examinations. 


The faculty have adopted the following rules 
governing exaniinations : 

1. The conductor of an examination shall 
furnish a blue-book, on which he shall have in- 
scribed his name or initials, to each student to be 
examined, and no student shall bring to the ex- 
amination room any book, paper, notes, or any 
written or printed matter, unless by express per- 
mission, and the blue-book so furnished shall 
contain all the student’s work in the examination, 
whether tentative or final, and without any 
mutilation of the book. 


2. All communication between students dur- 
ing examinations, any and every method of giv- 
ing, receiving or using assistance, 1s prohibited. 
A student convicted of violating this rule will be 
deemed guilty of a serious’ breach of good faith 
and honor and will be punished accordingly, even - 
to the extent of exclusion from the University. 


3. A student who leaves the room during an 
examination before completing his work shall 
not be permitted to return. 

' 4. Every student shall be required to hand in 
his blue-book or blue-books before he leaves the 
examination room. 


~ 


5. No student who fails to appear within ten 
minutes of the time scheduled for the examina- 
tion shall be allowed to take an examination 
unless by special permission of the examiner. 


6. The time for beginning examinations shall 
be 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. 


SESESESES 
Athletic Banquet. 


The College banquet held on the night of 
January 16, at the Van Ness House, was an 
unqualified success. Students, alumni and mem- 
bers of the faculty turned out to the number of 
130, filling the dining room with a jolly company 
of merrymakers. All present, to judge by the 
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sentiments of the speakers and the enthusiasm of 
the rest of the diners, derived so much pleasure 
and benefit from the affair that the advisability 
of making the banquet an annual occurrence is 
obvious. The speakers represented almost every 
stage af the University development during the 
past fifty years, and the exchanges of ideas, and 
the opportunity for the students to hear from 
the alumni and faculty on the subject of athletics 
was extremely beneficial to all concerned. 

President Buckham acted as toastmaster, and 
the other speakers were as follows: Mayor 
Roberts, 69, Prof. Howes, Hou. Henry Ballard, 
61, Prof. Tupper, Dr. Lyman Allen, ’93, ex- 
Mayor Peck, 70, Capt. Morse, Base Ball Manager 
Brand, and President Grout of the Senior class. 

The first and second foot ball elevens and 
athletic managers were entertained as guests. 

The committee in charge of the banquet, Law- 
-rence, Lee, F. Taylor, Burbank and Derby. 
deserve great praise for the success of the under- 
taking. ; 


SEESESES 


Y. M. C. A. ITEMS. 


Sunday, March 10, has been fixed upon as the 
“Day of Prayer” at Vermont. Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks, Cornell 98, nowa travelling secre- 
tary of the student department of the Interna- 
ional Committee, is to be the speaker. 


’ 


An effort is being made by the Missionary 
Committee to provide a modern library for the 
association room. Letters, asking for contribu- 
tions of money and books, have been sent to a 
large number of the Alumni. The answers re- 
ceived thus far have been very gratifying. 

Prof. Tupper gave an informal talk before the 
Y.M.C. A. on “The Literary Study of the 
Bible.” After suggesting the influence of the 
inspired word on such men as Bunyan, Ruskin, 
Lincoln and the leading English poets, and a 
brief discussion of the metre, the speaker passed 


to a consideration of the Bible as literature. The 
idyllic,didactic and dramatic phases were brought 
out by citations from Ruth, Proverbs and Job. 
The talk, illustrated by apt quotations and full 
of the highest appreciation of the literary side of 
the Bible, was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion. 
Wilder, Percival and Robinson rendered musical 


A male quartette composed of Gulick, 


selections. 
$4446466 


ALUMNI NOTES. 

64, Med. 68. Dr. Edward 8S. Peck has just 
been elected president of the medical board of 
the City Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. Dr. 
Peck has been a visiting surgeon to the City 
Hospital for twenty years, and is now the senior 
oculist. Dr. Peck is also president of the medi- 
eal board of the Sir Moses Montefiore Home for 
Chronic Invalids, one of the most prominent 
Hebrew charities of New York. The latter is a 
private charity, whose property is estimated to 
have a value of over one million dollars. Dr 
Peck’s old Burlington friends will be glad to 
know of the distinguished success he has 


achieved in his profession. 


Med. ’85. Dr. Luther Newcomb, manager of 
the United States Clothes Pin 
Montpelier, died recently of Bright’s disease. 
Dr. Newcomb was a graduate from the medical 
department of the University of Vermont in 
1885. From that time until 1898 he was a prac- 
ticing physician in Lynn, Mass. He went to 
Montpelier on the retirement from active busi- 
ness of Gen. Stephen Thomas, his grandfather. 
He was prominent in Odd Fellowship, and was 


Company in 


universally respected. 


86. EF. H. Crandall, who for twelve years 
past has been superintendent of the Burlington 
water works, was recently elected President of 
the New England Water Works Association, an 
organization having a membership of some 600, 
in which are- included representatives and spec- 
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ialists in every division of the field of water sup- 
ply engineering and maintenance. The associa- 
tion publishes a journal which is a recognized 
authority on the subjects treated and its meet- 
ings afford, both formally and informally, unex- 
celled opportunities for obtaining information in 
regard to the smallest as well as the most im- 
portant details of the water works construction 
and maintenance. 


94. A.B. Tracy has secured the position of 
city engineer at St. Albans, Vt. 


04. G. K. Sprague attended the Dairymen’s 
convention, held a short time ago in this city. 


95. Norman Webber has entered the second 
year class in the Medical department. 


98. °D. H. Udall is demonstrator of anatomy 
in the Veterinary college of Cornell University. 


99. LL. E. Daniels has secured a position as 
professor of Latin and Greek in the Rockland 
Military Academy at Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 


Med. Ex.’02. Henry Lamb is attending 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


CLIPPINGS. " 


ROSES OF PERSIA. 


Dead on the grass lie the roses of Persia, 

Dead in my heart is the flame of the East ; 
Visions of love that her coming awakened 

Fled when the morning of passion had ceased ; 
Chords that had trembled with echoes responsive 

Died when the touch that provoked them released. 

GEORGE A. K. SUTTON. 
in ‘The Morningside.” 


SELSELES 
ECHOES. 


A blast of thunder broke above the world 
And all the mountains huge and hoar 
Reverberant grandeur down their valleys rolled 
In answering roar on roar. 


A red star shown upon the midnight main ; 
And in the hollow of the flood 

Out of the dark its image forth again 
Flashed like a drop of blood, 


The breath of violets, blown by wandering airs, 
Came soft across the waving lea ; 
And all my heart, stormed by a thousand cares 
Laughed with the thought of thee. 
W. B. HOOKER. 
in Yale Lit. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


* THE BODY BUILDER.” 


MAKES Strong Minds, 
Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 

oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

Tf you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
ANTEED PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 
ISH, 

Suits to Orders. a caeee see ee $18.75 to $25.00 
Trousers to Orderso. satdceeeees $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


You 
Wear 


Trousers 


? J. W. MCAUSLAN CoO, 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mer. 
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THE SOLDIER'S TOAST. 


We are met on the eve of the battle, 
As sons of a brave land should ; 
And to-norrow—who recks of to-morrow ? 
For the songs and the wine are good, 
And our comrades’ laughter is round us, 
And regret is a thing apart. 
So come! to the song of the glasses— 
I drink to the girl of my heart! 


You will toast to a happier fortune, 
To the end of endless wars; 

You will toast to the land that bore us 
And her fair, far-fluttering stars. 

And never a heart but will quicken 
As the dear, old songs upstart ; 

But I pledge to tenderer memories— 
I drink to the girl of my heart ! 


By your thoughts in the clear, calm midnight, 
With you and your God alone ; 

By your dreams in the hush of summer; 
By the prayers you have never known ; 

By the name of some girlish playmate ; 
By the love no seas can part, 


I charge you to drink to the toast of toasts— 
I drink to the girl of my heart! 


Nassau Literary Magazine. 
SEELESES 


BASENESS. 


That man is base who never yet 

The power of love or plighted troth 

Hath felt, nor Friendship’s subtile chain 

Close ’round his heart its golden links 

Hath bound, nor Brotherhood hath moved 

And stirred his sordid soul and made him feel anew. 


And base is he who cannot taste 
Another’s joy or feel that grief 


’ That rends his brother’s heart in twain. 


Such man as this can never see 

The richest beauties of the earth 

Nor feel the joy of human hearts aglow. 
Aj, Mai 18h. 


in ‘*The Ozark.” 


Jo You Enjoy Your Pipe? 


If not you have never tried 


BOSTON SLI 


Guaranteed not to bite the tongue. 


25¢ per box. 


A mild fragrant smoke. 


F, Asranam & Son, Makers, Boston. 


L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 


TRY 


AVEAUFTOTOLOHU LOO HOTU TOON 


“GOLDEN 


WEDDING” 


HIGH GRADE 10c CIGAR. 


LE. 
©; C. TAYLOR. © Go, 


Proprietors. 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice was pre- 
sented by the students of Boston College at 
Christmas time. 


A new hall of natural history has recently 
been dedicated at Trinity. Among the distin- 
guished guests present were Bishop Potter of 


New York, Bishop Niles of New Hampshire, 


President Hadley of Yale and President Carlin - 


of Williams. 


The corporation of Harvard has decided to 
abolish the veterinary school at the graduation 
of the present year’s class. This action has 
been necessitated by the fact that the accounts 
of the school have shown a deficit every year. 


The regulations of the Dartmouth faculty re- 
garding examinations are as follows: “No stu- 
dent shall bring books, paper, notes, or written 
or printed matter of any kind unless requested 


to do so by the examiner ; all communication be- 
tween students, or the rendering of assistance in 
any form during an examination is forbidden. 
Any student proven to have been dishonest in 
examination shall be deemed to have forfeited 
his right to be a member of the college, and shall 
be permanently separated therefrom.” 


The relative strength of the ten leading Am- 
erican universities is as follows: Harvard 5,250, 
Columbia 3,729, Michigan 3,346, Yale 2,474, 
Pennsylvania 2,656, Cornell 2,645, 
2,025, Chicago 1,680, 
Hopkins 622. 

Capt. Campbell of the Harvard foot-ball team 
has made the statement that foot-ball relations 


Wisconsin 


Princeton 1,194, John 


with Pennsylvania will not be severed next fall 
because of the McCracken incident. 

~ The Dartmouth basket ball team defeated the 
Cornell team at Hanover, January 18, by ascore 
of 26 to 12, or 13 goals to 6. 
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CoPYRIGHTS &c. 
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quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
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Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
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year yur mouths, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,25#2rosewss, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


For 
Men and Women. 


Tufts College Medical School. A four 
year course. 
Tufts College Dental School, formerly 


Boston Dental College. A three year 


course. 


BOTH SCHOOLS LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS, 


For catalogue of either school, or other in- 
formation, address the secretary. 


CHAS. P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. CO. C. Patterson, in the January number 
of the Outing, gives the following as the All- 
American foot-ball eleven : 

Starbuck (Cornell), fullback. 

Chadwick (Yale), and Morley (Columbia), 
halfbacks. 

Daly (Harvard), quarter. 

Bachman (Lafayette), centre. 

Brown (Yale), captain, and Hare (Pennsylva- 
nia), guards. 

Stillman (Yale) and Hale (Yale), tackles. 

Hallowell (Harvard) and Smith (West Point), 
ends. 

Substitutes in the line—S. Dodds (Wesleyan), 
Nichols (Annapolis), Bloomer (Yale), Lawrence 
(Harvard), Trout (Lafayette), Wright (Colum- 
bia) and Oleott (Yale). 

Back of the line—Fincke (Yale), Sawin (Har- 
vard), Kendall (Harvard), Inglis (Wesleyan). 


As to the report that Cornell and Pennsylva- 
nia have been asked by the University of Wis- 
consin to enter crews in an intercollegiate re- 
gatta at Chicago, it is stated by the authorities at 
Cornell that nothing has been heard relative to 
such a regatta. Two regattas have already been 
arranged by Cornell, one for her second crew 
with second eights from Pennsylvania and Co- 
lumbia, to take place on Lake Cayuga May 30, 
and the ’varsity regatta, to be held at Pough- 
keepsie July 3. To the latter Cornell expects 
Wisconsin to send ’varsity and freshman eights. 
Harvard is anxious to send a second crew to the 
Cayuga regatta, but it is doubtful if it will be 
sanctioned. The Harvard first crew will row 
only Yale this year. . 


Arrangements are being made for a return 
track contest between Yale and Harvard and 
Oxford: and Cambridge this summer. 


Oxford and Cambridge will play a cable chess 
tournament with Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Columbia in April. 


The Chinese residents of San Francisco came © 
to the aid of the University of the Pacific on 
New Year’s eve., by subscribing the last thou- 
sand dollars of the $60,000 debt which the 
Methodist denomination set itself to the work of 
liquidating before the dawn of 1901. 


In the course of agricultural extension work at 
Cornell, which is still in formation, there have 
already been enrolled over 4,000. There is now 
outlined a four-years’ course of agricultural exten- 
sion work. The first three years are correspond- 
ence work, taking up year by year the main divi- 
sions of agriculture. In the first year’s work, the 
subject isthe soil, formation and management, the 
plant, and how it derives its food from air and 
soil. The second year is given up to a general 
survey of cattle feeding, including the growth of 


fodders and compounding of rations. The third- 


year course is new, having been worked up by 
Professor Craig last fall. It is on the general 
subject of horticulture. The first lesson deals 
with the tree, its parts and functions, using it 
to illustrate the fundamental principles of horti- 
culture. The second comprises the general 
problems of orchards, and later ones will deal 
with specific problems, The sixth “lesson” in 
each year is a review of the other five, and con- 
tains a list of correct answers to all questions 


asked in the quizzes attached to them. 


Yale has adopted, for three years, a scheme of 
financial support for the branches of athletics 
which are not self-supporting. Outside of base 
ball and foot ball about $9,000 is needed an- 
nually for athletic purposes. This is to be raised 
in the next three years by an annual assessment 
of $7 on each student. 


The Harvard Classical Club will present a 
Greek play next March. “The Birds” of Aris- 
tophanes has been selected and the last two acts 
of the comedy will be given. 
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VoL. XVIII. UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT, FEBRUARY 11, 1901. No. 14. 


Some Alumni of the U. of Vf. 


The University of Vermont has reason to be 
proud of the character and attainments of the 
men and women who have passed under her 
direct influence, and are enrolled among her 
alumni. From every State in the Union and 
from nearly every country in the world comes 
benedictions upon alma mater, pronounced by 
those who are winning name and fame and, what 
is far better, are benefiting humanity. 

In choosing from the long list of alumni a few 
names for special treatment, the writer has been 
embarrassed, not by the scarcity, but by the 
abundance of subjects from which to choose. 
The men whom we must pass by in this short 
paper are in many respects the peers of those 
whose names appear here and whose achieve- 
ments we briefly trace. 

To the long list of great statesmen who form 
the glory of the American Republic, Vermont 


has contributed a number all out of proportion 
to her extent of territory or her population. And 
among the number of the sons of Vermont, to 
none was the word great applied with more pro- 
priety than to Jacob Collamer, of the class of 
1810. His reputation as jurist, statesman and 
Christian gentleman is unsullied by any act for 
which he, his State, or, his alma mater ever had 
occasion to blush. 

Jacob Collamer was not a pampered child of 
wealth. No “flowery beds of ease” were his 
while he was a student here. He felt the neces- 
sity of strict economy ; and it was his custom, as 
he climbed the hill from his humble home on 
Battery street on his way to college, to go bare- 
foot, carrying his shoes in his hand until he 
reached the college park, where he put them on. 
It was the rule in those days that students 
should wear shoes during college exercises. 

Graduating at nineteen, young Collamer began 
the study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 
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1813. 
preme Court of Vermont. 


At forty-two he was a judge of the Su- 
Thirteen years he sat 
upon the bench as Judge, either of the Supreme, 
or of the Cireuit Court. A brother Judge says 
of his judicial opinions: ‘For accuracy of learn- 
ing, terseness of statement, clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of style, I do not know where 
they are excelled.” 

In 1843 he was chosen a representative in 
Congress, and held that position until called into 
the cabinet as Postmaster-General by President 
Taylor in 1849. On the death of the President, 
Collamer retired to private life, but was almost 
immediately chosen as Circuit Judge. In 1854 
he was elected to a seat in the United States 
Senate, where he served his country well until 
death called him from his labors in 1865. 

The conspicuous greatness of the man appeared 
at its best in the Senate. 
ing through the most critical period of its history 


The nation was pass- 


and its very life hung in the balance. The slave 
oligarchy had its hand on the helm and forced its 
opinions into law. Jacob Collamer, though not 
an abolitionist, wasa hater of slavery and set 
himself sternly to oppose the extension of the 
terrible system. | 

One of the struggles between the opposing 
forces on the floor of the Senate is thus described 
by Charles Sumner: under the influence of the 
President of that day, backed by Jefferson Davis 
in the cabinet, an illegal government was set up 
in a distant Territory, which in defiance of the 
people there, proceeded to institute an infamous 
“Black code,” borrowed from slavery. The 
Representatives of slavery in both Houses of 
Congress, with their Northern allies, indifferent to 
human rights, and greedy only of political power, 
sustained the President in his disregard of a 
fundamental principle of the Declaration of 
Independence “that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” The 
contest was unequal. On one side was a strug- 
gling people, insulted and despoiled of their 


rights; on the other side was the President, with 
all the vast powers of the Republic, and 


with a ereat. political party yielding an unhesit- 


The contest reached the Senate 
Naturally it came before the Com-_ 
mittee on Territorities, where, happily, the good 
cause was represented by Jacob Callamer of 
Vermont. The interest increased with each day 
and when the committee reported, a scene without 
example among us ensued. 


ating support. 
Chamber. 


The reports of committees are usually handed 
in and ordered to be printed; but now, at the 
impassioned call of a senator from South Caro- 
lina, the report of the committee whitewashing 
incredible outrages was read by the chairman at 
the desk of the secretary of the senate. For 
two hours the apology for that usurpation 
which had foisted a black code upon an inof- 
fensive people sounded in the chamber while 
the partisans of slavery gloated over the seem- 
ing triumph. Mr. Collamer followed with a 
minority report, signed by himself alone, which 
he read at the desk of the secretary, standing 
face to face with the senate. Jesse D. Bright 
was at the time president of the senate, but he 
had installed in the chair on that momentous oc- 
casion, none other than that most determined ar- 
tificer of treason and drill-sergeant of the rebel- 
lion, John Slidell, who sat behind, like Mephis- 
topheles looking over the shoulder of truth, 
while the patriot senator, standing before, 
gravely unfolded the enormities that had been 
perpetrated. The report which Mr. Colla- 
mer read belongs to the history of ‘the country ; 
but the scene comes clearly within the domain of 
art. In the long life of our departed friend, it 
was his brightest and most glorious moment be- 
yond anything of honor or of power, whether in 
the cabinet or on the bench. For what is office 
compared to the priceless opportunity, nobly 
employed, of standing asa buttress for human 
rights ? 

Mr. Collamer was the author of the bill passed 
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July 13, 1861, which gave the war for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion its first congressional 
sanction and invested the President with new 
power, and his influence on legislation in all the 
dark period of the war was second to none in the 
senate. 

Strong and fearless in opposing his enemies, 
he was no less so in withstanding his friends 
when he thought them to be in the wrong. 
Among his last utterances was a speech opposing 
the assumption by President Lincoln of power 
to institute permanent civil governments in the 
He contended that the President’s 
power was military and temporary and that con- 


south. 


gress alone could lay the foundation of perman- 
ent peace ; and his opinion prevailed. 

His successor in office has thus summed up his 
life: “I never have known a man who came 
nearer attaining the full measure of what I be- 
lieve to have been the great object of my prede- 
cessor in the performance of all the duties of 
life from the humblest to the highest, to be a 
just man before God and his fellow men.” His 
statue stands beside that of Ethan Allen in the 
capitol at Washington. 


The class of 1825 gave to the world one of the 
great educators of the time, George Palmer 
Williams, whose enduring monument is the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Dr. Wil- 
liams life was devoted to higher education. It 
was spent not in the “fierce light” which ac- 
centuated the services of Collamer, but in the 
quiet of the halls of learning. He began his 
career as a teacher in 1828, when he became an 
instructor in the grammar school of Kenyon 
college. 
languages in the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1841 he began his connection with 
the University of Michigan,and to the time of 
his death in 1881 he was vitally interested in the 
development of that institution. At one time 
Dr. Williams constituted the entire faculty at 
Ann Arbor and for ten years he was the virtual 


In 1831 he was chosen professor of 


head of the university. To him more than to 
uny other one man is due the present greatness 
of the University of Michigan. | 

In the class of 1838 was John Gregory Smith, 
who graduated at the age of twenty. He was 
associated with his father in the practice of law 
in St. Albans until 1858 when the father died. 
One of the legacies inherited by John Gregory 
was an interest in the Central Vermont Railroad. 
This road was in the last stages of decay and 
burdened in every conceivable way when Smith 
was chosen chief manager in 1858. An ordin- 
ary man would have quailed before the task of 
bringing order and prosperity out of the choas 
and ruin everywhere in evidence. But John 
Gregory Smith was no ordinary man. He man- 
aged the affairs of the road so well that at his 
death he left the Central Vermont system npon 
a sound financial basis, with 850 miles of track, 
excellent equipment, connections advantageous 
to the company and to the public, and an enorm- 
ous traflic. 


He was one of the incorporators of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and _ its 
president from 1866 to 1872, and even apart 
from his achievement in connection with the 
Central Vermont road he would still rank among 
those whose enterprise and sagacity have con- 
tributed to the commercial prosperity of the 
country. 

It is not, however, for his services in arailroad 
magnate that the people love the memory of this 
man, but itis for the services he rendered the 
nation during the dark period of civil war. In 
1858-9 he was a member of the State Senate. 
In 1860-1 and ’62 he represented St. Albans in 
the House, being chosen speaker in 1862. He 
stood faithfully by Gov’s. Fairbanks and Holbrook 
in their administrations and when the time came 
to choose a successor to Gov. Holbrook, John 
Gregory Smith was looked upon as the man of 
all men to guide the affairs of the State in that 


critical time. He received the unanimous nom- 
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ination of the republican party for governor in 
1863 and again in 1864 and was triumphantly 
elected. Some one has said of him: ‘‘ A worthy 
successor of Gov’s. Fairbanks and Holbrook; a 
worthy compeer of Gov’s. Andrew and Morgan, 
Morton and Curtin, he nobly led the State in its 
magnificent contribution of valor and sacrifice to 
the heroic patriotism which the times demanded 
and in which Vermont has never been found 
wanting.” 

Governor Smith was the common soldier’s 
friend. He visited them in the camps and on 
the battlefields, he comforted them in the hos- 
pitals, he ministered to them as the Master 
taught His disciples to minister, and his name 
is luminous to-day because of what he did for 
his country and the Vermont boys at the front, 
when North and South were struggling in the 
grip of war. Weare proud to claim him as a 
son of U. V. M. 

Modern times has given to the calvinistic 
school of theology no stronger nor more logical 
defender and exponent, William 
Greenough Thayer Shedd, who graduated from 
this University in 1839. It was doubtless here 
that the bent of the young man’s mind was de- 


than was 


termined by intimate contact with the master- 
thinker the Rev. Dr. James Marsh, at that time 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
Here were developed the two most distinctive 
traits of Dr. Shedd’s intellectual character—the 
philosophical and literary. 

It was not until the winter after his gradua- 
tion that he made a confession of his faith in 
Christ, and almost coincident came the convic- 
Gradu- 
ating from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1843, he became pastor of the Congregational 
church at Brandon, where he remained until 
called in 1845 to the chair of English Literature 


tion that he was called to the ministry. 


by his alma mater. Here, during seven years, 
his moral and religious, as well as mental influ- 
ence, was exercised upon the student body. 


In the theological discussions of his day, Dr. 
Shedd chose to stand with the “ old school” and 
it was an exponent of that phase of Calvinistic 
belief that he was elected to the chair of Church 
History in Andover Seminary, 1854. After 
nine years of successful work at Andover, Union 
Theological Seminary made him Professor of 
New Testament Literature, and in 1874 trans- 
ferred him to the chair of Systematic Theology. 


In 1888 Dr. Shedd’s monumental work, The 
Dogmatic Theology, came from the press and 
was at once recognized as one of the ablest and 
most valuable expositionsand defenses of Calvin- 
ism that had appeared in America. It remains 
to-day as one of the standards of theological 


teaching. 


Dr. Shedd’s tendency toward the philosophy 
of Coleridge would naturally have led him into . 
the “new” or liberal school of theological 
thought, but his regard for the “ historic spirit?’ 
held him to conservitism. His voice and pen 
were potent in maintaining that the teachings 
of Dr. Charles Briggs were not consonant with 
Presbyterianism. Not that he was a retrogres- 
sionist for he believed in progress and improve- 
ments in theology ; but “he distrusted whatever 
was new or local in theologising if it did not 
show that it was also a legitimate historical pro- 
duct.” 

In Dr. Shedd were combined in unusual de- 
gree, profound piety, broad scholarship and ex- 
Professor DeWitt says of 
him: “Speaking only of English writers, unless 
we accept John Henry Newman, not since Cole- 
ridge, and not often before Coleridge, has so 
fine a gift of literary expression been em- 
ployed, throughout a long life in the exposition 
of the loftiest subjects in Philosophy and The- 
ology.” 

In the class following that of Dr. Shedd the 
University graduated Henry Jarvis Raymond, 
who gave to the public Harpers’ Monthly Mag- 


azine and the Mew York Times. On gradua- 


quisite literary taste. 
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tion at the age of twenty he began the study of 
law and was admitted to the bar. He came in 
contact with Horace Greely and was induced to 
He was soon launched on 
On the establishment 


write for the press. 
his career as a journalist. 
of the Zribune in 1841, Raymond became asso- 
ciated with Greeley; but the two giants could 
not agree and in 1848 Raymond left the Z77- 
bune and became editor of the Courier and En- 
guirer, He fought many an editorial contest 
with (sreeley and maintained his position with 
honor. It was during this period that he be- 
came the literary adviser of the Harpers. Un- 
der his direction they began the publication of 


Harper's Magazine in 1850. 


In politics Raymond was at first an anti- 
slavery whig. He was prominent in the organi- 
zation of the Republican party in 1856. His 
party affiliations were not of a cast-iron nature 
for we find him supporting Stephen A. Douglass 
in 1858. 
member of assembly, two of them as speaker. 


He was member of Congress in 1864-6 and sup- 


He served his state three terms as 


ported the reconstruction policy of President 
Johnson. 

Raymond is best known, however, as_ the 
founder of the New York Times. The first issue 
of that paper was dated September 18, 1851, and 
from the very first the Times was recognized as 
one of the very best newspapers in the country. 
The editor was fearless to defend what he thought 
to be right, and to oppose what in his estimate 
was wrong. This, many times, brought him into 
He did not spare 
even the immortal Lincoln when the President 


conflict with his own party. 


pursued what Raymond considered a hesitating 
policy. As an editor he has written his name 
beside Greeley, Weed, Dana and others whose 
names are highest on the yoll of honor. 

Among the more recent graduates, was one who 
is now coming to prominence as a student and 
teacher of philosophy—John Dewey of the class 
of 1879. Recent developments in Leland Stan- 


ford University affairs brings Dewey’s name 
again into prominence, as the associated press 
announces that he has just been tendered the 
chair of Philosophy in that institution. 

After graduation from the University of Ver- 
mont Dewey took postgraduate work in John 
Hopkins, from which institution he received the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1884. The 
same year he became an instructor in philosophy 
in the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 
In 1886 he was chosen assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, in 1888 professor of mental and moral 
philosophy, and in 1889 he was settled in the 
chair of Philosophy as full professor. When the 
University of Chicago was fully launched in its 
successful career its trustees determined to have 
the best teachers in the country, if money could 
secure them. In some instances heads of minor 
colleges and universities resigned their positions 
It was 
therefore no small compliment to John Dewey 
that the trustees of Chicago University should 
ask him in 1894 to accept the chair of philosophy 
in the institution whose interests they sought to 
promote. 


to accept professorships in Chicago. 


Dewey accepted tis position, and up 
to the present time has enjoyed a constantly in- 
creasing popularity. 

During the years since receiving his doctorate 
Mr. Dewey has written several works of recog- 
nized merit in his chosen field. His treatment 
of certain of the more important of Leibnitz’s 
works has placed the philosophy of that wonder- 
ful man within the reach of English speaking 
students in a way to win great appreciation. 

Dr. Dewey is more than the “dry as dust” 
philosopher. In spite of his delving into the 
musty philosophies of former days he displays 
He has the 
happy faculty of taking the best from the past and 
making it do service in the busy and practical 


nothing of staleness or pedantry. 


present. 
In this connection it is interesting to note a 
new departure in university education which 
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Dr. Dewey originated and which for that reason 
is known as the “Dewey School,” though its 
real name is the ‘ University Elementary 
School.” This is a department of the University 
of Chicago in which Dr. Dewey is working out 
some psychological principles of education. The 
principles upon which this school is based are 
described by Mr. Dewey in his little book, “The 
School and Society.” The Dial of August 16, 
1900, says of the school, that there are undoubt- 
edly more eyes fixed upon it to-day than upon 
any other elementary school in the country. 
The same article in speaking of the book says. 
‘Small as it is, it is not impossible that the book 
will come to hold some such prominence among 
the pedagogical books of the time as the school 
itself is now holding among the schools of the 
country.” 

Space forbids entering into a detached descrip- 
tion of the school and the pedagogical ideas from 
which it emanated. The interested reader is re- 
ferred to the book, by Dr. Dewey already men- 
tioned, also to ‘‘My Pedagogical Creed” by Dr. 
Dewey and to interesting articles in the Chau- 
tauguan of March, 1900, and the Journal of 
Education for September 15th, 1898. 

In a word, however, the school may be said to 
stand for the absolutely natural development of 
the child mind on the lines of manual training. 

Among the rising generation of philosophers 
none has greater promise than John Dewey, 
whom the University of Vermont is glad to in- 
scribe on her list of Alumni. 

These men, chosen from the many who might 
have been chosen with perhaps equal propriety 
for notice in this paper, have been successful. 
Their attainments are a constant encouragement 
to others who come after them to strive to accom- 
plish something worth while in this world. Their 
lives have been a proof of the words of the poet : 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
Joun L. Fort, Jr., 1900. 


Winooski, Vt., Feb. 5, 1901, 


THE OLD DAYS. 


Old friends, old comrades, here’s a health, 
A cup of greeting to you all, 

Where’er the evening shades of life 
Around your faithful spirits fall. 

A hand to you, and a health to you. 

And golden memory’s wealth to you, 

For the old days, 

For the old, care free days. 


I scarce can think those days are gone— 

And yet, like dreams, they are no more, 
And one by one your faces, friends, 

Are turning toward the other shore. 
Then hail to you, and farewell to you! 
And the cups shall clink a knell to you 

For the old days, 
For the old, care free days. 
How few of us will ever meet 

Again this side the narrow stream ! 
And even if our hands could touch, 

We’d seem like figures in a dream. 

It’s youth, sweet youth, good bye to you ! 
And we are ghosts that cry to you 
For the old days, 
For the old, care free days. 
Sit quiet, friends, and think it o’er, 

Aye, think how sweet the old days were! 
Seek not, weep not; take memory ; 

Let’s have a loving cup with her— 

A cup with her, and a song with her, 
And a sitting still and long with her, 
For the old days, 
For the old, care free days ! 
JAMES BUCKHAM, 
Class of 1881, in Munsey’s. 


FFFFSSIFS 


The Beaver Group in the 
Museum. 


The beaver is already very rare in all parts of 
North America, and is apparently on the way to 
speedy extinction. 

For this reason it is especially important that 
well mounted specimens of the animals and of 
their work, be preserved in our museums. Such 
specimens are not at all common,even in the great 
collections, and it is cause for hearty congratula- 
tion that our own museum has just come into 
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possession of what is, probably, the finest exhibit 
of the sort to be found anywhere. 

The accompanying illustration is from a pho- 
tograph of the new group. It is designed to 
show a bit of landscape in the heart of the great 
Maine woods, where the beaver is still found. 
The locality was visited by Mr. W. E. Balch, 
who prepared the group. Mr. Balch camped at 
this place for several weeks, making studies and 
collecting specimens for his group. It is only 
just to say once for all, that the work has been 


executed from beginning to end with the utmost 
fidelity to nature, everything being so far as pos- 
sible, represented exactly as it was found in the 
forest. 
only of very great scientific value, but one that 


Moreover, we have a group that is not 
is also artistic and beautiful. So far as has been 
practicable, all the materials used are genuine 
and were brought from the beaver settlement in 
the Maine forest. At the time the studies were 


made, which was late autumn, a little snow had 
fallen and then partly melted, hence the patches 
seen on the ground. The pond was, as is shown 
in the model, edged with ice, and the leaves had 
fallen from the trees. 

This home of beavers is occupied by a family 
of nine, five of which appear in the picture. A 
study of the illustration will, perhaps, give one a 
better idea of the group than any description, 
still it may be well to call attention to the more 
important features represented. 


Ce 
ne 


On the right of the picture is the dome-shaped 
lodge, which in this case is of medium size, that 
is, about five feet high and ten feet in diameter. 
On top sits a two-year old beaver looking out 
for the approach of any enemy. From this sen- 
tinel down to the pond is the road over which 
the animals run up and down until, as may be 
clearly seen, a well worn path is produced. The 
beaver seem very fond of running over this road, 
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Often when a bit of tree is to be placed at the 
bottom of the lodge, it is first carried up the 
road and then down again before it is finally put 
in place. When on the lookout, if a beaver sees 
an enemy approaching, he brings his tail down 
with a loud slap and all take instant alarm and 
dive into the pond. The side of the lodge op- 
posite that shown, is cut away so that the con- 
struction of the walls and the interior may be 
seen. The former are very often thick and are 
built up of sticks and mud. The floor of the in- 
terior is a few inches above -the level of the 
water, and here on a bed of lay are a mother, 
and two babies about six weeks old just begin- 
ning to eat the bark from their first sticks. 
These are all in the lighter summer fur, as the 
young are born in May. The only entrance to 
the lodge is through a circular opening under the 
water through which the animals pass by a 
short tunnel up into the nest. On the opposite 
side of the illustration is seen a small hillock 
where the beavers have been at work, as the 
stumps and chips abundantly show. The stump 
on top of the hillock is unusually large for beaver 
cutting, being twenty-six inches in circumfer- 
ence. Usually much smaller trees are chosen. 
This tree, however, was cut down, cut in short 
pieces, carried a mile and a half and put into the 
wood pile under water for winter use as food, all 
between nine o’clock at night and daylight the 
following morning. All that was left of a tree 
sixty feet high was the stump seen in the pic- 
ture. The beaver near this stump is one of the 
finest, a splendid three-year-old in winter fur. 


Scattered about the stumps are numerous 
chips not unlike those produced by a human 
wood-eutter. They are not mere gnawings, but 


veritable chips two or three inches long and half 


as wide. The work is done almost entirely at 
night. When a tree is cut through and falls, all 


the beavers run into the water and hide. By and 
by, if nothing happens to alarm them, they one 
by one cautiously come out and at once begin to 


cut the tree in sections which can be carried 
away. ‘The tree cutting is fall work and is for 
the purpose of getting a supply of wood with its 
bark for winter food. The cut pieces are car- 
ried down to the pond, as the young beaver just 
in front of and to the right of the balsam tree in 
the group is carrying a bit, and then put into 
what is called the wood pile. This pile is placed 
under water near the entrance of the lodge and 
when the pond is frozen over and the family can 
no longer go into the woods after food they get 
it from the wood pile going out from the nest 
under the ice and dragging in one stick at a time 
as it is needed, eating the bark, and late in the 
season, when supplies are scant, the wood also. 
In summer trees are not cut, but the food con- 
sists of the bark of small bushes, roots, ete. 
The favorite food is poplar, but if necessary, yel- 
low birch, willow, maple, ash and some other 
sorts of bark are eaten. The wood pile is seen 
in the group, but being under water it does not 
show in the photograph nor can the large beaver 
beside it be seen. ) 


The pond does not appear to advantage in the 
illustration. In the model it is exceedingly 
pretty and a very perfect imitation of actual 
water. It occupies all the space between the 
dam in front and the lodge and hillock. A 
beaver group would be very incomplete without 
a dam and here we have thirteen feet of a dam 
that was originally over a hundred and eighty 
feet long. 


of full size. 


Except in length, the dam shown is 

It is constructed of the logs and 
sticks from which the bark was peeled in past 
winters, of drift wood, stones, sods, anything 
As in the 
present instance, they like to build when they 


that the animals can lay hold of. 


ean about growing alders since these aid greatly 
in keeping the dam in place. On the dam are 
two beavers two years old. The one on the right 
is holding a large stone after the manner of 
beavers which he has brought to place on the 


dam, 
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The water does not flow over the dam, but 
trickles through it. The object of these dams is 
to make ponds, and the ponds are necessary be- 
cause the entrance of the lodge must be under 
water and this requires a depth of two or three 
feet at least. 


lynxes, wolves and other enemies would not wait 


If the lodge were open to visitors, 


for an invitation to enter and make a speedy end 
of the whole family. 

It is also necessary that there be water of some 
depth in order that the wood pile may be placed 
in water that will not freeze for it must, as we 
have seen, be accessible during the winter. 

Sometimes, for reasons not always evident, a 
beaver will begin to cut down a tree and then 
leave it. On the extreme left end of the dam is 
an instance of this. It is a goodly willow stump 
from which sprouts have grown. One season a 
beaver began to cut this, but after making quite 
a beginning, as is evident, he left it and the next 
year it sent out the sprouts seen. During this 
season the same, or another, beaver again at- 


tacked the tree, but after gnawing awhile left it. 


Another example may be seen on the right 
slope of the hillock just behind the young beaver 
carrying the stick. By close examination of the 
picture, two stumps can be seen. The smaller 
and more distinctly shown is cedar, a wood which 
the animals do not like, the larger at the right is 
poplar. This poplar tree was partly cut through 
one season, but the beaver coming upon the hated 
cedar as he made his cut gave it up and left. 
The next season a second cut was made higher 
up, that which is at the top of the stump, the 
former cut being that below, and this time the 
tree was cut down and carried to the wood pile, 
but though the cedar was also cut down, as it 
must be to get it out of the way, it was left as it 
fell. 

There are numerous minor points to which at- 
tention might be called, but those noticed are at 
least sufticient to show how much of the life of 
the beaver is told by the group we have been ex- 


amining. Iam quite sure that many who visit 
the museum will tarry long and with increasing 
delight at the beaver group. 

It is no more than fair to Mr. Balch to add 
that the illustration fails as any illustration must, 
to do justice to the artistic quality of this splen- 
did group. Iam sure that all who examine it 
will feel that it is the work not only of an ac- 
curate observer and well informed naturalist, but 
also of a true artist. G. H. Perkins. 


FPPSSIFS 


Judge Charles L. Benedict 
oLass of 1844. 


Hon. Charles Linnaeus Benedict, eminent as a 
jurist, was born in Newburgh, N. Y., March 2, 
1824, being the oldest son of George Wyllys 
Benedict, (who was for 23 years, 1825-47 a Pro- 
fessor inthe University of Vermont), and Eliza 
Dewey, of Sheftield, Mass., of a family well 
known for the distinction attained by a number 
He came 
with his parents to Burlington in his infancy ; 
fitted for college in the Burlington Academy, 
entered the University in 1840, and graduated 
in 1844, in the class of which Hon. Frederick 
Billings and Bishop W. B. W. Howe of South 
Carolina, were members. After teaching for a 
year in St. Albans he went to New York city, 


of its members in public service. 
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where he studied law in the office of his uncle, 
Hon. Erastus C. Benedict, a noted lawyer of 
that city and chancellor of the Board of Regents 
of the New York University. In 1847 he was 
admitted to the Bar of New York and became a 
member of the law firm of Benedict, Burr and 
Benedict. In 1861 he was elected to the New 
York Assembly. Henry J. Raymond was 
speaker of that body and Benjamin F. Tracy, 
afterwards secretary of the Navy, a prominent 
member, and with Judge Benedict they formed 
a triumvirate, which largely shaped the legisla- 
tion of the Empire State at that critical period 
in national affairs. When, in 1865, the Eastern 
Judicial District of New York was created by 
Congress, with concurrent jurisdiction over the 
port of New York, Mr. Benedict, having al- 
ready attained distinction in his profession, was 
appointed Judge of the District by President 
Lincoln, it being the last judicial appointment 
made by the martyr president. Judge Bene- 
dict took his seat upon the bench March 2, 1865, 
and occupied it for thirty-two years, being one of 
the longest judicial careers in our national his- 
tory, exceeded in duration only and but slightly 
by the period of Justice Stephen J. Field on 
the bench of the U. 8. Supreme Court. Judge 
Benedict’s eminence in the branch of practice 
relating to maritime law, took into his court the 
greater proportion of the many cases relating to 
shipping, brought before the U. 8S. District 
Courts of New York. During his long and 
laborious service on the bench he was called 
upon to decide many cases involving new and 
important points of law. His decisions were 
hardly ever overruled on appeals to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, and his decisions established new 
principles in maritime law, which are respected 
in that branch of jurisprudence on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The Brooklyn Eagle said of him, with truth: 
“Tt is not too much to say that Judge Benedict 
won long and strong fame, as probably the most 


learned judge in Admiralty in the Nation if not 
in the World.” Judge Benedict also sat in the 
U.S. Cireuit Court in his district, and held court 
in criminal cases in New York city, winning 
high reputation as a just, incorruptible and fear- 
less judge, who, while administering justice tem- 
pered by mercy, permitted no guilty man brought 
before him, however rich and influential, to 
escape the righteous penalty of his crime. 

Judge Benedict resided in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
until his retirement, which took place by resig- 
nation of his office, July 10, 1897. He had also 
a summer home on Staten Island, where he spent 
most of the later years of his life, in gradually 
failing health. He passed away quietly, as if in 
sleep, January 8, 1901. Judge Benedict was 
twice married, first, in 1855, to Rosalie, daughter 
of the late Abner Benedict, Esq., of New York. 
She died two years after, leaving an infant son, 
who was the judge’s only child. In 1873 Judge 
Benedict married Mrs. Sarah S. Cromwell of 
New York, by whom he is survived, as also by 
his son, George Abner Benedict of Wheeling, 
Mo., who graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1881. Judge Benedict was a loyal son 
of his alma mater, always interested in the wel- 
fare of the University and until his health failed, 
a frequen! attendant upon its Commencements. 


SEEELELE 


TO HER BUCKLE AND ITS ‘ BEAU.” 


When I consider how thy days shall go 
Beyond ‘‘the madding crowd’s ignoble” stare, 
And never, save at night, thy station fair 

Wilt leave, true alway to thy spoused ‘‘beau,” 

Chased buckle, chaste as she who decked thee, O, 
And she whom now thou servest, faithful, there ; 
I wonder why one toils with so much care 

To fashion what was never made for show? 


‘In life’s hard school” we many lessons learn, 
Remember few, their source so small, but when 
From friends the lesson, hearts respond and burn, 
For mem’ry clings to friends, if friends, and then 
We give our lives in toil. This sure return: 
Some things do serve that are not seen by men. 


Dec. 22, 1897. ELLEIN, ’96, 
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EDITORIALS. 


In this issue. we place before 


The New 


Gymnasium. the alumni and friends of the 


University, a cut of the new 
gymnasium, accompanied with an article by Presi- 
dent Buekham. 
chimerical ; enough money has been subscribed 


The gymnasium is no longer 


to warrant beginning the structure, and work has, 
in fact, already been begun on the foundation. 
But although the success of the enterprise is as- 
sured, we would not have friends of the Univer- 
sity infer that there is no further need of money 
to carry the work to its ultimate success. The 
response to the appeal for funds has been gener- 
ous, but not as generous as might be desired. 
The plans provide for a building ample in 
dimensions and complete in equipment. The 
desirability of such a building at the University 
of Vermont, needs no argument. What we wish 
to call attention to, is the opportunity of those 


who have the interest of the University at heart, 
to do it a good turn. Every dollar subscribed 
will add to the success of the project. In behalf 
of the students of the University who have so 
long waited for the hoped for gymnasium, we 
appeal to the alumni to respond to this call to 
show their loyalty to their Alma Mater. 


SESELESS 


The In the past, a great deal has been 
University said about “coliege spirit” in the 
Spirit. University of Vermont. The 
Cynic from time to time has used 
it asa text, it has been referred to in college 
meetings, and the impression has often been con- 
veyed that undergraduates and alumni of this 
college are lacking in this important character- 
istic. 
We believe not. We believe 
that the misapprehension arises from a wrong in- 
terpretation of the phrase, “college spirit,” and 
from a failure to understand the character of the 
typical Vermont college man. 


Is this true ? 


With many, “college spirit” is synonymous 
with enthusiasm. Must we then conelude that 
love for one’s college home is inseparable from 
bon-fires and college yells, and that loyalty to 
Alma Mater is to be measured by noise? {Is not 
the spirit of a college rather that which gives it 
its individuality, a subtle influence that works 
upon those who work within its doors, and sends 
them out with certain marks upon their charac- 
ters that time may strive in vain to wholly erase? 

It may be that Vermont students are less en- 
thusiastic than those of some institutions; if so, 
may it not be because they have a truer sense of 
proportion—a clearer recognition of what it is 
worth while to be enthusiastic about? It may 
be that Vermont alumni say less about college 
loyalty than do some others; might it not be 
because they think more? Ask a Vermont 
graduate why he did not go to any of the other 
New England universities, and the chances are 
that he will not argue the question with you, but 
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somehow you will fail to move him to any ex- 
pressions of regret. 

Vermont is not lacking in that individualty 
which constitutes the real college spirit; and if 
that spirit was to be summed up in a word, we 
should say that our University stood for self-re- 
liance. Men who hold the making of their own 
lives; who are forced by circumstances to take 
life seriously, who weigh matters carefully, may 
well lack somewhat in enthusiasm; but.there are 
qualities that lie deeper and rest on a firmer 
What the results of this 
spirit have been, the records of our alumni show; 


basis than enthusiasm. 


they have not—most of them—been men who have 
shone with a dazzling brillianey, but they have 
. been men who have held positions far above the 
average, men by whom many an undertaking in 
the realms of statesmanship, business, science, 
and abstract thought, has been carefully and 
steadily carried to success. 


SELES EESE 


To the When the alumni receive this issue 
Alumni. of the Cynic, containing a small slip 

of paper pasted within, we hope they 
will see matters in the proper light—and sub- 
scribe. No alumnus can keep in the closest 
touch with his college, who does not take the 
college paper. Whether or not it comes up to 
his ideal, it will serve to turn his mind frequent- 
ly to the old, familiar halls, where he helped to 
wear the hollows in the wooden stairs and polish 
the recitation room seats to the detriment of his 
clothing. By all means take your college paper. 


SELESELSE 


THE GYMNASIUM. 
A Statement and an Appeal by 
the President. 

Though among the foremost in securing many 
good things essential to the modern university, 
our Institution is late in getting a Gymnasium. 
This is not owing to either lack of effort or lack 


of demand. For the last twenty years the Uni- 
versity’s appeal for means to build a Gymnasium 
has been incessant. On every public occasion 
when a favoring sentiment could be aroused, the 
call has been sent forth. Every new impulse in 
the development of athletics, every athletic vic- 
tory, every defeat, has been turned to account 
as an argument for a Gymnasium. Coupling 
with it the need of a Drill Hall for the Military 
Department, Senator Morrill lent to the com- 
bined effort the powerful aid of his appeal to 
the Legislature and to the public. But neither 
the “Morrill Hall,’ due and appropriate recog- 
nition of his great services to the state, nor the 
generous gift of some friend appreciating this 
opportunity to render to the University a great 
service-—a gift which would have so happily 
blended with and rounded out the other gifts 
which have so enriched our University home— 


has come to a reality. 


And certainly this condition of things is not 
due to lack of demand for a Gymnasium, 
whether considered relatively or absolutely. 
In all these years, few things have been more 
coveted for the University, few privations have 
been more keenly felt. A Vermont winter be- 
gins early to prevent out of door exercise—at 
least in ways available in student life—and lasts 
long From November to April young men in 
college must usually get indoor exercise or none. 
And what no exercise, or far too little, for all . 
these long months, means for college students, 
for their health, their spirits, their habits, their 
intellects, even their morals, both instructors 


and students know all too. well. Be- 
sides this, physical culture, physical de- 
velopment, has come to be _ recognized 


as an essential part of education, as important in 
its place and way as intellectual and moral cul- 
ture in their spheres, in fact auxiliary and com- 
plementary to such culture. It is not necessary 
at this late day to argue this at length. It has 
long ago been settled by wise administrators of 
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Universities and Colleges that a Gymnasium is as 
necessary a part of the equipment of an institu- 
tion of learning as a library, a laboratory, or a 
chapel. And surely what is true everywhere in 
this respect is, if possible, more emphatically 
true of an Institution amid the climatic condi- 


tions of Vermont. 

Having, therefore, labored and waited long 
enough-—too long—for the gift which ought to 
have come but did not, the Trustees resolved to 
set about raising the funds for erecting a Gym- 


merits, in our eyes, is that they are pupils of the 
distinguished architect of the Billings Library, 
H.H. Richardson. It will occupy a position 
south and east of the Old College, fronting to 
the west, its long axis running east and west. 
This location was chosen for several reasons. 
Placed here the 
of the proposed 
rangle, corresponding with the Museum and 
Mechanical Building on the north side. Without 
being thrust forward among the academic build 


building will form part 


south line of the quad- 


nasium by private subscription among the 
alumni and friends of the University. Much as 
we should have enjoyed seeing one more 
building in the sumptuous style of those we 
already have, we may well content ourselves, for 
the purpose contemplated, with a building 
which, not attempting to vie with the others ar- 
chitecturally considered, will not be out of har- 
mony with them. Such a building has been 
planned for us by Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, 
architects, of Boston, not the least of whose 


ings “on the line”, it will be accessible from 
University Place, and thus will be favorably sit- 
uated for any public assemblies which may be 
held in it, and for the use of the young women 
of the University. The location is also favora- 
ble as regards supplies of water, gas, and elec- 
A small 
section of land belonging to the Allen property 


tricity, and for drainage and sewerage. 
b) 
needed for squaring out the site, was generously 
given for the purpose by Mr. John J. Allen. 
The accompanying view, reproduced from a 
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perspective made by the architects, will give a 
fair idea of the exterior of the building. As will 
be readily seen it has some Richardsonesque 
touches about it,enough to redeem it from ab- 
solute plainness and to make it group pleasantly 
with other University buildings. This will ap- 
pear especially in the arch of the entrance way, 
and in the deep reveals of the front windows, both 
of which will be of brown stone, the same as in 
the Billings Library. The walls above the 
foundations will be of brick. As seen from the 
front the elevation is low and quiet, only the 
brick wall showing, while, as the ground falls 
away rapidly-to the east, the basement of local 
brown sand-stone will be prominent on the sides 
and in the rear. 

The building will consist of a central part 60x 
140 feet, 50 feet in height to the peak, and two 
wings 20 feet in width with sloping roof and 
dere-story windows above, and a basement under 
all. The basement will contain beside a boiler 
room, a shooting gallery 18x130 feet, and other 
spaces, which if needed in time can be excavated 
and utilized. 


On the ground floor will be the main room, 
60x120 feet, height to trusses 30 feet, height to 
ridge 48 feet; overhead the running track, 60 
and 127 feet, and 7 feet wide, with gallery over- 
looking the interior, 18x60 feet. 
be lighted by the dere-story windows above the 
roof of the wings, and by windows in the gables. 
On this floor will be the armory 18x44 feet, the 
bowling alley 18x92 feet, locker-room 18x52 feet, 
toilet room 18x17 feet, bath room 18x11 feet, 
Instructor’s room 18x13 feet,and Superintendent’s 
room 8x16, 


The room will 


The interior walls will be furred 
out, protected by two thicknesses of sheathing 
paper, and finished with North Carolina pine ceil- 
ing. The floors will be of hard pine. 

For the building, including heating apparatus 
and wiring tor electric lighting, a contract has 
been signed with the Champlain Manufacturing 
Company, Burlington, for $24,950. An addi- 


tional sum will be needed for grading, connec- 
tion with water main and sewer, and for unfore- 
seen outlays. With the completion of the build- 
ing will come the necessity of a large expendi- 
ture for apparatus, furniture, etc. We cannot 
hope to see the building completed and equipped 
for less than $30,000. 

To meet the expenditures thus confronting us 
a subscription was started at Commencement, 
and has been followed up by mail to some ex- 
tent, with results up to date as follows ; 

Mr. Converse, with his characteristic gener- 
osity, leads off with $5000. Governor E. C. 
Smith promises $1000. Dr. W. Seward Webb 
sends his check for $1000. Of the remaining 
trustees, Messrs. Fifield, Roberts, Lyman and 
Kimball give $250 each; D. P. Kingsley $200 ; 
Messrs Benedict and Peck and Treasurer Powell 
$100 each. 

The members of the Faculty have shown 
their hearty interest in the undertaking by sub- 
scribingas follows: The President $100 ; Profs. 
Hills and Huff $50 each; Professors Perkins, 
Barbour, Emerson, Merrill, Jones, Freedman, $25 
each ; Pruf. Tupper $20; other members of the 
Faculty sums from $5 to $15. 

Of the Alumni, Mr. Frederick Billings, of 
New York,heads the list with the handsome sub- 
scription of $2500; Mr. Charles A. Hoyt of 
Brooklyn follows with $250; Mr. Charles A. 
Catlin of Providence, Mr. Robert D. Benedict 
of Brooklyn and Major Z. K. Pangborne of 
Jersey City give $100 each. 

In order to give the younger Alumni and un- 
dergraduates an opportunity to have a modest 
part in the enterprise in which they have shown 
so much interest, a special subscription for pro- 
viding lockers at $10 each was circulated, re- 
ceiving 388 names good for one locker each. 
This list ought to be easily raised to two or three 
hundred. 

These figures foot up to about $12,000, leaving 
$18,000 still to be precured. It will be seen 
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that thus far only a small fraction of the Alumni 
and friends of the University have taken part in 
this effort which we of the Trustees, Faculty and 
Students feel to be so vital to the welfare and 
progress of the Institution at this juncture. We 
hereby make our earnest appeal to the many who, 
we feel sure, have the interests of the University 
as much at heart as those who have already mani- 
fested this by their subscriptions, to help us to 
carry forward this enterprise to completion with- 
out debt, and without any unnecessary anxiety 
and embarrassment on the part of those who 
have assumed this burden counting on the co- 
operation of all the Alumni and friends of the 
University. 

Blanks for signatures accompany this issue—or 
subscriptions may be made by note to the Presi- 
dent. 


#2444444 
A Vermont Scientist. 


Otis W. Barrett, of Clarendon, entered the 
University of Vermont with the class of ninety- 
seven, having taken his preparatory course in 
Vermont Academy and Burr and Burton Semi- 
In college, he took a special course, chiefly 
Early in his 


nary. 
selecting languages and sciences. 
college course he joined the Kappa Sigma frater- 
nity. His ability as a student may be inferred 
from a sentence that appeared among the “roasts” 
in the college annual. “ A prodigy of learning,” 
was the single remark attached to his name. He 
was of a quiet, retiring disposition, but was well 
liked by both professors and students. His 
record in college, as well as after leaving it, was 
such as to reflect much credit on the University. 

He did not finish lis college course but secured 
a position as book-keeper with a contracting 
firm in Jamaica. While there he kept up his 
entomological studies, and finally gave up his 
position and returned to this country preparatory 


to devoting his entire time to scientific work. 


Having a good knowledge of French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, he was taken by a govern- 
ment surveying corps to Mexico as an interpreter. | 
In connection with the scientist, Pringle, he de- 
voted his spare time in arranging and classifying 
the Orthropoda of that locality. 

Returning to Vermont, he was married to 


Miss Bessie Stearns, a college classmate. Again 
he returned to Mexico as an employee of the 
Geographical Exploration Commission. His in- 


terest in the work is shown inanarticle contrib- 
uted by him to the November (1899) issue of 
the Entomological News. In this, he discusses 
It is a 


more interesting article to scientists than to the 


some of the strange habits of insects. 


average reader, owing to the technical terminol- 
ogy necessarily involved in an article of its kind. 
Later, in addition to his government position, he 
was appointed commissioner for the Escuela 
Preparatoria, one of the oldest and most ad- 
vanced universities in the Mexican republic. 
The Burlington Pree Press, in 1899, speaking 
of his work, goes on to say: 


“OQ. W. Barrett, now at Tacubaya, Mexico, 
representing the United States government as a 
scientific expert, has commissions from the Brit- 
ish and French governments authorizing him to 
make scientific researches into the infection of 
tropical fevers by means of stinging insects, un- 
der direction of the British museum; and into 
certain silk-producing moths which the French 
government is investigating. He is also prepar- 
ing an exhibit of Mexican butterflies and beetles 
for the Paris Exposition. A Clarendon corre- 
spondent of the Rutland Herald says, that, Mr. 
Barrett, although confined most of the time at 
the museum of the Geographical Exploration 
Commission, has found time to travel over 
16,000 miles by rail in the republic of Mexico. 
He has traveled in steamer and Indian canoe up 
and down the rivers of the sweltering terra 
caliente, climbed the volcanoes, penetrated mias- 
mic swamps, and spent weeks in the heart of the 
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virgin tropical forest. On a private basis, Mr. 
Barrett is also supplying material to four of the 
specialists who are at work on the Biologia Cen- 
tralu Americana, Many names on Mr. Bar- 
rett’s list are famous among the world’s ento- 
mologists, including W. Parmott, London’s but- 
terfly collector ; Swinhol, the great Oxford in- 
sect merchant; Friese, the bee student; Bujol, 
the Hungarian beetle collector and Cesteoire, of 
Lyon. Dr. A. Fenyes, of the Austro-Hungarian 
royal family, has just placed a large order with 
the young Vermonter, who learned how to catch 
a butterfly without getting the dust off, in Otter 
Creek Valley. 

With the assistance of Mr. Barrett, 
species new to science have been brought to 


many 


light, and a good number of them will bear the 
name of “ Barrettis” as long as there are names 
in natural science.” 

That the closing remarks of the Free Press 
have already been verified, may be seen 
in the January (1901) issue of the nto- 
mological News. Here Prof. James A. G. Rehn, 
in describing a new genus of Deticinae, labels it 
as ‘*‘ Neobarrettia” and, after describing it at 
length, takes pleasure in dedicating the remark- 
able genus to Mr. O. W. Barrett, who collected 
the types at Rio Cocula, State of Guerrero, Mex- 
ico. In concluding, we may say that we feel that 
in Mr. Barrett the University of Vermont has 
sent out a man who is destined to take high rank 
in scientific circles, and one whose future life 
will reflect honor to his Alma Mater. 


C. H. W. 
SEEEEELE 
POLARIS. 


On a lonely watch, with the wild waters free 
And the wild winds blowing tempestuously, 
How oft, his hard-earned course to mark, 
Hath the steersman’s eye looked up unto thee, 
While his reeling ship met the rising sea, 
Then plunged straight onward through the dark ! 


—STUART PRATT SHERMAN, in Williams Lit, 


ABOUT GOLLEGE. 


Park ’01, is at the Mary Fletcher cnt il 
with pneumonia. 


The Classical Club will meet with 
Howes next Monday evening. 


Barker and Marshall ’04, have been initiated 
into the Sigma Nu fraternity. 


Prof. 


Mid-year examinations closed last Saturday at 
noon. College exercises were resumed Monday 
afternoon, Monday forenoon being devoted to 


registration. 


The following have been chosen as the tenta- 
tive cast for ‘‘ Epiccene, or the Silent Woman”: 
Grout, Larchar, Auld, O’Halloran, Robinson, 
Dane, Peck, Aiken, Goodwin, Shipman, 
Wright, Marsh, Williams, H. Martin, Donahue, 
F. G. Taylor, Gulick. Rehearsals of the play 
will begin at once. All who desire to try for a 


part will be given an opportunity. 


The Rev. C. I. Judkins of Montpelier, who 
was so well received at the Twentieth Century 
Convention in this city last January, is to lec- 
ture under the auspices of the College Y. M. 
C. A., on the evening of Feb. 22. Mr. Judkins 
has chosen for his subject ‘Old New England 
in New America.” The topic suggests a com- 
parative study of old New England traits and 
modern American problems, and promises to be 
of interest to New Englanders. 


Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, who is to address the 
students on the Day of Prayer, is a man of wide 


experience among young men. His preparatory 
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REUBEN R. STRAIT, 


Captain of the Varsity Foot-ball Team for the season of 
1901. 


school days at Oberlin Academy were followed 
by two years of study in the college and a sub- 
sequent course at Cornell, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1898. While at 
Cornell Mr. Hicks served as general secretary to 
the association of the University for three years. 
In 1898 he was called to the student department 
of the International committee. He now holds 
the important position of traveling secretary 
of Canada and the East, a field comprising the 
sixteen northeastern states and Canada from Hal- 
ifax to Detroit. Mr. Hicks is well known to 
many Vermont men and the announcement that 
he is to speak on the “Day of Prayer” for 
colleges should of itself warrant a large attend- 


ance. Further ny yice of the plans for the day 
will appear in these columns later. 


#4444406 
ALUMNI NOTES. 


50. The death of Thomas Spencer Hall 
was reported by one of his classmates just after 
the annual meeting of the alumni association last 
June, but no particulars could be obtained, 
though they were then promised, and have been 
repeatedly asked for. We have recently learned 
that he died March 25, 1898, at LaCanada, Cal., 
where he had resided for many yeat's, engaged in 
the business of fruit growing and wine-making. 
He entered the University from Yale College in 
October, 1847. His home was in Raymondville, 
N. Y.; his father, Dea. Erastus Hall. He entered 
the legal profession, and practiced at Sonora, 
Cal., until near the outbreak of the Civil War. 
He served with the rank of Captain, in the 92d 
regiment N. Y. Volunteer infantry, from Octo- 
ber 10, 1861; was promoted to be Major, January 
29, 1862, and made Colonel Dee. 27, 1862:; re- 
ceived his discharge June 1, 1863. After leaving 
the army he lived at Potsdam and Raymondville, 
and was engaged in manufacturing for a time 
from 1870. 


resumed the business of fruit-raising, with which 


Then he returned to California and 


he had been partially occupied during his first 
residence there. No detailed information in re- 


gard to his life has yet been received. 

D6. Oscar Frisbie died at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.,on the 25th of January. 
College from Willsboro, N. Y., having gained his 
preparation at Bakersfield under J. S. Spaulding. 
After graduation he attended the Albany Law 


He came to 


School, was admitted to the bar in 1858, and has 
ever since practiced his profession in New York 
City. His oftice was at 117 Nassau Street. He 
was a member of the Brooklyn Board of Eduea- 
tion, of the Long Island Historical Society, and 
of the Union League Club. 
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He was born in Willsbor, \ March 24, 1831, 
the son of Guy and Jane (Ayes) Frisbie. He 
married, Feb. 3, 1870, Miss Angeline A. Connor 
of New York. Their son, Guy C. Frisbie, was 
his father’s partner. His political affiliations 
were with the republican party. 


°70. Horace E. Stevens is visiting in the city, 
the guest of Miss A. O. Taft of Pearl street. 
Among Mr. Stevens’ classmates were Elias Ly- 
man, C. W. Brownell and H. S. Peck. Mr. 
Stevens was one of the first two civil engineers 
ever graduated at the University of Vermont. 


73. J. R.Chapman has recently accepted a 
position under the street railroad magnate, Chas. 
T. Yerkes. 
tendent of bridges and buildings for the Denver 
and Rio Grande R. R. 


in Chicago, where he has built 430 miles of 


In ’81 Mr. Chapman was superin- 
Since ’94 he has been 


electric railroad. 


79. Prof. John Dewey, head professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago, has 
been invited to the chair of Philosophy at the 
Leland Stenford University in California. 


83. Mason 8. Stone, ex-superintendent of 
the schools of Vermont, has been appointed 
Division Superintendent of Education in the 
Philippines. Mr. Stone is now perfecting plans 
for the organization of a thoroughly reliable 
corps of teachers, and for the general system- 
atization of his work. His popularity and suc- 
cess as State superintendent attest his peculiar 
fitness for this new field. 


’83. The following paragraph is taken from 
an article that appeared in the Burlington Free 
Press for December 29, entitled ‘“‘ A Great En- 
gineering Feat.” 

“Tt is announced that the great steel viaduct 
in India, built by the Pennsylvania Steel com- 
pany, of which our young townsman, Joseph C. 
Turk, was the constructing engineer, has been 
completed and accepted by the British govern- 


ment. The structure is one of the most remark. 


able triumphs of engineering skill in the world, 
and its successful completion is a just source of 
pride, not only to the great American company 
(just re-organized with a capital of fifty millions), 
which built it, but to Americans everywhere. 
As a large part of the credit for the success of 
the undertaking belongs naturally and of right 
to the constructing engineer, who has superin- 
tended every detail with unwearied care and 
energy, our city of Burlington, of which Mr. 
Mr. Turk is a native, and the University of 
Vermont, of the engineering department of 
which he is a graduate, have a right to take 
especial pride in the success of this great engi- 
neering feat.” 


86. Tracy L. Jeffords is first vice-president 
of the Washington Alumni Association. Mr. 
Jeffords is a prominent figure in legal circles at 
Washington. 


86. H. C. Atwell is instructor in Latin, 
German and Spanish at Pacific University, For- 
rest Grove, Ore. 


87. G. W. Roberts is Adjunct Professor of 
Surgery and Consulting Surgeon at the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Women. 


89. W.H. Merriam is Associate Professor of 
Anatomy in Cleveland College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Demonstrator of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the Medical department of Western Re- 
serve University. 


89. P.C. Huntington is superintendent of 
construction for the Standard Electric Company, 
Sutter Creek, Cal. 

90. H. M. Dean is teacher of Physics in the 
High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

90. M.A. Howe has recently been elected 
editor-in-chief of the Zorreya, a new journal, 
issued by the Torrey Botanical Club of New 
York, in the interest of practical botany. 

90. A. T. Brookins is River and Harbor 
Inspector of Lake Michigan, 
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93. J. E. Miller is Chief Engineer for Belle- 
fontaine Bridge and Iron Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 


93. Dr. Tenney H. Wheatley is a practicing 
physician in Brooklyn, N. Y. His address is 
151 Hews Street, near Bedford avenue. 


04. E. J. Armstrong has entered into part- 
nership for the transaction of a brokerage busi- 
ness at 52 Broadway. The firm name is Watson 
& Armstrong, and it will make a specialty of 
bonds and unlisted stocks. 


04. E, G. Spaulding 
appointed Instructor in Psychology and Philoso- 
phy, at the College of the City of New York. 


has recently been 


94. Frank N. Guild is Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Arizona, Tuscon, Ariz. 


94, William Stuart is Chemist for the In- 
diana Experiment Station, and Instructor in 
Botany at Perdue University. 


94. Dr. Bert D. Longe is practice medicine 
at Newport, Vt. 


95. W.F. Daggett, who is in the employ of 
the Vermont Marble Co., is superintending the 
marble construction of the new postoftice at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


95. R.N. Woodward is in San Francisco, 
Cal., as agent for the Vermont Marble Co. 


95. Dr. Clayton G. Andrews is first assistant 
physician at the Waterbury Asylum, Waterbury, 
Vt. 

95. Norman B. Webber has entered the 
Medical Department of the University of Ver- 
mont in the second year class. 

96. F. S. English is draughtsman for the 
Babcock Printing Press Co., at New London, 
Conn. 

96. Harry DeW. Giddings is engaged in or- 
ganic chemistry work in New York City. His 
address is Carnegie Hall, ; 


V : ote ° 

96. Dr.Carl V. Fisher is instructorin Cornell 
¥ : 
in the departm.,,t of veterinary surgery. Dr. 
Fisher held a fellowship at Cornell last year. 

96. OC. P. Nott is adjunct professor of biol- 
ogy in the University of California. 

97. G. P. Paradis is assistant engineer for 
the Michigan Central R. R. 

97. Chas. A. Coburne is secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Newburyport, Mass. 

97. John S. Buttles is practicing law in 
New York City. Mr. Buttles recently took a 
degree from the New York Law School. 

97. Gay W. Felton is principal of the New- 
bury, Vt., public schools. 

97. L. S. Doten is superintendent of the 
construction and engineering works of the 
Quartermaster’s Department at Fort Dade and 
De Soto, Florida. 

97. F. F. Lincoln has recently accepted the 
position of advertising manager of the Army 
and Navy Journal. 

°97. D. W. Holton is located in Washin 
D. C., as engineer on water works. 


gton, 


97. J. L. Davis is inspector of steel work in 
the Keystone Bridge Works, at Pittsburg, Pa. 


"97. “Prof. George E. P. Smith, who has been 
called to the head of the department of Physics 
and Engineering, was born and educated in Ver- 
mont. Entering the state university in 1893, he 
carried off the honors in mathematics and foren- 
sies ; and in his senior year one of the editors of 
the University of Vermont Cynic. He was 
chosen a member of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
and of the Kappa Sigma fraternity. Upon tak- 
ing his degree in 1897, he was awarded the 
prize for special proficiency in engineering, a dis- 
tinction which was founded by the late Hon. E. 
J. Phelps, ex-minister to England, and which has 
been granted in only two other instances in six- 
teen years. During one summer he was a stu- 


dent at Harvard university, For geodetic work 
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carried on between the Green Mountains of 
Vermont and the Adirondacks of New York, 
together with special advanced study, he was 
given the graduate degree of C. E. in 1899. For 
the past three years Prof. Smith has been en- 
gaged as instructor in civil engineering at the 
University of Vermont, while the summer vaca- 
tions have been spent in professional work in the 
employ of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of Kast 
Berlin, Conn., and the New York Central Rail- 
road. He will teach Surveying, Hydraulic and 
General Engineering, and Physics, and will be 
able to offer additional courses in Railway, 
Bridge, Sanitary,or Mining Engineering,if there 
is sufficient demand for them.”— Univ. of Ari- 
zona Monthly. 


98. L. C. Dodd is head chemist for the Snow 
Steam Pump Works, of Buffalo, N.Y. 


98. C. E. Canfield is with the Stanley Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., at Pittsfield, Mass. 


98. F. E. Booth has a position as draughts- 
man for the Howe Scale Works in Rutland, Vt. 


98. V.A. Clark, who for the last two years 
has been employed as an editor in the office of 
Experiment Stations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, most of 
the time as assistant to Dr. A.C. True, the 
director, in the Division of Agricultural Educa- 
tion and Research, has on his own application 
been transferred to the Irrigation Investigations, 

in charge of the same office and has been sta- 
tioned at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Mr. Clark has 
recently completed the preparation of what is 
believed to be the most extensive and complete 
list ever compiled of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and other institutions at which investiga- 
tions in the interest of agriculture are carried on. 
The list will be published by the Department of 
Agriculture this winter. 


98. A. M. Vaughan has accepted a position 
as Superintendent of the Farm School for Or- 


phan Boys on Thomson’s Island in Boston 
Harbor. 


Med. ’98. Dr. M. J. Wiltse, chemist in the 
State Laboratory of Hygiene, was married to 
Miss Mary E. Day, January 24th, at the home of 
his mother in this city. 

98. Warner J. Morse is Professor of Sciences 
at the Montpelier Seminary. 

98. Merton ©. Robbins is Western advertis- 
ing manager of the Hngineering News, with 
offices at 1636 Monadnock building. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robbins live at the Chicago Beach Hotel. 

99. Samuel C. Dunlop is draftsman in the 
West Shore office of the New York Central 
Railroad, at Weehawken, N. J. 

Ex. 799. KR. D. Emery, who received the de- 
gree of D.Sc. O. from the Pacifie School of 
Osteopathy last spring, is now Professor of 
Chemistry at that institution. 

99. ©. F. Blair is instructor in Latin and 
Greek, at Canandaigua Academy, Canandaigua, 
Wey, 

99. ©. T. Murray has secured the position of 
assistant editor of Practical Politics, a paper 
published in Boston. 

00. Walter W. Tyler is in the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota. 


00. OC. P. Partridge is instructor in the 
Cornell Medical Laboratory in New York city. 


00. Chas, A. Tracy is an instructor at the 
Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, 
N.J. He teaches History and Greek. 


Mep.-’00. 


T. H. Canning is at Lion Mountain, New 
York, with Chateaugay Mining Company. 
T. H. Hack is at Proctor with Dr. Avery. 


P. P. Johnson and F. B. Willard are located 
in the Boston City Hospital. 


David Marvin is practicing at Essex Junction. 
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F. W. McKibbon is situated at Swanton. 

H. R. Nye and George Sabin are assistants in 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital. 

Harry Hayward is practicing in Tunbridge, 
Vt. 

W. J. Guinan is assistant in the hospital at 
Albany, N. Y. 

A. H. Longstreet is practicing in Brooklyn. 

J. H. Hines is taking post-graduate work in 
New York. 

Henri Pache is located in Burlington. 

Ex-’02. Jtonard Hayward has severed his con- 
nection with Parke, Davis & Co., manufacturing 
chemists of Detroit, Mich., to accept a responsi- 
ble position as chief of a department with Nick- 
ells-Stone Chemical Co., Ltd., of New Orleans, 
La. 


VERMONT MEN IN THE ARMY. 


Martin, Ist Lieut.; Holden 799, 1st Lieut. 10th 
U.S. Infantry ; Wait C. Johnson,’99, 2nd Lieut. 
15th U. 8. Infantry; G. 8. Miller, U. 8. Artil- 
lery; J. C. Turrill 99, 1st Lieut. U. S. Marine 
Corps, serving on board the U. 8. S. Massachn- 
setts; W. H. Burt ’98, Ist Lieut. 43rd U. S. 
Infantry; George E. Nelson ex-’01, cadet at West 


Point. 


THE; WONDERFUL PAINTER OF KHAN. 

In the wonderful town of Omar Khan 

There lived a wenderful painter-man ; 

His name was Jonathan Patrick Keen. 

He painted the sky and the sea in green, 

He painted the earth in its velvet sheen, 

And some of his paintings still are seen 

In the Eden Musee at Khan. 


He painted a wonderful marble slab 
On a white pine board, and in a cab 
He carried it down to the river bank ; 
He threw it, and with a blinkety blank 
Beneath the waves it quickly sank, 
This remarkable marble slab ! 


He painted a wonderful block af ice 
On a city pavement—painted it nice. 
"Twas seen by a country jay named Seth 
Who sat on the block till he lost his breath 
And kept on sitting and froze to death 

On this wonderful block of ice ! 


A cloudy sky he painted then 
On a canvas cloth—the marvel of men! 
He hung it out in the air to dry, 
But the rain came down and ruined the sky ! 
And that, if you ask, is the reason why 
He painted it over again. 


He painted a wonderful flintlock gun— 
Old fashioned, the pattern of twenty-one ; 
But the sun came out and warmed the pan 
Of the flintlock gun, and the bullet ran 
From the mouth of the same and killed the man, 
This wonderful painter of Khan! 
—S. Stephens Messenger. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


«THE BODY BUILDER.” 


MAKES Strong Minds, 
Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 


Trousers 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 

oring Department to our store and invite 

your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

If you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
Teta PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 
Suits’ to order, 0. ee $13.75 to $25.00 
Trousers to order.......c0..see. $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


You 


Wear 


2 J. W. McAUSLAN CoO. 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mer. 
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GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Over 30 instructors and 400 students. 


Opens October 2, rgor. 
Send for Leafiet: ‘‘Where to Study Law.”’ 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


Uva ees (OO: 


Successors to Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Co. 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


do OVE Bie. 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 
BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted, 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. 


AGWERAY LOR 


184 MAIN STREET, 


SEEDSMAN, FLORIST AND NUROERY MAN, 


Connected by Telephone. 
Fresh Cut Flowers 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Richardson Carpet Dept. 


“Adler” - ology 


is a science which you ought ‘to ‘include in your 
college course. It deals with your ‘‘swrround- 
zmgs’’ all through yonr natural life and 

~ not only adds to your comfort but 

In 


helps you /fancially. 


other words 


‘* Adler ’’ Suits and Overcoats are 


tailor-made at ready-made prices. 


CLEARANCE SALE 
of winter goods now on. 
C. W. RICHARDSON, 


Corner Church and Main Streets. 
Opp. City Hall 


The Star Restaurant, 


144 Church Street. 
MEALS and LUNCHES at ALL HOURS 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
W. C. HOAG, Proprietor. 


Those Societies 


that are particular about their rooms and 
are particular to get the most for their 
money buy their Carpets, Rugs and 
Draperies here. 


W. G. REYNOLDS. 


HELLO, STUDENTS 


Go to F5 0 Church St. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. 


HENRY a NECSON, 


BUY OF OUR ADVERISERS 


Che AUntversity Cynic 
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The Want Ad. 


Wantep: College young man for office work. 
Must be bright at figures. Willing to run er- 
rands and give massage if required. Piano 
player preferred. No bums or has-beens need 
apply. Must have reference from pastor. For 
such a one a bright future. Salary $4.00 per 
week. Address Something for Nothing, P. O. 
Box a eae’ 

It is passing strange that the college young 


man doesn’t jump at such a chance, but he 
doesn’t. He fails to grasp the possibilities. Why 
doesn’t he write those people and say: ‘“ Cer- 
tainly, give me the chance. I can do it all. I 
will also dust the office and on rainy days check 
the umbrellas.” But no, he wouldn’t do that. 
Instead of going to work and paying off the 
mortgage on the old farm and having the old 
folks down to spend a week with him and things 
like that, he prefers to find a job where he can 
How 


They are 


use his head and earn ten dollars a week. 
absurd these college young men are. 
so grasping. But that is the “way with these 
young fellers that go to college,” as the big-souled 
self-made man who put in the ad. will tell you. 
He “ never went to no college ” and he is proud 
He “ picked up enough to carry him 


Why he “knows a feller that’s got all 


to say so. 
along.” 
kinds of education; talks two or three lingoes, 
but by George, he can’t pay his rent, sir, can’t 
pay his rent.” 

It seems almost foolish for a young man to 
waste time on education when he could pay his 
rent so much easier if he would just go to work 
and be a self-made butcher, or blacksmith or 
something. 

But the valet, whom the elderly gentleman 
advertises for is the long suffering all around 


man. He must know the best remedy for corns 
and be able to mix a first-class cocktail. He 
must be able to soothe the elderly gentleman to 
sleep with a sweet lullaby, and in joyous mo- 
ments hit up a rag time song. If he can’t worry 
the stiffness out of a pair of new shoes and make 
a thirty cent face look like new, he had better 
pound sand for a living. 


If the elderly gentleman wishes to call any one 
names, he finds the valet a willing and harmless 
victim. 

After rather a sporty night the elderly gentle- 
man wakes at ten the next morning and feels 
rather musty. Then something like this hap- 
pens : 

Elderly Gent—William, William, Wiittam ! 

William (enters)—Yes, sir. 

KE. G.—William, mix mea good dry Martini, 
and hurry up about it. (Drinks), Ah, that’s bet- 
ter. Now William, I’ve got an appointment at 
11 o’clock so just look alive there. I wouldn’t 
miss that appointment for a thousand dollars, 

(William looks alive and gets E. G. ready to 
shave. After many groans and snorts on the 
part of E. G., William begins, and E. G. warmed 
by cocktail begins to tell about previous night.) 

E. G.—So I says to Tom, “we’ll have one 
I had the 
eye of the girl at the next table and old Tom 


more drink and see this next turn.” 


wasn’t init. (Hurry up, William, and go easy. 
You ain’t currying a horse.) Well they sang that 
new coon song and we all came in on the chorus. 
What is it. Goes like this— 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo. 

William—I don’t believe I know it, sir. 

E. G.—Yes yon do. Yon sang it the other 
day. 

William—I don’t remember it. 


You know it. 
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E. G. (getting excited)—Don’t remember it. 
Why, didn’t 1 just hum it. Wake up William, 
yowre losing your memory. The chorus goes 
like this,—Dum-de-um-de-um, (hums and moves 
head in time with 


music. Razor slips and 


slightly cuts his face.) 


E. G. (shoats)—Great Scott, you bungling 
butcher, what do you think yow’re doing, carv- 
ing meat? Your dam awkwardness ’ll cost me 
my life some day! You must ’ve beer drinking! 

William(trembling)—If you wouldn’t move.— 

E. G.—Move, you driveling idiot, I hav’nt 
moved any more than the rock of Gibraltar! 
What’s the time, 11.05? I’m five 


minntes late now ! 


Heavens! 


hour puttering ’round and hav’nt done anything 
but cut a big gash in my face. Give me my 
coat. (Exit E. G. without breakfast and swear- 
ing under breath.) 

Like the policeman in the comic opera, the 
valets’ “lot is not ahappy one.” 

Then there’s the young man. who advertises 
fora position. There is’nt anything he can’t 
do and he will cheerfully doit all. He is born 
of “ poor but honest parents,” and he feels the 
He says, “Give me work. I 


Any kind of honest toil will do but 


responsibility. 
want work. 
I prefer a position with long hours and hard 
work.” 

Some unsuspecting, guileless man is deceived 
and writes this hard luck victim and says, ‘ Oall 
at our offlce.”’ 

So the young man to whom hard work is as 
the breath of life, adjusts the curl in his hair, 
puts on his patent leather shoes, and goes down 
after borrowing a quarter from his mother for 
earfare. He drops in about 11 o’clock. 

The man says, ** What can you do ?” 

The Hard Worker says, “Anything. What 
are the hours ?” 

The man says, “Seven to six. 
afraid of soiling your clothes and hands ?” 


Are’nt you 


Here you’ve kept me an 


The Worker says, “Is the work dirty? I 
could wear gloves.” 

Then the man says, “I am afraid, young man, 
that we could’nt afford to pay you what you are 
worth. It pains me to confess it but we are 
mere workers here. Some of us even wear over- 
alls. While your presence would give tone to 
the establishment, still, it might cause jealousy 
among the president and directors. Go else- 
where and be a president.” 

So the Worker drifts out cursing the rich who 
will not give the young man a chance. 


Geis 
FSSSSISS 


THE ROSES OF SAADI. 


(From the French.) 


I gathered thee roses still fresh with the dawn, 
But scarcely around them my girdle was drawn 
When parted the cincture and scattered were all. 


The false clasp was loosened, the roses far flying 
Abroad in the wind, on the sea’s breast are lying ; 
They have followed the waters beyond all recall. 


But now is my robe where they touched tinged with 
bloom, 
This evening still lingers the breath of perfume . . 
The fragrance of memory breathes through the hall. 
A. 


SESSESES 


Parson Purrinton’s Race. 


Parson Purrington was exceedingly grieved. 
It was bad enough that Gus Vedder should re- 
veal his lingering interest in things worldly by 
purchasing a fast horse, but it was infinitely 
worse—yea, scandalous—for him to openly race 
it. He had been convicted of sin in Parson Pur- 
rinton’s ‘‘ meetin’s ” only a month ago and now 
he had won first money in the free-for-all at 
Westtield Fair. The pious people of Hackett 
rolled up their eyes till they were in imminent 
danger of dislocating them, while the sinners 
scoffed openly. 
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It was a condition of things not to be borne; 
wherefore Parson Purrinton set out to labor 
with the back-sliding youth, fortifying himself 
with sundry Biblical quotations, mean while. 

“The Lord shall work mightily with the err- 
ing one,” he observed. 

He found Gus employed in grooming the of- 
fending animal. 
nunciation of his conduct mingled with warn- 


In response to a scathing de- 


ings of a sulphurous retribution, the young 
horseman calmly suggested that they take a 
drive; forthe Parson had been unable to con- 
ceal his admiration for the bay mare, and Gus 
cherished a hope that she might serve to avert 
the righteous anger that he saw in store for him. 
Parson Purrinton consented, but he adhered to 
the subject of Gus’ sin. Two miles from the 
village they turned back, and still the vials of 
wrath were poured forth on the devoted Gus. 

“Think not to escape, sinful young man,” 
fulminated Parson Purrinton, “in a day when 
you think not—perhaps to-morrow—the Lord 
shall call you to account for indulging in this 
worldly sport—this invention of the Father of 
Lies!” 

A rattle of wheels in the rear broke in on the 
Parson’s pious periods, and Jake Sneeden, pro- 
fessional horse jockey and gambler, spun by, 
calling to Gus as he passed, “Thought you had 
a trotter there.” 

Now no man with a good horse likes to be 
passed thus scornfully. One glance at the Par- 
son’s rebuking face and then, overborne by Jake’s 
sneering grin, Gus gathered the reins and whip, 
and ina moment the Parson’s lecture on horse- 
racing received a practical illustration. 


“Gus Vedder!” exclaimed Parson Purrinton, 
rebukingly. Then he stopped suddenly. For 
excited by the breath of contest, and restive un- 
der the touch of the whip, the bay mare broke 
into a wild run. Gus struggled to control her, 
but the buggy rocked from side to side and 


threatened to send him to a final reckoning even 


sooner than the Parson had suggested. Suddenly 
a large hand closed on the reins, a deep voice ob- 
served, ‘Steady, Steady, Whoa-up,” and before 
(sus realized what had happened, the Parson had 
the animal under control. Then followed a most 
amazing sight. While the mare steadied down 


from her run Sneeder forged ahead. Now 


the Parson gathered reins and whip out of Gus’ 


grasp, clucked rapidly, touched the bay with the 
whip, and they fairly flew. 


Ah, Parson, Parson! Whence that gleam in 
the eyes, that fire in the veins, that magnetic 
touch on the bits? Didn’t you say that racing 


was the invention of the Father of Lies 2 


Gus sat astounded, divided in admiration be- 
tween the mare’s splendid burst of speed and the 
Parson’s driving. Jake Sneeden heard the mare’s 
breathing beside his hind wheel, saw her black 
muzzle creep slowly past, and turned his leather- 
colored face to find that it was a neck and neck 
race up the broad turnpike toward Hackett. 


Half a mile from Hackett Deacon Withers, 
driving solemnly into town, heard a tremendous 
rattling behind him. Next moment the yellow 
wheels of Jake Sneeden’s road wagon flew by on 
one side of him and the red running-gear of Gus 
Vedder’s buggy on the other. An expression of 
utter horror froze on his countenance as he caught 


a glimpse of the driver of Gus Vedder’s bay. 


“ Parson Purrinton!” he gasped. “No, it 
can’t be! I didn’t hev my specs! I must ketch 
up with ’em and see. [’m an elder of the 
church !” 


Down came the hickory gad on the astonished 
flanks of old Bess, and the Deacon started in 
vain pursuit; his hat off, his hair blown back, 
the hickory rising and falling with rhythmic reg- 
ularity, and old Bess covering the ground with a 
series of leaps astonishing in a horse so old and 
fat. 


Hence it was that asmall boy, on the lookout 
for excitement, rushed up the street and electri- 
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fied the loafers around the Hackett post office 
with the news: 

“* Here comes Jake Sneeden an’ Parson Purrin- 
ton an’ Deacon Withers a-racin’ horses !”’ 

The celebrated ride of one John Gilpin was a 
quiet and tame affair compared with the passage 
of Parson Purrinton and Deacon Jehial Withers 
through the edified town of Hackett. Old Joe, 
the blacksmith, testified that the Parson was ‘a 
leetle trifle in the lead”, and there was no doubt 
that Deacon Withers was considerably in the 
rear. 

It took a vast deal of confession and repent- 
ance to reinstate Parson Purrinton at the church 
trial that followed; while the Deacon was ob- 
liged to deny any intention of racing horses, 
with a violence that almost resulted in apo- 
plexy, before the brethren were satisfied. For 
had not they themselves seen him, with stream- 
ing hair and enthusiastic hickory, vainly urging 
on the panting Bess in the billowing wake of 
dust thrown up by the racing Parson and Jake 
Sneeden’s yellow wheels ? Bay, 

SELELSELE 
TEA TABLE AND LINKS. 


Grandma kept her tea in caddy, 
(Now-a-days that last ’s a laddie,) 
Doris, sweet, in scarlet plaidie, 
Still enjoys the tee and caddie. 


SELELELE 
The Warning Vision. 


Many years ago in the town where I resided, 
there lived a man who was noted for his piety. 
He was a regular attendant at all the services of 
the church and much of his time was spent in 
prayer and meditation. From far and near the 
poor came to him with their sorrow and there 
were none but received aid at hishands. He was 
not a priest but was as earnest as any black- 
robed ministrant. Since he was of a grave and 
retiring nature and one who said very little, 


there had grown up in the minds of the people 


strange tales rumored. 


around, a veneration for him that almost amount- 
ed to awe. His life was marked by prayer and 
good works, and all classes of people in the 
neighborhood regarded him as a spiritual com- 


forter and personal friend. 


Yet, even about this good man there were 
It was said that in his 
youth, he had been one of the most reckless of 
young men, and there were some among the vil- 
lagers who remembered having seen him when 
most profane and wicked. Why the great 
change had come to him none could give a satis- 
factory reason, though many solutions to the 
engima were offered. There had been no great 
afflictions borne, no calamity undergone, but all 
agreed that there had been some 
brought to bear upon him, 


influence 
Some of the more 
superstitious and lowly averred that he must 
have seen a vision. 

But on one occasion, he told me why he had 
so completely changed his manner of living. At 
that time I was, myself, reckless and wild and 
often drank more than was for my good or for 
the welfare of my family. It was after having 
passed through such an orgy that he sent me an 
invitation to call upon him. Half jestingly I 
assented and the next day was ushered into his 
presence. 

He greeted me kindly and after discoursing 
upon the various subjects of the day, he began 
to talk to me on the dangers of intemperance. 
He pointed out the evils arising therefrom but I 
paid little attention. Finally he asked permis- 
sion to narrate a little personal history. Since I 
possessed the common curiosity of. the village, I 
quickly expressed my desire to hear his story. 

“My own life,” said he, “when young, so nearly 
corresponds to yours that I feel a deep personal 
interest in you. I have watched you day by day 
and have seen you unthinkingly pursuing those 
enjoyments that can never really satisfy, but will 
eventually bring misery instead of pleasure. 
This is the reason why I have asked permission 
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to tell you the story of my youth and why I be- 
gan a new life. I have never told. this to any 
person before, for in the telling there is so much 
of the dread and the supernatural that I would 
be regarded as a liar or a fool and and the wicked 
would only scoff the more. We may not tell our 
heart’s secrets too freely, for there are hidden 
things in one’s experience that are not for the 
world to know. It may be better for triflers to 
be left in ignorance for there is a woe pronounced 
upon those, who having learned the sacred things 
of life, refuse to be profited thereby. 

“Forty years ago, I lived in the town of M—. 
It was a little village situated near a great forest 
which stretched away for miles. By day these 
woods were beautiful, as the sunlight glistened 
on the pine needles, but at night they were dark 
and gloomy and the whispering winds told of 


Few 


there were who dared venture into its depths by 


wild beasts and other dangers within. 
night. It was a gruesome spot at best. 

“But one evening, with some companions, I 
had been holding a carousal at the village tavern. 
As we drank we became more boisterous and 
profane, and when the clock told that the hour 
of midnight was fast approaching, I heid up a 
bottle of liquor and challenged my companions 
to go with me into the forest and drink a toast to 
the Devil, we are among the best of his ser- 
vants, said I, let us give our master a chance to 
come and see us. Perhaps he will be glad to greet 
us, but they wavered and held back. Their 
indecision only strengthened my determination 
and, taunting them on their cowardice, I set out 
alone on my errand; promising them to come 
back and tell them whether or no his Satanic 
Majesty was a good judge of brandy. 

“The night was clear and starlit, and [I wan- 
dered along among the trees until I came to a 
place where a little clearing had been made. 
Here were the ashes of an old house where a 
woodecutter was said to have lived years before. 
It was my intention to drink my toast to the 


Devil in this clearing so that I might see him, 
should he appear. The clearing lay before 
me, but I never set foot upon that ground, for as 
I neared its edge I saw that a strange scene was 
being enacted before my eyes. A scene so aw- 
ful that I never shall forget it. 

“The old house appeared to be rebuilt and 
once more the home of its former tenant. 
Light streamed from the windows and in the 
half-opened door a woman stood looking out into 
the darkness. She seemed to be watehing for 
someone and while standing there, I heard her 
sing a line or two of some old song. It was just 
like the ordinary laborer’s home when at even- 
ing the family are awaiting the return of the 
father. 

“Suddenly I heard footsteps approaching and I 
also heard a drunken voice swearing over the 
unevenness of theway. The woman came down 
the path and helped her reeling husband to the 
house. She seemed to be surprised at his being 
in such a condition and [ heard her remind him 
of a broken promise. She pleaded with him to 
abandon the accursed stuff, and in answer he 
heaped abuse upon her for not minding her own 
affairs. Together they passed within. 

“T was amazed. What to think of it I did not 
know. I knew that there had been a hut there 
years before, but of its former occupants I had 
never heard a word. How it came to be rebuilt 
and tenanted at this time I could not determine, 
and I'tried in vain to conjure up some explana- 
tion for the sight before my eyes, but I could 
find none and witha nameless fear of some- 
thing, I knew not what, I would have hastened 
from the place. All thoughts of performing my 
errand were forgotten and I wished that I was 
safely back to the village, but I could not stir. 
And now, to add to my terror, an unknown 
voice called me by name and thus addressed me: 
Poor misguided youth, to prove your bold- 
ness have you come here that you might blas- 


pheme your God and drink jwith your arch- 
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enemy, the devil. In spite of the prayers of 
your parents and the entreaties of your friends, 
you have lived thus far the life of the dissolute 
Had it not been for the mercy of 


this night 


aud the vile. 
_God in answering those prayers, 
would have been your last, and your soul would 
have quaffed the fires of hell. Bnt that you 
may know that Divine Justice is not to be 
trifled with, stand here till you see the murder 
that was committed on this very spot and the 
awful punishment that came upon the murderer. 
Fail not to make your peace with God, for this 
warning will be your last. 

“Whence the voice came I knew not; but the 
tones strengthened my conviction that I was 
about to see the consequences of sin rewarded. 
I did not want to seeit, for I was bitterly afraid 
but I could not move. I could not speak. I 
would have fallen upon my knees and hidden 
my face from the sight but I was powerless, All 
my attention was riveted upon that house and I 
was unable to turnaway. The night was silent 
as the grave. 

“From within the house I heard the sounds of 
an altercation. 
the pleading of the mother, and the cruel voice 


I heard the erying of a child, 


of the infuriated father. Louder grew the noise, 
the door opened again and the father rushed out 
holding the babe aloft with the grip of a maniac, 
and swearing that he would end its life. The 
mother followed, weeping, and begging him to 
desist; but all in vain. With an oath, he raised 
the crying child high in the air and dashed it 
down upon a stone at his feet. The mother 
shrieked as if broken-hearted and dropped upon 
the ground beside the dying child. Oh, it was 
terrible! That agonized ery of the mother rings 
in my ears to-day; and the demoniac laugh of 
the father sounds as plain to me as it did forty 
years ago. 

“Still the worst was to come. From behind 
the cabin rose a shapeless mass as of thick black 
cloud, Larger it grew, and larger, till it hid the 


woods from sight. It was as though the bottom- 
less pit had opened and the smoke of hell had 
come to hide the criminal from view. It drew 
It enveloped the house and its cheerful 
Silently but 
surely the nameless thing approached its victim. 
The man saw it and started to flee, but he could 


nearer. 
light was lost in the blackness. 


not. He howled in despair, and raved in his 
anguish, but all to no purpose. Ribbons of black 
flame played about him, as if in derision. They 
drew him closer and closer. For an instant, his 
ghastly-white, despairing face and outstretched 
hands were clearly outlined, and then all was 
over; all was gone. My God, my God! the 
dreadfulness of it! To my dying day I shall be- 
lieve that I saw a lost sou! damned; saw hell 
receive its own. 

“Do you wonder that I began a different life? 
Is it strange to you that I left evil and began to 
try todo good? My life to-day has many mis- 
takes and my steps are feeble, but it is the best 
that I can do. Rather than to spend an eternity 
in torment such as that, I would gladly subject 
myself to torture for twice a lifetime. It is an 
awful thing to be lost forever; to be banished 
from the presence of God. 

“And so, my friend, I sent for you and told 
you about this vision that I saw, in hopes that 
you and [ together might profit by this warning. 
Let us leave those things which can bring us so 
little pleasure and secure for our future, at least, 
peace.” 

He said no more, and I went away, but ever 
since when I have been minded to do evil, there 
has come to my mind a picture of that midnight 
scene, the black flame, and the living death 
which claimed the wicked man. I could no 
longer sin with impunity; I dared not doit. I 
felt that life was too short to trifle away; too 
heavy with responsibility. With the Ancient 
Mariner— 

**T with sobs did pray - 


Oh let me be awake, my God ; 
Or let me sleep alway,” 
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The Meanest Man. 


!? remarked Uncle 


“ Talkin’ o? mean men 
Sile, as he shifted his quid of tobacco. and spat 
with deliberate aim at the post-office stove. No 
one had been talking of mean men, nor signified 
any intention of so doing. The remark was as 
inconsequential as the conversational egotist 
himself. 

“Talkin? o? mean men, Lem Beckwith was 
Reg’lar dad-burn skinflint, 
Hold 


up a cent afront o’ him an’ he couldn’t see noth- 


"bout the meanest. 
tighter ’n the bark o’ a maple in August. 


in’ else. 
much butter; an’ didn’t never more ’n half feed 


Ust to jaw because his wife used too 


his hired boy. 

“Why, one time he was dividin’ acrib o’ corn 
with his brother-’n-law—each take a basket till 
*twuz gone, you know. When they filled up the 
last two baskets, he looked at his brother-’n-law’s, 
an’ sez he: ‘ Your basket ’s a leetle the fullest,’ 
an’ he takes one big ear off’n it an’ breaks it in 
two an’ puts the big end in his own basket ! 

“He riz too many bristles on his back not to 
get scratched by ’em sometimes, though. His 
wife busted a knittin’ needle onct, an’ wanted a 
new one. After jawin’ her for her carelessness, 
he told her he wouldn’t be so dum ’strav’gant as 
to git a new one, but he’d hev that one fixed. So 
he took the pieces to the blacksmith to hev him 
weld ’em. 

‘“ Wife wants a new one”, sez he, ‘ “but I told 
her you could fix it good enough.”’’ 

‘*Old Joe was blacksmith then. He winked 
sideways and said nothin’. Knittin’ needles cost 
two cents apiece. Joe went an’ bought one an’ 
blacked it in the forge, an’ when Lem came 
round he gave him the needle.” 

“<How much? says Lem.” 

“ «Twenty-five cents, sez Joe.” 

‘““<Tts robbery! yells Lem.” 

“ Joe only grumbled somethin’ bout it 
bein’ a terrible job to make the weld stick, an’ 


Lem had to pay it.” 


*g 


“ But the trick o’ his I started to tell ye hap- 
pened right in this store. He wanted a darnin’ 
needle, an’ not carin’ to go the blacksmith’s 
agin, he brought one egg down to the store to 
trade for it. 
to egg-nog in them days, an’ o’ course Lem 
stepped up an’ took his, long ’s it didn’t cost 


They ust to treat every eustomer 


nothin’. The storekeeper he busted the same 
egg that Lem brought, into the tumbler, an’ Lem 


Wall, Pll be 


gum-swizzilled if he didn’t let on that a double- 


see it was a double-yolked one. 


yolked egg was the same as two, an’ make the 
storekeeper give him another needle for it. Then 
he drunk his egg-nog an’ walked off with the 
two needles stuck in his coat an’ the egg he 
under his 


bought ’em with churnin’ round 


belt.” 


SELEELESL 
DECEMBER’S BALMY BREEZES. 
A Proper Spring Poem of Mid-Winter. 


Across December’s frozen snows 

The warm spring zephyrs whistle chill, 
And ruddy blooms the snow-white nose 
Of Boreas on the College Hill. 


High in the frosty winter air 

Right gaily shines the young May moon, 
Shines on snow-buried arbors where 
Young couples fan themselves and spoon. 


Above two feet or more of snow 

The gentle violet sweetly bends ; 

With icicles their leaves below 

The gay June roses greet their friends. 
How sweet to breathe this languorous air 
That folds like ice around your form, 

To snatch imprisoned sunbeams there 
And strive to keep the coal-stove warm. 


SELESESEE 


The Advisory Committee on Amateur Sports 
at the Pan American Exposition, consists of 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Walter Camp, C. C. 
Couples, C. S.: Hyman, C. S. Newell, A. A. 


Stagg, Benjamin Ide Wheeler and Casper 
Whitney. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Absorption A gentleman prominent in educa- 

or tional circles was recently heard 
Retention ? to remark: ‘ Our colleges have 
unfortunately seen fit to place a premium on 


absorption rather than retention.” The passing 
of another mid-year season seems to illustrate 
the truth of this statement. For two weeks it 
was the one purpose in life of the student body 
to pour into their minds as great a quantity of 
facts as possible—usually to be remembered ‘at 
most a fortnight; and those who are most suc- 
cessful in this mental jugglery are solemnly 
hailed as the best students in the college. 

It will be claimed, however, that examinations 
are necessary as the only method—though an 
imperfect one—of testing a student’s knowledge. 
True, examinations doubtless have their place, 
but we do not believe that they are such infallia- 


ble mental thermometers as to warrant an elab- 


orate system of honors based upon them, The 
whole system of “marks” and “honors” encour- 
ages “working for marks’, often to the detriment 
To astudent 
who comes to college with some confidence in 
his own ability to learn, and finds “honor men” 
and Phi Beta Kappa playing such an important 
part, the temptation is almost irresistible to enter 
the race for these distinctions. And yet it is 
very possible for a student to go through his 
course as an “A” man, and still find that the 
value of his college course falls far short of 


of actual, assimilated knowledge. 


another man’s, whose standing is not nearly as 
high. If there were but two grades—passed and 
not passed ; if “honors’’, class leaders and Phi 
Beta Kappa were things unknown, a student 
could calmly proceed to learn things worth 
learning, undisturbed by the thought of high 
or low standing, general averages or final per 
cents. 


SESEELLE 


Faculty Interest 
in Student Affairs. tendencies of modern 
college life is the interest shown by the faculty 
in what were once considered strictly student 
activities. The idea that the only common 
ground of faculty and students is the class room, 
is no longer received. There is no branch ‘of 
undergraduate interest that is not also a field for 
the interest of the faculty. Of course the most 
striking example of this is athletics, in which as 


One of the most striking 


a usual thing the faculty are only less concerned 
than the students. 

In our own University this attitude is fortun- 
ately heartily endorsed. An examination of the 
public utterances of members of the faculty, and 
of the material aid they have afforded to various 
branches of athletics, shows that they are in 
thorough sympathy with the students. It is for- 
tunate that this position has become so general 
in ail colleges, since it serves to bring students 
and faculty together as nothing else could, 
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Over- To discriminate between the 
Legislation, 


is not an easy task. Over legislation is the result 


essential and the non-essential 


of a failure to do this. When a code of laws has 
gone through a perfecting and refining process a 
score or more of times, the result is likely to be 
a complication that obstructs as frequently as it 
regulates. Sometimes we are inclined to think 
that the rules governing certain faculty commit- 
tees have reached this stage. We have no desire 
to criticise, and we have no suggestions to offer ; 
but we leave it to the candid observer if there is 
not need of a simpler machine, when a judicial 
body is often obliged to refuse requests that it 
admits are reasonable, and that it declares itself 
desirous of granting, simply because it is ham- 
pered by its own regulations, 


SESSESLE 
Two Humorists at Loggerheads. 


It is rather strange that two men who have 
been sources of infinite delight to every humor- 
loving American, should stand in utter opposi- 
tion to each other and strike such a bitter note, 
as do Mark Twain and John Kendrick Bangs on 
the Philippine question. Here are two men re- 
markable for their light touch, eminently fitted 
to turn the flashlight of humor and satire on any 
question in such a manner as would best serve to 
show both its incongruities and its better points, 
but who now reveal themselves battering away 
at the question and each other like heavy artil- 
lery. They seem to have taken to heart John 
G, Saxe’s familiar lines— 

‘Tt is a very serious thing 
To be a funny man.” 

It is the attitude of the gifted author of ‘ In- 
nocents Abroad ” that has caused greatest won- 
derment. The name of Mark Twain on a title 
page has long been guarantee of a delightful 
mixture of humor and common sense. But what 
do we find in his now famous article in the 
North American Review ? Not humor, surely. 


The true American can hardly be expected to 
find material for laughter in assertions that the 
President is a hypocrite, Congress a band of 
thieves, American soldiers bloodthirsty pirates, 
and civilization a hollow myth. Nor do such 
epithets savor much of common sense, for they 
must rest on the assumption that the majority of 
people are either fools not to see this condition, 
or knaves to permit it. Certainly Mr. Clemens 
has somewhat overdone the matter ; perhaps he 
has been led into by and forbidden paths seeking 
after a flow of invective that only Mr. Dooley 
could wield without offense. 


A telling characteristic of Mark Twain’s hu- 
mor is the exaggeration of incongruities until 
the full extent of their absurdity is revealed. 
But useful as this method may be in plac- 
ing things in their proper light, it may be 
earried too far. Such is the case in the humorist’s 
attack on the government. Urged evidently by 
strong feeling, he has magnified too much, until 
we feel that a manifest injustice is being done. 
No American believes that our flag has become 
synonymous with robbery and butchery, and the 
suggestion that it be replaced by the pirate’s 
“Black Roger” is neither humorous nor sensible, 
but an offense equally against good taste and 
patriotism. In a word, Mr. Bangs is right when 
he asserts that Mr. Clemens has written a Philip- 
pic rather than an argument —has ceased to wield 
the rapier and resorted to the bludgeon. 

Mr. Bangs’ position is much more sane and 
passionless than is Mr. Clemens’. In pointing 
out the extremes into which the latter’s zeal has 
led him, Mr. Bangs has much the best of the 
argument. He is also quite successful in justify- 
ing the position of the United States. But he, 
too, is somewhat carried away by his zeal, when, 
aroused to an outburst of patriotism, he virtu- 
ally exclaims—‘My country, right or wrong.” 
There isa middle ground that seems tenable. 
We need not insist that everyone who disagrees 
with us is an arch-hypocrite; nor need we, like 
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a half-fledged bird, swallow every governmental 
The only attitude 
for an American citizen is to support the gov- 


worm that is dropped to us. 


ernment when it is right; when not so, according 
to his view, to help to right it, but it can never 
be incumbent on him to insist that he possesses a 
monopoly of both wisdom and sincerity. 


SELESELE 


Meeting of the New York 
Alumni. 


The ninth annual meeting and banquet of the 
New York Alumni Association of the University 
of Vermont, was held at Hotel Manhattan, on 
the evening of February 16th, Prof. James R. 
Wheeler, ’80, as president of the association, 
presided. At the same table sat President 
Buckham, and Professors Torrey and Merrill of 
the University, Hon. R. D. Benedict, ’48, Con- 
gressman H. H. Powers, 55, Col. Joel B. 
Erhardt, ’64, John H. Converse, 61, Z. K. 
Pangborn, 750, and Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia. 

President Buckham was the first of the after 
He discussed the conditions of 
the University at the present time, and dwelt 


dinner speakers. 


briefly upon the prospect of supporting a crew, 
He also referred to a quarterly literary journal ; 
and closed with references to the coming centen- 
nial of the University. 

Congressman Powers spoke briefly ; and was 
followed by Prof. Butler of Columbia, who dis- 
cussed the conditions in which colleges and uni- 
versities now find themselves placed. The 
remarks of Prof. Torrey, who followed, were 
enthusiastically received, arousing much laughter 
and applause. Among the other speakers were 
Prof. Merrill, and Hon. R. D. Benedict. 

Senators Proctor and Dillingham, Admiral 
Dewey, Congressman Grout, and others sent 
letters of regret. 


The meeting, which was 


largely attended and most enthusiastic, broke up 


with the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” followed 
by the Vermont cheer. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Col. Joel B. Erhardt, 
64; First Vice-President, Judge Chester B. 
McLaughlin, ’79; Second Vice-President, Hon. 
Henry W. Hill, 76; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Philip J. Ross, ’95; Executive Committee, Chair- 
man H. Loomis, ’76, Joel Allen, 92, J. D. 
Benedict, ’93, S. F. Weston, ’96, and the Secre- 
tary. 

Among the sixty members present, beside 
those already mentioned, were Rev. Lewis 
Francis, 756, Dr. Edward S. Peck, ’64, Prof. W. 
O. Atwater of Wesleyan, N. Lewis, 79, George 
A. White, ’76, D. P. Kingsley, ’81, Rev. W. H. 
Hopkins, 785, F. M. Morse, 798, F. Billings, ’90, 
C. E. Lamb, 793, and E. G. Spaulding, ’94. 


SESELESE 


ABQUT GOLLEGE - 
Gray, ’03, has been elected assistant foot ball 
manager. 


The Kake Walk committee reported recently 
anet receipt of $205. This money has been 


turned over to the base ball association. 


Auld, ’02, has been elected chairman of the 
Junior Promenade committee. The dance will 
be given directly after the Easter recess. 


The first hop of the University battalion, 
given the evening of February 15, was attended 
by about 45 couples. Prof. and Mrs. Howes, 
and Prof. and Mrs. Freedman assisted the com- 
mittee in receiving. 
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The Brigham Academy club has elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, Kelton, ’03; vice- 
president, Miss Rustedt, 04; secretary, Wells, 
’03 ; treasurer, Clancy, ’04. 


Lawrence ’01, and Donahue ’02, have been 
chosen undergraduate speakers for Founder’s 
Day. Arrangements for the principal address 
have not yet been completed. 


Rev. C. O. Judkins delivered a lecture on 
“Old New England in New America,” in the 
William’s Science Hall, Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 22. The lecture was delivered under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A, and was a very 
profitable and enjoyable affair. 


C. B. Griswold, ’01, went to New York last 
Friday to represent the local Chapter of the 
Sigma Nu fraternity, at the annual convention 
of Division V, held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the New York Alumni Association of 
that fraternity. 


William E. Putnam ’02, went Friday to Dur- 
ham, N. H., where he attended the founding of 
Beta Kappa Chapter of the Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity at the New Hampshire State College. 
The chapter was founded from a local fraternity 
established in 1881, with the initiation of all of 
its alumni. The ceremonies were conducted by 
Professors Burkett and Johnson of that college, 
who are alumni of Alpha Sigma Chapter of 
Kappa Sigma, University of Ohio. Members of 
the fraternity from Bowdoin College and the 
University of Maine also attended. 

The base ball season for 1901 has already be- 
gun to assume its form. Manager Brand has 
secured the services of Mr. Fitzmaurice of Marl- 
boro, Mass., to coach the team. As the New 
York trip, which has in the past been taken in 
the early part of April, has been given up this 
year, practice in the cage will not begin until 
March 1. Among the candidates for the team 
are the following old players; Wasson and Ab- 


bott, catchers; Taylor and Bone, pitchers; 
Wright, first base; Wills and Putnam, second 
base ; Hutchinson, short stop; Reed, third base, 
and Lee, center field. : 
dates are: Sedgewick and Fogg, pitchers; Orton 
and McGee, first base; Robinson, O’Holloran, 
McKenzie, LaTour, Foster, Preston. 


Some of the new ecandi- 


The play to be given this year by the His- 
trionic Develings, under the supervision of 
Prof. Tupper, will be Ben Johnson’s comedy en- 
titled “The Silent Woman.” The style of the 
author is that of the Elizabethan period. Con- 
sequently the general character of the play will 
be the same as that of “Ralph Roister Doister,” 
as presented last year. The members of the cast 
are already hard at work. Those who have been 
selected to participate in the performance have 
shown themselves well fitted for their 
But opportunity for competition is offered and 
it is desirable that there should be understudies 
for each part. Mr. Elton, who trained the 
students for ““Roister Doister” is now on hand to 
give his attention to the developing of the play 
The play will be 


parts. 


and training of the actors. 

given in Burlington, March 27. An attempt is 

being made to take a short trip with the play. 
SELLEEES 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


64. Colonel Joel B. Erhardt is a member of 
the committee of fifteen recently appointed by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to investi- 
gate the moral condition of the city. 

"T1. H. E. Rustedt of Richford has been re- 
appointed examiner of teachers in Franklin 
county. 

"18. Med. ’8t. Dr. Donley C. Hawley re- 
cently received the nomination for mayor of Bur- 
lington from the Republicans of this city. Dr. 
Hawley is a well known and widely respected 
citizen, and if elected wiJl make a mayor of whom 
thezeity will be justly prond, 
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Med. ’80. Dr. J. H. Linsley died at his home 
on South Union Street, Sunday, February 17th, 
of cerebral meningitis. Dr. Linsley had not been 
in good health for some time, and three months 
ago was obliged to give up his work as Director 
of the State Laboratory of Hygiene. 

Dr. Linsley was born at Windsor in 1859. He 
passed through the city schools, and graduated 
from the Medical Department of the University 
of Vermont in 1880. 
time in Burlington he went to New York and 


After practicing some 


was appointed instructor in clinical microscopy 
in the New York Post Graduate Medical school 
and hospital. In 1890 Dr. Linsley studied under 
Koch in Berlin. For many years he has been 
connected with the Medical Department of the 
University of Vermont. He served three years 
as city physician of Burlington, and as health 
officer for the same number of years. 

On the establishment of the State Laboratory 
of Hygiene he was made its chief. 

Dr. Linsiey is survived by a wife and a young 


son and daughter. 


92. A private letter just to hand from 
Shanghai, China, brings additional evidence of 
the good work done by Robert E. Lewis. ‘“ He 
is a most enthusiastic and capable man, and has 
There is an ex- 
cellent Y. M. C. Association, many of them very 
earnest Christians. 


done a fine work in Shanghai. 


Some of the associate mem- 
bers are rich; they are men of brains and_pro- 
gressive ideas. They have a nice reading room 


On Sunday 
afternoons Mr. Lewis has a Bible Class, and there 


filled with the best periodicals. 


is a good deal of christian teaching constantly. 
Even at the Christmas dinner (at which there 
were 156 guests) Christianity had a prominent 
place, several of the speeches bringing it to the 
front. The Association offers, too, so much of 
historical, scientific, and social interest, as to draw 
many men who wouldepass by a church door a 


hundred times and never think of entering. 


Some of these men will be a power in China yet. 
Mr. L. is a most faithful christian worker, and 
an eloquent speaker. He has also a very delight- 
ful home and a charming wife.” At the dinner 
referred to, most of the speeches were by the 
Chinese present, and were given in excellent 
English. 


93. Weare indebted tothe Brattleboro Phoe- 
nix fur the following note: The President has 
sent to the Senate the nomination of Assistant 
Surgeon E. Arlington Pond of Rutland,to be sur- 
geon inthe volunteer army with the rank of 
“ Arlie’? Pond was the most famous 
pitcher the University of Vermont has ever 
known. He graduated from both the academic 
and the medical departments, and won games 
for the ball team from nearly all of the large - 
college teams. 


major. 


He is the only pitcher, amateur 
or professional, who ever shut a Yale ’varsity 
team out withont a hit, and the day following 
this feat he held Brown university down to two 
hits. Dr. Pond was with the Baltimore National 
League team as pitcher three years, finishing his 
record in the box with a 15-0 win from Brook- 
lyn. He pursued special medical studies in 
Baltimore. He was asurgeon in the Phillipines 
more than a year, was in many engagements, 
and was commended for his coolness and judg- 
ment ina running fight in which he was ex- 
posed to great danger. He has been stationed 
several months at Fort Preble, near Portland, 
Maine. 


93. Miss Ada Platt was married to Mr. 
James D. Benedict of New York, at the First 
Church, Burlington, Feb. 14. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. G. Glenn Atkins. Prof. 
Henry A. Torrey was the best man. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benedict will reside in New York. 


96. Mr. and Mrs. J. E Colburn, Newport, 


are parents of a daughter, born in January, 


96. G. P. Anderson, St. Albans, has _ re- 
turned to his position onthe Boston Globe. 
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96. E. L. Ingalls, Hyde Park,has been reap- 
pointed Examiner of Teachers in Lamoille 
county. 


98. Walter T. Mott has been transferred 
from Springfield to Detroit, cashier for New 
York Life. 

98. Dr. A. F. Lowell, Med. ’00, has a posi- 
tion as resident physician at “ The Highlands,” 
Winchendon, Mass. 


SESEELESE 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


Mr. Rockfeller has recently made a gift of 
$1,125,000 to the University of Chicago. One 
million is to go toward the endowment and the 
remaining one hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and to be spent in improvements. 


The date chosen for the Harvard-Yale boat 
race at New London, is Thursday, June 27th. 
The first event will be the freshman crew race at 
4 o’clock for two miles up stream from the rail- 
road bridge to the Navy Yard. 
after, the University four-oared crews will start 


Immediately 


from the Navy Yard and will race two miles up 
streamr to the usual starting place, nearly oppo- 
site the Harvard quarters. The University 
eights will race at 6.30 down stream on account 
of the change of the tide. The referee and 
other officials of the race have not been decided 
upon. 

Notre Dame has fifty-two Spanish-American 
students, while Pennsylvania has so many that 
an edition of the university catalogue has been 
issued in Spanish. 


California has dropped one hundred names of 
students from the rolls this year for deficiency 
in scholarship. 


Regulations recently adopted by the faculty of 
the Tech School at Dartmouth, make it necess- 
sary for a student in order to enter the first year 
of the Tech School to have had a general aver- 


age standing of not less than 75 per cent. in the 
branches of sophomore and junior years required 
for admission, according to the catalogue, and 
not to have fallen short of 75 per cent. in more 
than two of those branches, nor below 60 per 
cent. in any of them. 


SESELESES 


CLIPPINGS. 


FINALE. 


The dry leaf stirs by the garden wall— 
Stirs, and again is still. 

The flowers are withered one and all ; 

And the song-birds flown beyond recall 
O’er the ridge of the distant hill. 


The sunlight beams with the warmth of May— 
No life-blood mounts to greet ; 

The southwind murmurs his sweetest lay, — 

But cold are the hearts that once were gay, 
And hushed are the fairy feet. 


All scattered the gems and the jewels lie 
Where the foot of the stranger fares ; 
But the revellers heed no passer-by, 
They neither question nor wonder why,— 
For the dreamless sleep is theirs. 
—H, O. Winslow in the Brunonian. 


SESSEESE 


FAIR AS THE FLOWER. 


Fair as the flower that liveth 
Near to the Alpine snows, 
Fair as the pale Narcissus 
That in the spring-time blows. 


Yea, fair as these and fairer 
Your white breast gleams for me, 

And breathes with the pure-born passion 
That thrills its sanctity. 


Oh, light of my fondest dreamings, 
Listen, I tell you true, 
Pure as your snowy bosom 
So pure is my love for you. 
—The Morningside. 
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ERASMUS. 


When he protested, not too solemnly, 

That for a world’s achieving maintenance 

The crust of overdone divinity 

Lacked aliment, they called it recreance ; 

And when he chose, through his own glass, to scan 
Sick Europe, and reduced, unyieldingly, 

The monk within the cassock to the man 

Within the monk, they called it heresy. 


And when he made so perilously bold 

As to print some honest words in black and white, 
Good Fathers looked askance at him and rolled 
Their inward eyes in anguish and affright ; 

And there were some did shake at what was told, 
As they shook best who knew that he was right. 


—E. A. Robinson in ‘‘The Howard Monthly.” 


SESEEELE 
THE HILL ORCHARD. 


Long shadows lie across the grass. 
The grass is deep and still, 

Cool-bladed in the level light 
Across the orchard hill. 


Down alleys roofed with apple-boughs 
And ending in the sky, 

Strikes poignantly the blue of hills 
That far in quiet lie. 


O hush thee, hush thee, heart of mine ; 
Thou too be still at last ! 

The spreading shadows meet and merge 
In dusk that gathers fast. 


—Katherine Warren, ’89 in Vassar Miscellrny. 
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TO ONE FORGOT. 


Somewhere off in the South she lingers, 


Off where the soft wind slips away 


And scatters the rose with perfumed fingers, 


Off where the dallying dreams delay 
Off in that dim land 
Off in that far land 

Off in the land of yesterday. 


By the river she sits where the white waves glisten 


And her hair lies gold like the yellow grain 


And her eyes are vague, as she stoops to listen 


To an echo that fades o’er the dappled plain. ; 
Off in that dim land 
Off in that far land ~ 

Off in the land of love’s domain. 


Oh her gown is brave with its jewels burning 


But her heart is sick with a sad refrain 


That swells to a plaintive song of yearning, 


“* He cometh not. 


Will he come again 
Into this dim land 
Into this far land 

Into the landlof love’s domain ?” 


‘Still from the dusk her wan hand beckons, 


‘Heart of my heart” her red lips say, 


‘* Haste thee and come with a love that reckons 


Only the price of a moment’s stay 


Here in this dim land 
Here in this far land 


Here in this land of yesterday.” 


R. E. R. 
In the Stanford ‘* Sequoia.” 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


«<THE BODY BUILDER.” 


MAKES Strong Minds, 
Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 


Do 


You 


Wear 


BOSTON STORE. 


We have recently added a Custom Tail- 
oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

Tf you don’t object to saving from $6.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
ANTEED PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 


ISH, 
TLOUSCLS  ‘guitato order eke $13.75 to $25.00 
Trousers tO Order......cceeceess $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 
? J. W. McAUSLAN CO, 


G. H. WILTSIE, Mer. 
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The Coach of the Company. 


Hartley came bounding into my room like a 
gazelle—or something, and fell into my best Mor- 
ris chair with a gasp. 

“Say, Mac, haven’t I always been a good friend 
of yours?” he inquired breathlessly. I took out 
my pocketbook and tried to remember if I had 
told him anything about my new patent leathers. 

“How much, Dick ?” I asked. 

He just laughed. ‘Not money, this time, old 
fellow. The fact is, I want you to do me a great 
favor.” 

I thought of those patent leathers again ; they 
were right new,—I couldn’t lend them, no, and 
UC wouldn’t. 

“You see,” Hartley went on slowly, “we, that 
is Miss Jarman and I, are thinking about getting 
We’ve got the 
brightest little play,—never been given before,— 


up some private theatricals. 
never been in print even. That man Morris of 
the Herald wrote it”— 

“Not Jimmy Morris!” I interpolated pathetic- 
ally, “I can’t believe it of him.” 

“Shut up, you freak,” said Dick, “Yes, it was 
Jimmy Morris, and he gave it to Isabel —I mean 
Miss Jarman—to read, and she liked it so much 
she read it to me”’— 

“and you liked it so much you want to make 
a fool of yourself as leading man,” I said. 

“T don’t either,” said Hartley, indignantly, “It 
was Miss Jarman proposed it ; she said I was the 
ouly man she knew who had the looks for it. 
And then she said maybe you would take the 
part of Sir Jenks, the Englishman,—” 

“No, stv,” said I firmly, “No Englishman in 
mine, thanks.” 

Hartley didn’t pay any attention. “‘—then 
Bessie Evans is to be the American heiress, the 
girl yow’re in love with,—” . 


“That’s different,’ I said,’ Dll be Sir Jenks 
with pleasure.” 

“and Miss Greydon is the maiden aunt,— 
Isabel thought Van Dorn would do for the 
father, and—and—oh well, I can’t remember the 
rest. 


9”? 


Anyway, you'll take a part, won’t you 
“Pll play off against Bessie Evans,” I said, 
See? I 
wish you'd tell me what its all about, anyway ; 


“But any other position I won’t have. 


you’ve mixed me up so with your English lords 
and maiden aunts, I don’t know whether I’m a 
supe or a maiden aunt myself.” 

Hartley smiled a sort of a northeast-by-east 
smile. ‘The name of the play,” he explained 
condescendingly, “Is ‘Love and Lucre;’ it’s all 
about two American girls who have money, and 
you,—that is, the English lord,—are sent over 
here to marry one of them, but you get them 
mixed and fall in love with Dottie—Bessie 
Evans—when you were intended for Genevieve, 
—Isabel, you understand. Now Genevieve pre- 
fers Wilson, anyway,—I’m to be Wéalson,—he’s 
a freeborn American, you know,—-and then the 
maiden aunt and the father join im the shuf- 
fle and everything is in a grand mix-up, but at 
last we get straightened out over a game of 
cards—”’ 

“Poker?” I queried. 

“and you marry—”’ 

“Anybody but the maiden aunt!” 

“Macdonald !” shouted Hartley, “How in 
thunder do you expect me to explain anything 
when you interrupt all the time. No, you marry 
Dottie, and I marry Genevieve, and the maiden 
aunt and the father and the valet and the maids 
do a song-and-dance effect to indicate that the 
arrangement is satisfactory.” 


“Tt sounds rather good,” I commented, “I like 
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the idea of marrying Bessie Evans, even if it is 
only in a play.” 

“Well, I must tear myself away,” said Hart- 
ley, “I hate to go, your conversation is so un- 
usually witty to-day. Come round to Miss Jar- 
man’s at half past eight to-night, will you ? 
Jimmy’s going to read his play to the company, 
and see what they think of it.” 

I followed him to the door. ‘By the way,” I 
asked, as a sudden thought struck me, “Isn’t 
Jimmy going to take a part himself ?” 

“No, says he’ll coach us. Good-bye,” shouted 
Hartley as the elevator door slammed. 

Then I went back to my room and reflected. 
Now hadn’t I let myself in for a big nuisance, 
though? I needed kicking all round the block, 
—for of all the different kinds of idiocy inflicted 
on the public, private theatricals is the meanest 
and most goading. As one of my favorite authors 
remarks, “Remorse struggled with rage and 
grief,’—but I let them struggle and at half past 
eight exactly I stood at Miss Jarman’s door. 
The maid showed me into the library and at first 
I thought there was no one there, the light was 
so low, then up at the end of the room half be- 
hind some curtains, I made out the figures of a 
I thought I'd best let them 
know I was there, so I gave a sort of a gentle 


man and a girl. 


cough,—they jumped up and came out and Pl 
be hanged if it wasn’t Miss Jarman and Hartley. 
They turned up the lights and we sat down and 
made talk for a little while, until Morris and 
Then 
Morris sat down at the table and read the play. 
[t was a bright little thing, with a good style of 


Bessie Evans and a whole lot more came. 


its own; I didn’t suppose Morris could get up 
What struck 
forcibly, however, was the last scene ; it was so 


anything so clever. me most 


very—well—er—affectionate, particularly _ be- 
tween Genevieve and Wélson. According to 
the stage directions she was to repose in his arms 
about every five minutes at least, and as for 


kissing— Well / But no one said anything, so 


after we had gone and Hartley and I were 
walking home together,—that cheeky Morris 
had gone off with Bess,—I thought I’d sound 
him a little on the subject. 

“Tt’s queer,” I said musingly, “They say that 
in the love scenes on the stage, the actors don’t 
really kiss each other,—they just pretend to do 
ibe 

Hartley “Huh! Did you see 
Nethersole last year?’ Then I just blurted it 
“Hartley, do you think Miss Jarman 


snorted. 


right out. 
is going to let you go through all that embrac- 
ing and kissing performance, not only on the 
night we give it but at every time we rehearse 4 
She won’t if she’s the girl I take her for.” 

Hartley didn’t answer for a minute or two. 
Then he said slowly, ““A man may kiss his fiancée, 
I suppose.” 

I grabbed his arm. ‘You never went and 
proposed to that girl and didn’t tell me/” I 
shouted. 

He shook me off and pulled out his latchkey, 
for we were at his door. “No,” he said, “But 
I'm going to do it.’ And then he slammed the 
door in my face. 

I went home dazed. Hartley,—Dick Hart- 
ley! And Isabel Jarman! I had to take a 
gentle bracer before I went to bed just to ac- 
custom myself to the idea. 

For the next few days everything went on 
swimmingly. I copied my part and then couldn’t 
read a word of it, so Bess offered to copy it 
again, and it took her three whole evenings, 
In the 
excitement of this occupation I rather lost sight 
of Hartley, but I thought of him again when 
Miss Jarman at our first rehearsal, flushed up 


because of course, I went up to assist. 


and said looking at no one in particular, “I 
think it will be as well to dispense with all stage 
business, except what is absolutely necessary, 
Morris agreed with her, and 

That fellow Morris, by the 
way, was making himself consumedly fresh. He 


until the very last.” 
so did every one else. 
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treated us as if we were so many primary chil- 
dren, and said the most cutting things to us 
men when we didn’t follow out his orders to the 
letter. I got downright angry at last, and when 
he said he’d give us each a little private coach- 
ing I thanked him and told him that I'd try to 
worry along without it. 

After a few more rehearsals things went more 
smoothly. The girls stopped fussing about 
their clothes, and Van Dorn condescended to 
learn about half his lines, but Hartley didn’t 
seem happy. He came up to my room one 
night and sat down aud sighed so deeply that I 
closed ‘he window behind me for fear of the 
draught. Then I mixed him a cocktail and laid 
the cigarettes beside him. He sighed some more, 
but drank the cocktail and lita cigarette. Final- 
ly he burst out with, “I don’t like the way that 
little cad Morris is acting.” 

“No more do J,” I acquiesced, “The idea of 
asking me if [ was trying to impersonate a 
Bowery tough.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Dick, “But whenever I go 
up to Isabel’s, there he is, »s chipper as—-as an 
English sparrow, and she says ‘Mr. Morris is 
so kind about coaching me,’ and acts asif I were 
in the way,—oh, hang it all!” 

“Well, Hartley,” I said, “why don’t you re- 
monstrate with her?” 

“Pve no right to say anything, have I?’ he 
spit out at me savagely. 
ay ou 


said you were going to ask the girl to marry you, 


“T’m sure I don’t know,” I retorted. 


and from your tone I supposed you would do it 
at once. Likewise I inferred that you antici- 
pated no refusal.” Hartley got up and he 
looked twenty per cent happier. ‘Ill propose 
to her tomorrow,” he said, “And then I'll see if 
that little snipe can go there every night.” 

“So long,” I called after him, “wish you luck, 
my boy.” 

All next day I reflected on the sort of idiotic 
rhapsody I'd be called upon to endure from 


Hartley. It wasn’t a cheerful prospect, at all. 
I stayed at home that evening worrying about it, 
and as I sat there gloomily smoking, I could just 
fancy the amount of rot he’d go over to me. 
“Dearest girl in the world” and “Do you know, 
old chap, she says she never loved any one be- 
fore” and “I am the happiest man alive”—all the 
usual lunacy. It was hardly nine o’clock when 
my door was whacked open and Hartley himself 
strode in. 

“What’s the matter,’ I gasped, “she didn’t 
refuse you! !” 
“No she didn’t have the 
chance,” he said in a terrific voice. 


Hartley glared. 
“T went 
up there and the maid told me to go right in 
the library, and when I got to the door what 
do you suppose I saw through the curtains? 
—Why, Jimmy Morris and Isabel Jarman sit- 
ting on the divan,—her arms around his neeck— 
and his around her waist. 
fectly petrified with 
could 


I stood there, per- 
surprise, and before [I 
move I heard her call him ‘darling 
Jimmy’—darling Jimmy! They didn’t see 
me and I came out. Whatin h—” But I stopped 
him. It was a mean thrust but I couldn’t help it. 

“Doubtless he was coaching her in the last 
scene of the play,” said I. 

“D— the play,” said Hartley. 


& Cx 


A MEMORY. 


Mid lengthening shades of afternoon 
We walked beside the stream; 

Hushed was the hazy air, and soon 
O’er darkened peaks the crescent moon 
Floated, a pallid dream. 


Silent the river’s course and slow, 

No breath its surface stirred ; 

Hushed were our hearts, as they who know 
Those thoughts’ responsive ebb and flow 
That need no spoken word. 


When now I walk again that ground 
Not silent is the stream, 

For mingling with its murmuring sound 
Echoes of that lost hour resound 


Across my waking dream. JOHN ASHE. 
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A Piece of Clay. 


On the mantel over the fireplace in my room 
in Elton Hall, there is a rather strange ornament. 
It is simply an ugly bit of clay with no particu- 
lar form or value. At least that is the way it 
appears to the college fellows who are continually 
asking me where I found that rare geological 
specimen; do I expect to sell it to the state 
museum at Westington, or shall I soak it up a 


bit and start a market garden in the suburban 


district of Elton Hall ? 

Well, I suppose it does seem strange that a 
man should care for that uninteresting object, 
but possibly you would feel differently about it if 
you knew how it came into my possession. 

You know there are times in a man’s life that 
always stand out in his memory; land marks, so 
to speak, by which he guides his thoughts in re- 
viewing the past. The reason I keep that strange 
piece of clay there on my mantel is because it is 
connected with an occurrence that happened 
during my preparatory school days at St. James, 
where I was placed by my parents, for the reason, 
I suppose, that they were unable to manage me 
at home. 

The rules to which we were subjected at St. 
James were so rigid that a fellow needed to spend 
most of his time studying how not to break them, 
and it took very little inventive genius indeed to 
find plenty of adventure. You can, perhaps, 
imagine some of the escapades of our life there. 
But whatever form they took, they usually ended 
with an informal consultation with ‘ Bruin,” as 
we used to call the master, in his office on the 
first floor to which the boys had attached the 
appellation of the “ Den.” 

One of the teachers at St. James was an old 
man by the name of Devreaux. As his name 
suggests, he was a Frenchman. 
who taught the advanced classes in French and 
German. He could not have been more than 
sixty years old, yet his appearance was sug- 
gestive of extreme age. His form was stoop- 


He it was 


ing and his step unsteady. He had the air of 
aman who had labored beyond his strength, 
but whose life-work was nearly finished. 
Every boy in the school stood in fear of him, 
yet we loved him just as sincerely as we feared 
him, for there was hardly a boy of us that 
could not remember some kindness that the 
good old man had done him. Although the 
Professor was always glad to help or advise us 
in any way, he preserved a certain reserve and 
dignity that did away with all familiarity. 

No one knew much concerning the life of 
Professor Devreaux except that he had been 


- driven from his home in southern France, while 


still a youth, because he had renounced the 
He had 


succeeded in educating himself and, after many 


Roman Catholic faith of his parents. 


years of struggling against poverty and dis- 
his Protestant faith, he 
had come to this country, and since that 


grace because of 


time had been engaged in teaching. He had 
no family and so at St. James he always lived 
in a suite of three rooms in the main dormitory. 

On a wooden pedestal in the Professor’s 
study was a rather strange looking statue that 
had always excited a great deal of curiosity 
among the boys. It was a small figure in clay, 
and had evidently been intended for a repre- 
sentation of a shepherdess, judging by the 
long crooked staff that the figure held. The 
piece had never been finished. The lower part 
of it was still in the rough and the finishing 
touches had never been put on one side of the 
face. Why the Professor should care for that 
uninteresting attempt at sculpture none of us 
could guess. As no one dared ask him, and as 
he never mentioned it himself, our curiosity 
went unsatisfied. 

Of course Hallowe’en was a time of general 
outbreak at St. James. It was on this occa- 
sion, during my second year at the school, that 
I performed an act which I have never ceased 
to regret as perpetrated at the expense of age, 
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and trampling under foot the feelings of one 
whose rights should properly have been first in 
my consideration. 

I don’t remember exactly how it happened, 
but on that particular evening two other fel- 
lows and myself had been trying to think of 
some prank that would hefit the occasion, and, 
perhaps, out-do the attempts of the other boys. 

It was with no feeling of malice toward Pro- 
fessor Devreaux, or that we were injuring him 
in any way, but rather ina spirit of reckless 
hilarity, that the three of us left our rooms at 
midnight, stole quietly down to the Professor’s 
study, unlocked the door with a skeleton key, 
entered, took thé statue of the shepherdess, 
carried it up the four flights of stairs to the 
attic, and from there mounted up the long lad- 
der that leads to the 
stopped for consultation. 

The dormitory was an old-fashioned four story 


belfrey. Here we 


structure built more after the style of a dry goods 
box than anything else. It was a rather long 
building with a high gabled roof, the sides of 
which were so steep that, as we looked down on 
them from the belfry that night, they seemed al- 
most perpendicular. Along the lower edge of 
the roof, which jutted out over the side of the 
building in the form of a cornice, ran an iron 
paling about four inches high, put there for an 
ornament, I suppose. The belfry was simply a 
large platform above which was a bell-shaped 
dome supported by several pillars. 

As we stood there in the moonlight wondering 
what to do next, a plan was suggested to my 
mind by the low paling along the edge of the 
roof. I saw achance to distinguish myself in 
the eyes of my two companions and at once pro- 
ceeded to action. 

We had with us a long piece of rope. This I 
cut in two parts, tried one about the statue, and 
the other to one of the pillars. Then taking the 
statue in my arms climbed over the railing to the 


roof. Steadying myself by the aid of the rope, 


I slid slowly down the incline until my feet came 
in contact with the paling. Using this as a sup- 
port, to keep me from sliding over the edge, I 
let go the rope and began to work my way along 
toward the end of the building, leaning against 
the roof on one arm, and carrying the figure of 
the shepherdess in the other. It wasa perilous 
task, I assure you, walking along on the very 
edge of that roof at least one hundred feet from 
the ground, and nothing but that weak paling 
between me and destruction. But I did not think 
of danger then. There was no such word in my 
vocabulary. 

At last I reached the corner of the roof, let 
the statue down a few feet below the cornice, 
and tied it there, and then returned to the bel- 
fry, where I found my friends waiting in breath- 
less anxiety. 

It is needless to say that the sight of the pro- 
fessor’s statue hanging from the cornice excited 
a great deal of commotion among the boys the 
next day. No one could guess how it could have 
been put there, and, strange to say, the school 
authorities did not attempt to have it taken 
down, or to find out how it came to be there. 

It soon began to dawn upon me that, if I 
should be found out, the punishment would be 
severe. That was partly the reason why I could 
not sleep that next night, but I think the troubled 
look in the eyes of Professor Devreaux, as he 
went about his work that day, had as much to 
do with it as anything. I knew I had caused 
If you could understand how 
strong a hold that old man had on the hearts of 


him to suffer. 


every boy at St. James, you would know why it 
was that I arose from my bed, soon after mid- 
night, dressed myself, and started out resolved to 
restore the statue of the shepherdess to its owner. 

As I passed up through the great attic it did 
not seem just as it did the night before when 
my friends were with me. To tell the truth J 
was afraid. The attic was as dark as Erebus 
itself, and the long ladder bent and creaked un- 
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der my weight. By the time I reached the belfry 
my teeth were chattering and my knees were 
fairly pounding together. 

The piece of rope lay attached to the pillar as 
we had left it. I took it up and started to get 
out on the roof when something happened which 
stopped me and, I have no doubt, saved my life. 
In the condition that I was in, I certainly never 
could have made the trip. Some one was com- 
ing slowly up the ladder. 

I supposed, naturally, that my absence had 
been noticed and that someone was searching 
for me. Instinctively I drew back and couched 
beneath the railing. I was nota little astonished, 
a moment later, to see the white head of Profes- 
sor Devreaux appear through the trap door which 
I had left open, but I was still more astonished 
when, instead of looking about for the culprit 
who lay cowering within a few feet of him, the 
old man went directly to where the rope was 
tied, tested its strength, and then began to climb 
over the railing. The truth dawned upon me at 
once. The Professor was intending to recover 
the statue himself. 

The few moments that he hesitated there on 
the railing I regard as the most cowardly of my 
life, for I suppose that it was fear of detection 
that kept me from dragging him bodily from his 
perilous undertaking. I have always looked 
back upon those moments with absolute disgust, 
and hatred of myself. 

The Professor hesitated but a moment, then 
stepped out on the roof, slid slowly down to the 
edge, then began working himself along the 
paling toward the place where the statue hung. 
By this time, fully awake to the situation, I 
realized what I had done. In a few moments 
that dear old man would be lying bruised and 
dead on the hard ground below, and I his mur- 
Even if 
the paling should hold, which seemed doubtful 
to me now as I thought how decayed the wood 


derer. It all came over me in a flash. 


of the old roof must be, he certainly could not 


keep his head long enough to accomplish a task: 
that tried the nerve of a young fellow like me. 

I tell you I never care to pass through such an 
experience as that again. I believe I grew ten 
Although 


too much terrified for utterance or action at the 


years older in those few moments. 


time, every part of that scene is, and always will 
be, indelibly stamped upon my memory. 

As the old man reached the corner he stooped 
down and grasped the rope that held the statue. 
It was light enough so that I could see his form 
sway outward. I closed my eyes to shut out the 
sight that must follow. For a moment there 
was perfect silence, then a slight rasping noise, 
silence again, and then the sound as of a heavy 
body striking the ground below. I sank back 
half dead upon the belfry floor. The worst had 
surely happened, and I had been the cause of it. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings as I 
lay there. That is not a part of the story, but it 
did not take me jong to gain my feet when, a few 
moments later, I thought I heard the sound of a 
You 
can imagine my joy when I looked out in that 
direction and saw the Professor still there, lying 
prone against the steep incline. I understood 
now what had happened. He had untied the 
knot that held the statue and the rope had slip- 
ped through his hand. The noise I had heard 
was that of the statue striking the earth below. 
He had fallen back upon the roof and by mere 
chance had not lost his foothold on the paling. 

As to what happened next I have no very 
clear recollection. 


low moan from the direction of the roof. 


I do remember feeling the 
strength come back to my nerveless body, and 
a determination to save the old man’s life, at 
any cost, to take possession of me. I also re- 
member climbing quickly over the railing and 
starting to slide down to the paling, the rest is 
a blank. The strain had been too great. For 
afew minutes my mind was unseated, and I 
worked with the strength and power of a mad- 


man. How I succeeded in getting Professor 
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Devreaux back to the belfrey I have not the 
least idea. He must have been able to work 
his way back to the rope for I doubt if that 
weak paling would have supported the weight 
of both. 

When I came to my senses I found myself in 
the belfrey with the Professor’s arms about me. 
I must have been telling him my story: for the 
good old man was saying between the sobs 
that shook his frame, “Yes, my dear boy, I 
understand. You did not intend to do me 
any wrong. I suppose it was an old man’s 
foolishness that made me try to recover the 
statue, but that which was so unseemly in 
your eyes was to me a priceless’”— Here the 
voice of the old man broke, then in a whisper 
he continued: “I couldn’t bear to leave it 
there another hour. It seemed to be a mock- 
ery of her whose parting gift it was, that was 
thelast token ofa love that still cheers the 
life of an old man. My boy, if ever you love a 
woman, I would that she be as pure and true 
as the one whose dying hands shaped that 
piece of clay, which now lies broken beneath us. 
It brings it all back to my memory; those 
happy days in France many years ago—but 
come, you are shivering with the cold. We 
must not remain here.” Without further 
words we descended, and, with a simple ‘‘ good 
night” the Professor left me at the door of my 
room. 

The next morning the fragments of the 
statue had strangely disappeared,all except one 
that had rolled a little distance away from the 
spot where the statue had fallen. That is the 
piece which now lies on the mantel in my room 


in Elton Hall. ALEX. 
$esseese 

TO A STRANGER BEFORE THE STATUE OF 
LAFAYETTE. 


A moment at the statue’s base ; 

He paused and seemed the name to con, 
Then soberly, with thoughtful face, 

He bared his head, and then passed on. 


Nay, smile not at the reverence shown 
Where we so oft pass heedless by ; 
Smile not that he in bronze and stone 

An ideal saw that cannot die, 


If we in things on every hand 
Their deeper, hidden meaning read, 

We too might oft in reverence stand 
Where now we pass with careless tread. 


FFFSFSSF 
THE COMING OF THE STORM. 


Piled high by driving winds, the storm clouds sail 
Like conquering squadrons hastening to the fray ; 
Along their crescent battle-order play 

Their eager warlike banners, black and pale. 
Beneath their might the thickening air doth quail, 
The sun in terror sinks, and fearful day 

Withdraws from cowering earth its last low ray— 
Swift comes.the blotting rain and deadly hail ! 


Now lurid lightning bolts and chains are cast 

From cloud to earth ; destroying winds arise ; 

Wild waves o’erwhelm the cliffs ; element vies 

With element in horrid strife ; aghast 

The shuddering mountains fall upon the shore— 

In dreadful dark Heaven’s war drums roll and roar! 
—The Brunonian. 


SEELELES 


THE OLD ROMANCE. 


One sighs : Earth’s childhood days are past, 
Cold wisdom’s ears have heard the last 

Of fairy-tales ; 
No more the elfin minstrel sings 
At maypole dance of queens and kings,— 
No more the moonlight music rings 

In lonely vales. 


Ah, whither fled the dance and song, 
Those lays we listened to so long— 

And loved to hear? 
Only the sobbing pines reply, 
With dirge-notes in their branches high,— 
Only wan echoes wail and die 

Along the mere. 


Yet hark ! a strain diviner steals 
From the deep inner gloom that seals 

The forest wild,— 
Telling how man may come once more 
To that loved fairyland of yore— 
Free of vain wisdom’s labored lore— 

Even as a child. 

—The Brunonian, 
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EDITORIALS. 


Why Not a Law 
School ? 
iors the fact was developed that there were in the 


In course of a recent con- 
versation among several Sen- 


Senior class at least half a dozen men—perhaps 
twice that number—who would have studied law 
at the University of Vermont, were such a course 
offered. This naturally brought up the question 
of a law school in connection with this univer- 
sity. 

There are various reasons why such a school 
should sueceed. There is no law school in the 
State, aud every year young lawyers are ad- 
mitted to the bar who have not had the advan- 
tage of the course that such a school could give. 
The advantage of sucha school to the State is 
undoubted. There can be no question, too. that 
its site should be that of the State University. 

As to its popularity, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that most of those who graduate from this 
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university looking toward the law, would become 
students at the law school, were such a school in 
existence. A glance at our alumni rolls shows 
that the number of these is considerable. Then, 
too, no doubt many others would be attracted. 

It seems to us that a law school, once estab- 
lished, could not fail of success. We have a 
medical college that compares favorably with 
those of other colleges, such as Tufts and Dart- 
mouth. Why nota law school also? We rec- 
ommend the suggestion to the consideration of 
some of our wealthy alumni—and also to the 
State Legislature. 

SESLELES 

Current “Breadth,” in its best sense, has 
Events. come to be regarded as one of the 
most valuable attainments of a college education. 
The man who goes through college unchanged 
in mind, secure in the complaisant confidence of 
the correctness of his own views, loses much as a 
penalty for his self-satisfaction. Not less does 
the man lose in breadth who devotes himself to 
his studies, or to any other interest, to the ex- 
clusion of his knowledge of current events. 

The world is not so unimportant a matter that 
we can afford to neglect its events for four years. 
When the state appropriates money for the sup- 
port ot a university it has the right to expect in 
return not only scholars, but also citizens, and he 
is a poor citizen who does not know the trend of 
the world’s present course. What right does the 
knowledge of half a dozen live languages and 
several dead ones, give a man to call himself edu- 
cated, if the events that are now passing so rap- 
idly into the realm of history are a sealed book 
to him % 

The newspaper alone will not give the knowl- 
edge that every college man should feel bound to 
acquire as a matter of pride—if nothing more. 
The daily is good so far asit goes—provided it is 
not of the yellow hue—and fortunately its perusal 
isalmost universal, among college men as else- 


where. But the newspaper gives little save the 
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bare bones of fact, it seldom covers them with 
meaning. For a knowledge deep enough to de- 
serve the name we must look to a different 
source—to the magazines whose columns bear 
the thoughts of competent minds on subjects of 
world-wide interest. 

Does the average college man turn to such 
We doubt it. 


He has a score of ways to spend every minute, 


publications frequently enough ? 


and this is apt to be the last one of the score. 
True, a glance at our library tables will show the 
magazines of this class with their leaves cut, but 
not, we think, very badly worn. 

But enough. We can only close where we 
began, by saying that he who reads the world’s 
book during these years of mental training will 
. be a better citizen and a broader man. 


FFFFSFSF 

Basket- In another column appears an account 

Ball. of the recent trip of the basket-ball 
team. In spite of the fact that four out of five 
games were lost the trip may be considered suc- 
cessful, since in basket-ball the visiting team, 
embarrassed by changed conditions, more fre- 
quently loses than wins. ‘The teams met were 
among the strongest in New England, and it is 
noticeable that the Vermont team in every case 
save one held their opponents down to an unex- 
pectedly small score. Basket-ball has clearly 
won its place as a winter sport at Vermont, and 
increasing popularity will doubtless be given it 
by the new gymnasium. 


S44esese 


The Game of Hockey. 


The untutored mind is prone to think that the 
things which surround his or her little world are 
The small 
boy’s big brother is a sample of this sort of rea- 
soning. So also is the English war in Africa, the 
New York suppression of vice, and the Converse 
This trend of ideas 
has led Italians to think that poisoning is the 


the greatest examples of their kind. 


system of concrete walks. 


most dangerous of sports; the Americans, foot- 
ball. But any man who has watched the Canadian 
game of hockey will see at once that the Ameri- 
can and Italian ideas are dwarfed ; their worlds 
too small. Prussic acid and foul tackling are 
but pastime when compared with the deadliness 
of the game of our boiler-plated northern neigh- 
bors. Now I know because I have seen all 
theee. I have gazed upon Prussic in the jug. I 
have been tackled and thrown several feet below 
sea-level. I have also stood and watched skaters 
rampant energetically swatting their fellow-men 
with the deformed sled runners which they term, 
in scientific vernacular, hockey sticks. 

It was at Montreal that I saw the battle 
royal. I stood on the top of a snow-drift and 
gazed down at a little sheet of ice upon which 
blood was soon to flow freely. My spirits 
were high, my feet were wet, and I sneezed 
with great enthusiasm. Indeed so far was I 
carried away in my zeal, that I sneezed many 
days after. But that is another story. . 

On either end of the pond were two sticks 
stuck in the ice. These were about six feet 
apart and were called the goals. It was the 
business of the teams to drive a hard-rubber 
boot-heel known as a puck through their oppo- 
nents’ goal. When this was done, everybody 
yelled. The umpire added one to the score, 
while the captain of the losing team entered a 
protest. This was regularly done whether 


men yelled or not. Protest he must. 


Not his to reason why, 
His was to kick or die. 

The teams were composed of six men on a 
side. A man with his legs dressed in cast-off 
picket fence was the goal-keeper. Next came 
@ man with a patch on his trousers. He was 
the point. The rest were called cover-points 

As they did not have any distin- 
Here I dif- 


fer from Bryan’s method of analyzing Demo- 


and rovers. 
guishing marks, I won’t give any. 


cratic principles. 
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The game opened with great “Verve.” The 
umpire blew a whistle. Two men in the center 
of the pond vigorously hoed each other’s legs 
and incidentally the puck. A bystander fell off 
Oh it 


It was like a one-armed man 


the snow bank, and the game was on. 
was glorious ! 
splitting kindling wood. Men skated hither and 
thither. They knocked each other like intoxicat- 
ed express trains. They mauled with the crooked 
ends of their clubs and gouged with the other. 
The man standing near me clasped my hand and 
said: “Did you see that?” Not wishing to com- 
mit myself, I said, What?” “Why,” said he, 
“Wiggle.” What particular wiggle do you mean, 
questioned I. 
“That was the most elegant foozle I 
“Tt was indeed,” said |, “positively 


‘The one in the red sweater,” 
said he. 
ever saw.” 
the most stralgapious foozle that ever got 
loose ;’ and I shouted to prove my interest in 
the game. 

In about twenty minutes there was a respite. 
As most of the clubs were hammered quite soft, 
the players were given harder ones. 

The gentleman at my side gave me iuforma- 
tion regarding the game. He said the score 
stood 38-2. This was news to me. He was 
also explanatory on the subject of rules. From 
his remarks, I gathered that there were no 
rules. I volunteered an idea that they should 
be Marquis of Queensbury but he wasn’t quite 
sure. 

Five minutes being up, the caucus recom- 
menced. Again there was pandemonium. I 
counted seventeen sticks fall on one man’s 
head at the same time. That is the reason I 
began this short but intensely interesting nar- 
rative with a reference to Canadian _boiler- 
plate. A Vermont prohibitionist would have 
clamored for seventeen different kinds of alco- 
holic restoratives. But the Canadian never 
winked an eye; at least, not his left hand eye, 
for I watched him. 


So for twenty minutes more, they played the 
great game. To an American it resembled a 
panoramic view of a fanning-mill in motion. 
But the onlookers shouted and pawed and 
waved their indented postage-stamp hats. 
Finally there was a pause a little longer than 
would suffice to remove a player with the nose- 
bleed. Queried I, “what’s the matter?” “hes 
game is over,” answered my informant. And amid 
the loud huzzas of the multitude, the team which 
had the least number of prominent bumps was 
carried off the field, to the great glory of the 
British flag. 


SESEELESE 


ACROSS THE CAMPUS. 


O March, you ne’er can be polite 

Without more moderation ; 

Your winds that blow both day and night 
They prove that March can’t be polite 
By winding up each girl in sight 

In shocking intrication— 

No, March, you ne’er can be pc lite 
Without more moderation. 


SES4E4te 


AN AUTUMN DAY. 


The autumn air is mild and soft and sweet, 

’ The hills are mounted with a purple haze ; 
Against the crimson of the woodland ways 

The tawny yellow of the fields of wheat. 

Deserted cornstalks, with their tassels brown, 
Complain with quavering tone the wanton wind . 
The poppies in their beds awake to find 

Upon their sleepy heads a frosty crown. 

Along the dusty roads Sir Golden Rod 

To Black-eyed Susan nods and smiles away ; 

The nimble squirrel dances on the rail 
Half hid by sweet wild rose in pink array ; 

And now the western sun, a globe of red, 

Sinks o’er the mountain’s brim, and ends the day. 


—East and West, 
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“ABOUT GOLLEGE- 


Base ball practice began last week in the cage. 


The Junior promenade will be given Thurs- 
day, April 11. f 

Dennis ’01, has gone to his home in Hard- 
wick, Mass., on account of illness. 


Prof. Tupper has returned from his home in 
Charleston, S. C., where he was recently called 
by the death of a cousin. 


The Thetford Academy Club has elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, Cummings; vice- 
president, Miss Colburn; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Harding. 


The Ariel Board are pushing their work 
toward its completion, and expect to place the 
Ariel on sale before the Easter recess. A re- 
view of the volume will appear in these col- 
umns later. 


Mr. Elton has been drilling the cast for 
“The Silent Woman” the past two weeks and 
all Have become familiar with their parts. 
The play will be given in Burlington Monday 
night, April 15. 

C. H. Drown attended the interstate confer- 
ence of the Y. M. C. A. of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, held at Concord, N. H., last week ; 
he read a paper on “The Vital Problem of the 
College Associations.” 


The following appointments have been made 
in the battalion: Color sergeant, Bean ’02;  ser- 
geants, Tenney, Adams and Goss ’02; corporals, 
Adams, Abbott, Evans, Farrington, Dane, Gray, 


Hutchinson, Gill, Brooks, Holman, Baldwin, 
Hollister, Worthen, Darling and Eaton 703. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class, March 6, 
provision was made for the appointment of com- 
mittees on Caps and Gowns and on Class Book. 
The report of the committee to present a petition 
to the faculty requesting that Seniors be excused 
from examination under certain conditions was 
listened to. The committee reported that the 
attitude of certain membsrs of the faculty was 
distinctly unfavorable, and recommended that 
the petition be carried no further. 


Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, Cornell ’98, arrived 
in the city this morning and will address the stu- 
dents of the University in the college chapel at 
3 o'clock Sunday afternoon. The fact that 
Mr. Hicks is a man of wide experience among 
students and, in addition, a graduate of a univer- 
sity with which Vermont has always sustained 
the most cordial athletic relations, should insure 
a good attendance at this service. 
interest to some men to know that Mr. Hicks at 


It may be of 


one time played in the Cornell Varsity nine. 
FFFFFSFS 


Basket Ball Trip. 


Tuesday, Feb. 19th, the basket ball team 
left for Massachusetts for a trip of five games. 
The first game was at Williamstown with Wil- 
liams College. Williams had just defeated 
Dartmouth and hoped to run up a large score 
on the Vermont boys. The Williams weekly 
giving an account of the game says, that, 
“during the first half the Vermont boys ex- 
Had Vermont been ac- 
were five 


celled in passing.” 
customed to their baskets which 
inches higher than regulation, the score would 
have been different. At the end of the first 
half the score was 12 to2 in favor of Williams. 
The second half began with close guarding by 
Vermont and for 15 minutes neither side 
scored. In the last five minutes Williams 


scored and both sides threw a goal from a foul, 
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making the score 15 to 3 in favor of Williams. 
Only two points were thrown by the Williams 
forwards. 


On Wednesday evening the Amherst game 


This 
played by Vermont while on the trip. The 


was played. was the poorest game 
floor was large, the forwards would not guard, 
and in the second half Amherst employed foot- 
ball tactics which would not be allowed ina 
Burlington gymnasium. This was the weakest 
team met on the trip and Vermont should 
have won, but when the second. half was over 
the score stood 28 to 9 against her. 

Here Ver- 


mont played a hard plucky game but it was 


Chicopee was the third game. 
useless. Chicopee knew their floor, and have 
never been beaten but once on it. 
they have defeated Dartmouth and ran up a 
score of 55 to 14 against Trinity. 
resulted in a score of 35 to 8 in favor of Chico- 


This year 
This game 


pee. 

On Friday night the boys fought a close 
battle in Hartford where they played the Y. M. 
C. A. team, defeating it by a score of 10 to 9. 


The score should have been larger but the boys. 


could not find the baskets, and had to be con- 
tent with winning. This game was won by 
passing. Hartford had the ball in her territory 
but little of the time. Here, too, for the first 
time the forwards succeeded in covering their 
guards. 

Saturday afternoon the last game was played 
at East Hampton against Williston Seminary. 
Williston defeated Dartmouth 20 to 15 and Yale 
Freshmen 55 to 2. Knowing this and consider- 
ing that the Vermont team was worn out with 
too frequent games the boys only hoped toh old 
the score under 30. The passing was sharp, but 
as before the forwards could not find the baskets, 
and the final score was 28 to 2 in favor of Wil- 
liston. 

The team which made this trip wasas follows : 


Bray (Capt) r. f.; Gray, 1. £.; R. Peck, c.; ©. 


Peck, r.g.; Fogg, 1. g.; substitutes, Bassett and 
Brooks. 

As to individual playing, R. Peck made the 
best showing, playing four strong, aggressive, 
steady games. Both guards played well, while 
Bassett did the best work for the forwards. 

A very satisfactory feature of the trip was the 
clean playing of Vermont and the gentlemanly 
bearing of the members of the team. In every 
place except Amherst, the referee said it was the 
cleanest team which had been on the floor, and 
it is safe to say, should Vermont make another 
trip that she will not find these places closed 
against her. The two faults of Vermont’s play- 
ing was the guarding of the forwards and getting 
the ball out of bounds. 

Considering that this is Vermont’s first trip, 
that Dartmouth lost 5 out of 6 games on her 
trip and Yale 12 out of 13, that three of the 
teams played had already defeated Dartmouth, 
we think that it is safe to say that the trip was 
successful. 

With a gymnasium of onr own we hope that 
next fall Vermont can win four out of five in- 
stead of losing them. 


seseeses 
ALUMNI NOTES. 


78. Dr. D. OC. Hawley has been elected mayor 
of the city of Burlington. 


*82. I. O. Sinclair was nominated by both 
parties as alderman of the Second Ward in this 
city. 

*88. Oberholder has been appointed chemist 
for the New York Rapid Transit Subway. He 
is situated in Pittsburg, Pa. ; his work is the an- 
alysis of the metal used in the subway construe- 
tion. 


"89. KE. S. Isham was recently elected one of 
the corporators of the Burlington Savings Bank, 
of which he is the assistant treasurer. This in- 
stitution is now one of the largest in New Eng- 
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land, and its board of corporators is comprised of 
some of the best business men in Burlington. 

96. G. S. Miller, inspector of fortification 
work on Long Island Sound, has been about col- 
lege lately. 

97. L. P. Adams is practicing medicine at 
Oakland, Cal. 

97. J. L. Davis, assistant engineer on the 
New York Rapid Transit Subway, has been ap- 
pointed chief inspector of metal work of the 
Eastern District with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia. 

The engagement of Walter Y. Mott to Miss 
Emma Lamson of Springfield, Mass., has been 
announced. Mr. Mott has been transferred by 
the New York Life Insurance Company from 
New York to Detroit, Mich. 

98. Lieut. W. C. Johnson has been trans- 
ferred to duty in the Philippines. 

99. Charles H. Parker has resigned from the 
Boston office of the Vacuum Oil Co. to accept a 
position in the New York oftice of the Century 
Magazine. 

00. T. R. Powell is abroad on an extended 
tour through England and the continent. 

Ex-’03. 
lege Sunday, February 24. 

Ex-03. A. H. Harris is in the employ of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadelphia. 


SESSEEES 


An Up-to-date Write-up. 

An interesting example of naiveté in so pro- 
saic a subject as the write-up of a basket-ball 
game has recently come to our attention, It is 
taken from The Madisonensis of. Feb. 26. Its 
manifest incongruities are amusing rather than 
offensive, so we reprint it in the columns of the 
Cynic without comment : 

“The next morning the team started for Bur- 
lington, stopping off in Rutland a couple of hours 


G. Pierce visited friends about eol- 


for dinner, and reaching Burlington about four 
in the afternoon. The Vermont management 
felt themselves wealthy enough to take the 
team up to the dormitories in a big sleigh, but 
the manager insisted on walking. There is a 
joke connected with this little episode but if 
you value your life don’t ask Cub what it is. 
Any of the players will be glad to tell you. 
Supper was served at the regulation college 
hash-house and Jack could not eat anything 
since the waitresses were all men and not a bit 
pretty. As for the game, the first thing we saw 
in Burlington were large yellow bills telling the 
general public that Vermont had beaten Col- 
gate in all other branches of athletics and were 
going to do it in basket ball. The game veri- 
fied this statement. 

There was no doubt as to Vermont’s intention 
to win. Win was the watchword. Win fairly 
and squarely if you can, and if you can’t, why 
just win anyhow and any way. The first half 
was not so bad as it might have been after one 
had seen the second half played. The crowd 
hissed the umpire and a mucker captain dis- 
puted every decision made by the officials. In 
spite of this Colgate ended the half one point 
to the good, the score being five to four. But, 
you know Vermont had advertised that they 
were going to win, and they had to doit. So 
they put in two big twin brothers, Canuck 
farmers, right from the wilds of Canada to play 


guards. And how they did grab things loose. 
Even the officials were not spared in their de- 


The Col- 
gate umpire should have disqualified both of 
them but it is pretty hard to disqualify a man 
on his own floor with his own umpire not eall- 


sire to kill everything on the floor. 


ing fouls on him and so they were allowed to 
finish the game. Enough fouls were called on 
Vermont during the second half for Colgate to 
win, but Vose was unable to throw them, get- 
ting only one in the basket. Vose did not play 


so good a game as usual and got mixed up 
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pretty lively once or twice with his opponent in 
a way that looked like fight, but nothing serious 
came of it. Sweet played a good game and 
Bussell was right in his element bowling the 
Green Mountain lads over, like so many ten 
pins. Burt and Kirkwood were kept so busy 
dodging their blood-thirsty guards that they 
had no time to throw goals.” 


SSELELELE 


THE COLLEGE WORLD. 


The executive committee of the Inter-collegi- 
ate Lawn Tennis Association has decided to hold 
the annual tournament in Philadelphia during 
the first week in October. 


The first Inter-collegiate Camera Contest will 
be held next May between the Camera Clubs of 
the University of Pennsylvania and Harvard. 
This will be the first event of its kind ever held. 


The inter-collegiate regatta will be held July 
3d at Poughkeepsie. Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania will row and invitations have been sent 
to Georgetown, Syracuse, Bowdoin, Brown and 


Toronto. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


<THE BODY BUILDER.’ 


MAKES Strong Minds, 


Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 


THE BURLINGTON SHIRT. 


PEASE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Custom Shirt Makers. 
Collars, Cuffs, Night Robes and Pajamas, 


Lower Main St,, Burlington, Vt. 


Frank O. Lowden, of Chicago, has bequeathed 
$3,000 to the Northern Oratorical League, com- 
posed of the State Universities of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa, and Northwest- 
ern, Chicago and Oberlin Universities. The in- 
come on this amount is to be given as prizes to 
the winners of the annual contest. 


The annual meeting of the Inter-collegiate A. 
A. was held in New York city on February 23. 
The following officers were elected for 1901: 
President, E. Meihling, U. of P.; vice-presidents, 
E. R. Goldthwait, Williams, and A. A. Webb, 
Syracuse University; secretary, J. W. Gould, 
New York University; and treasurer, A. B. 
Bradley, Columbia. An executive committee 
was appointed consisting of the following men: 
J. W. Jamison, Princeton; J. H. Blair, Cornell ; 
S. L. Cox, Yale; and T. Gerrish, Harvard. 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 
oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

If you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
peep Rea PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 


Suits to ‘orders aco cae eee $13.75 to $25.00 
Trousers to order..........-...- $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


P J. W. MCAUSLAN CO. 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mer. 


QAK HALL GLOTHING GO. 


95 tro 105 Wasuinerton Sr., 


You 
Wear 


Trousers 


Boston 


Clothiers Military 
and Rg and 


Outfitters. Society Goods. 
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The University and the Frater- 
nity. 


The growth and expansion of the University 
system inthe United States is one of the most 
noteworthy features of our country’s develop- 
ment. The first of these educational institutions, 
Harvard University, was founded in 1636. The 
three hundred sixty-fourth began its career of 
activity in L897 at Battle Creek, Mich. To-day, 
instructors are numbered by the thousand, stu- 
while the 


dents tens of thousands, 


value of the property thus devoted to educa- 


by the 


tional interests is reckoned in hundreds of mil- 
lions. A tremendous growth for two hundred 
sixty years ; possible only in a country possessing 
the national resources of the United States ; and 
explaining, in large measure, the rapid advance- 
ment of the American people in the scientific 
and literary arts. 

Proportionate to the increase of college men 
in our land, has been the decrease of the anti- 
college spirit that used to exist. In the past, 
many regarded colleges as being the nurseries 
of an intellectual aristocracy, inconsistent with 
republican equality and simplicity. But the up- 
holders of this idea are rapidly being replaced 
by educated men and women who recognize the 
value of college training. Few are now to be 
found who will openly decry the advantages to 
be gained from the Universities. Especially is 
this true in New England. The Pilgrim sons 
of Cambridge and Oxford, six years after the 
settling of Boston, came together and consecrated 
four hundred pounds for 
maintenance of Harvard University. The uni- 
versity was a great gift, but not the greatest that 


the founding and 


these sturdy pioneers left as a heritage to their 


children. A far better legacy was the knowl- 


edge that all true power resides in the realms of 
thought, and a desire to gain that power for 
themselves and for their children after them. 
The University was but the means to attain the 
desired end. . 

Briefly stated the work of the schools is to 
train the mind. The accumulating of facts is a 
necessary part, but not the highest part of edu- 
cation. Tounfold the mind and make it cog- 
nizant of its own powers is a much higher aim. 
The chief value of learning is to gain the truth, 
and the greatest work of the young student is to 
acquire a desire for the truth, and to so develop 
his mental powers that he may recognize and re- 
tain the truth; not intermingling its golden 
grains with the sands of popular fallacy and 
superstition. The high school and academy de- 
velop and strengthen his reasoning power. The 
university leads him out into broader fields and 
sets before him higher standards. The one pre- 
pares the way for the other and both combine to 
enable him to determine the answer to the great 
question asked so long ago: What is truth ? 

Nor can this end ever be attained by any other 
means. Some point us to the books and papers 
of the day ; the telegraph and railroads which do 
so much to bring people together and to cause a 
corresponding intermingling of ideas, as a sub- 
stitute for the college life and training. In an- 
swer, we ask from whence came this knowledge ? 
What trained the minds of the great men who 
have given to the world the papers and books of 
nierit? How did the associations, to which we 
attach so much value, derive their greatest 
power? Simply through the toil of years; the 
fundamental principles gained in the academies, 
and the broader, more comprehensive training 
derived in the colleges and universities. The 
awakening of the people to this fact is the reason 
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why our school system is growing so rapidly. 
The Doctor’s degree is no longer regarded as the 
end of our intellectual labors, but as the seal 
that we are thoroughly equipped to begin the 
real life of thought and study. 

Here the question may arise: Do not the uni- 
Is not theability to 
recognize truth inherent in the human mind ? To 


versities assume too much ? 


this we answer that we cannot understand and 
enjoy the truth until we have been trained to do 
so. The history of education has been a history 
of slow growth. For ages men have been pon- 
dering over and testing their theories, confirm- 


In the middle 
ages, the monasteries were the home of thought 


ing the true, rejecting the false. 
and research. Having passed their period of 
usefulness, their places are filled to-day by the 
universities. These are the twentieth century 
repositories of learning. With them are con- 
nected the men who spend their lives in develop- 
ing and improving the world’s mental status. 
The history of the African race proves that the 
human mind is not capable of upward growth 
when fixed upon false ideals. False standards 
are responsible for the degradation of the In- 
dians, both East and West. 
nation are not improved by customs or by the 
All that is high and noble 


in this world is gained through moral develop- 


The morals of a 
right of suffrage. 


ment, through conscientious, untiring seeking for 
the highest good. To fit men for this lofty pur 
pose is the duty and privilege of higher educa- 
tion. Oolleges that regard their students as 
creatures whose sole duty is to simply oscillate 
between their lodgings and lecture rooms, fail in 
their mission. Thanks to the great number of 
educational institutions in our land, the colleges 
that hold to erroneous docfrines, or that re- 
lentlessly hold the student to a monotonous me- 
chanical daily routine gradually disappear from 
view and, prove the validity of the Darwinian 
argument regarding “ thesurvival of the fittest.” 
Plain facts, as we have said before, are neces- 


sary, but ideas are the warriors of the world to- 
day, as well as in Garfield’s time. 

It is evident that if aman is to be thoroughly 
fitted to enter upon this higher life promised by 
the history of college training that he must be 
subjected to many different influences, while 
passing through his course of study. Not only 
must he have the opportunities given in the 
libraries and lecture rooms but he must do some- 
Other 
faculties beside the mnemonic and calculating, 


thing himself to gain the ends desired. 


must be developed before a man can spend his 
life in doing the most good. The social part of 
one’s nature must be developed in order that one 
may impart to others the truths at his command. 
There have been great men who have been de- 
ficient in this respect but not one but who could 
have done far more for the world if he had bet- 
ter known his fellowmen ; could have under- 
stood their natures, their hopes and desires,their 
It is the well-rounded na- 
ture that succeeds best in the world. The 


sorrows and griefs. 


greater the mental scope of such a nature, the 
more will the world be benefited. To know is a 
great thing for the individual, but to be able to 
tell what you know will be correspondingly ben- 
eficial to the community. 

Now this is a department of one’s education 
that books will not teach. Man isa social being 
by nature, as he is an intellectual. But he must 
develop the social side of his nature himself. 
It is in response to the social instinct that wher- 
ever people dwell together, we find cliques, 
circles, and clubs. 

In the world the family is the unit of social 
life. In college, this unit has been replaced by 
clubs, and these have developed and expanded 
into fraternities. The aim to be sought for is 
the same in both family and fraternity, to mu- 
tually benefit and protect. Every family in 
society, every fraternity in the college, should 
have this thought uppermost. By so doing, 


such organizations become of inestimable benefit 
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to all connected therewith. Fellowship in feel- 
ings, interests, and aims draws together kindred 
spirits. The community of ideas and purposes 
is crystallized, and by organized effort the indi- 
vidual forces produce the greater result. 
Towards the end of the first quarter of the 
last century, the social life of our colleges had 
become relatively barren, when compared with 
the fact that life was becoming richer and the 
Almost the 
only means of relation countenanced by the 
faculties were open debating societies, which 


spirit of the times more liberal. 


* met on the college grounds, and to meetings of 
which both professor and student might go. The 
restraint imposed by the presence of the pro- 
fessors did not increase the popularity of these 
‘gatherings, and they languished accordingly. 
Something more nearly corresponding to the 
family life was needed. It was the opportunity 
for the college fraternity. 

Regarding the starting of the first Greek let- 
ter society, Phi Beta Kappa, three traditions 
have been handed down. One ascribes the found- 
ing of the order to Thomas Jefferson ; another 
claims that the new society was an off-shoot from 
a Free Mason’s lodge; a third states that it was 
brought from Europe. Suffice it to say that 
December 5, 1776, John Heath, Thomas ‘Smith, 
Richard Booker, Armistead Smith, and John 
Jones met at Williamsburg, Virginia, in the 
very room where Patrick Henry had voiced the 
revolutionary spirit of Virginia, and there gave 
to the William and Mary college the honor of 
having the first Greek letter society formed 
within its limits. 
of one of their members being the best Greek 
scholar in the institution. Quoting from their 
ritual, the society was formed with ‘ Friendship 
as its basis, and benevolence and literature as its 
Membership was confined to those of 


The name was given in honor 


pillars.” 
the senior class who were esteemed for good fel- 
lowship and literary ability. In all, seven chap- 
ters were established; Zeta and Eta being re- 


spectively at Harvard and Yale. Owing to the 
excitement of the Revolutionary times, the so- 
cieties lost much of their spirit, the proceedings 
became more and more formal and_ perfunctory 
and in 1831 their motto, “Philosophy, the guide 
of life,” was made public. The organization as 
it exists to-day is purely honorary; its badge a 
mark of scholastic distinction. 

The next noteworthy organization was the 
Kappa Alpha Fraternity founded at Union Col- 
lege in 1825. A conservative body, it has never 
it was 
marked from the first by the true spirit of fra- 
ternity, the spirit of. brotherhood. The subse- 
quent growth and development of this spirit has 
brought under the warm light of its kindly and 


elevating influences thousands and tens of thous- 


established but ~seven chapters; but 


ands of the best American citizens; men of edu- 
cation and refinement, men who have found the 
pledges of their youth cordially endorsed by the 
riper judgment of maturer years. 

The early life of the fraternal system was not 
an easy one. Because they held themselves free 
from the intrusion of the faculty for one night 
in the week, and adorned their badges with 
Greek letters, all evil and rebellious conduct was 
charged against them. ‘The Morgan Free Mason 
incident which occurred at this time, aroused 
strong opposition to all secret organizations 
and the fraternities suffered. On one occasion 
the feeling became so strong that the mem- 
bers of theKappa Alpha chapter, at Williams, 
were obliged to forcibly repel a night attack 
upon their house made by a party of anti-fra- 
ternity men. The change in public sentiment 
may be seen when we consider that Prince- 
ton is now the only college of note which 
excludes fraternities. And there a large per- 
centage of the students are enrolled in two 
founded 
in 1765 by Oliver Ellsworth, later chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, and Whig ha'l founded 


in 1769 by James Madison, later twice president 


secret literary societies; Clio hall, 
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of the United States. As the world has learned 
more and more of the value of the fraternity as 
a social and moral adjunct to the college, the 
growth of these organizations has been rapid. 
Today there are one hundred one different organ- 
izations and these number their members by 
thousands. From the “log cabin” erected by 
the D. K. E. at Kenyon college in 1855, has 
come such fraternity houses as the Alpha Delta 
Phi house at Yale, and the Delta Upsilon and 
Chi Psi houses at Cornell; the latter being one 
of the finest buildings connected with the Uni- 
versity. 

Now since the primal idea of fraternal life 
is that the members may be mutually helpful to 
each other, it follows that any society or organi- 
zation that has any other purpose in view is not 
entitled to the name. A company of young 
revellers could form a society for drinking and 
vice, but it would be the height of injustice to 
the college world to call such an association a 
fraternity. 

The fundamental principles of true fraternity 
life were expressed in the P. B. K. constitution ; 
friendship, benevolence and_ literature. 
organization conducted upon different principles 
should have no recognition in the Greek letter 


world. Whena church holds ideals other than 


those of justice and purity, it is no longer re- 
garded by the public asa church. A university 
which maintains standards other than those of 
the highest truth and enlightenment, forfeits its 
right to be called a university. It is just as 
much a: misnomer to call any society a frater- 
nity, which does not stand for the highest moral 
and social development. 

In estimating the influences of a fraternity, 
we will roughly divide the forms of pressure 
brought to bear upon the members into two 
The outer pressure is 
The mem- 


heads, outer and inner. 
mainly the reputation of the order. 
ber is responsible for the good name of the chap- 


ter and the badge. No one likes to bring dis- 


Any 


credit upon his own circle of friends, one would: 
Further- 
more such unwise action means social death to 


be less than a gentleman so to do. 


the erring member in the college world. To be 
expelled from a fraternity practically means 
ostracism in every college where the aggrieved 
fraternity is represented. 

Again very soon after the fraternity is started 
it has a constantly increasing body of graduates 
sobered by the duties and experiences of life. 
These graduates closely watch their college 
brethren and are the first to condemn among 
them any actionwhich is likely to injure the fra- _ 
ternity.. Nochapter can afford to lose the approval 
ofits graduates. Rather they are glad to avail 
themselves of the experience and aid of their 
older brothers. 

The chief aim of the chapter is not to possess 
the negative merit of doing nothing wrong, but 
as previously stated to do something good. So 
from the beginning, the member’s life is closely 
watched. Not every candidate is admitted into 
the secrets of the order. His record as to moral 
and intellectual attainments is carefully looked 
into, and his personal habits must besuch as to 
insure the congeniality demanded by such an 
order. As a rule fraternities do not regard 
money or position, but are on the lookout for 
men. A small chapter, judiciously selected, will 
attain more power and derive greater benefit 
than a larger number enrolled with less discrim- 
ination. 

Nor does the work of the chapter cease when 
the initiation ceremonies are over. The new mem- 
ber is carefully watched, and if found at fault is 
criticized kindly but with great candor. The 
upper classmen gladly aid him in branches of 
study that he finds difficult. 

President White of Cornell states that more 
than once, when some member of a fraternity 
has been careless in conduct or study, he has 
summoned senior members of the chapter, dis- 
cussed the matter confidentially with them, 
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dwelt upon the injury the man was doing the 
fraternity, and insisted that it must reform him 
or remove him. This expedient has often suc- 
ceeded when al! others had failed. The older 
members of various fraternities have frequently 
thus devoted themselves to the younger in away 
which would do honor to a brother laboring for 
a brother. A considerable number of young 
men have thus been rescued from courses which 
might have brought great sorrow to them and to 
their families. The meetings of the chapter are 
also conducted in a manner best calculated to 
develop the members. 
devoted to literary and musical topics or, should 


the period of examinations be drawing nigh, to 


Often the spare time is 


‘* quizzes” upon the topics of paramount interest. 

Again the fraternities, while reducing the 
evils of social gatherings to a minimum, bring 
out of them some positive good. Graduate 
members are often present at their little gather- 
ings; they may be members of the faculty, citi- 
zens of the adjacent towns, teachers visiting for- 
mer pupils; in any case, they lift the gathering 
into a far better region than it would probably 
attain without such influence. 

As such old members come into the chapter 
session, note the places of old friends long gone, 
and hear the old songs sung, a flood of recollec- 
tions come in upon them. They are sure, when 
called upon, as they always are, to speak to their 
younger brethren from the heart, and few 
speakers are more likely to find their way to the 
hearts of the listeners. 
by no means fosters the spirit of rivalry of the 
old literary societies. On the other hand, it 
tends todo away with the narrow clique spirit. 

Without such social acquaintanceship cliques 
would be multiplied fourfold. The political 
millenium in American institutions has not yet 
entirely attained its zenith, but it is to be hoped 
that the time is near at hand when men shall be 


Such brotherly feeling 


recognized as nen, and places of honor and per- 


ferment filled by the persons most worthy of at- 
taining them. 

There are many other points of interest per- 
taining to fraternities. It might be interesting 
to speak of their literature, adorned with hideous 
reptiles and winged monsters, the burning altars 
and dungeon bars; of their secrets so carefully 
guarded ; their houses, robes and regalia, but it 
isnot the purpose of this article to dwell upon 
the curious, but the beneficial influence of the 
fraternal life. The nature of that influence may 
be seen when we consider that such members as 
President Elliot of Harvard, Dwight of Yale, 
Walker of the Boston Institute of Technology, 
Seelye of Amherst, White of Cornell, Dwight of 
Columbia Law School, Gilman of John Hopkins 
University, Johnston of Tulane and Northrop of 
the University of Minnesota have all been ac- 
tive members of the various fraternities. In 
addition, represented in 
every faculty of size in the United States; they 


the “ societies” are 


have supplied over forty governors to the vari- 
ous states; and have been represented in nearly 
every office of national honor. They number 
representatives and senators by the hundred, 
bishops by the dozen, and in addition such famous 
men as Professors Whitney and Marsh; R. 8S. 
Storrs, Phillips Brooks, James Russell Lowell, 
George William Curtis, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Chas. Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, Wayne 
MacVeagh, Chas. 8. Fairchild, Rob’t. T. Lin- 
coln, John D. Long, William M. Evarts, Joseph 
R. Hawley and William Walter Phelps. These 
men were not elected into the fraternities after 
graduation, but were active supporters of the or- 
ganizations during their undergraduate days. 
Judging the Fraternity system by its deeds, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the best 
societies have in reality been groups of picked 
men, among the fortunate few who are able to 
receive the benetits af a college education. 

It has been the aim of this article to show that 
the value of an education consists in possessing a 
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trained mind stored with useful information. 
For the intellectual side of the training, I have 
called your attention to the Universities with 
their trained men, equipments, and libraries. 

For the moral and social side of college life, I 
place in the first rank the fraternities, the best 
substitute for the home life the college has to 
offer to the student. Wisely conducted and 
working in harmony with each other, the students 
will find them of great worth in the develop- 
ment of character and mental powers. 

Believing them to be of such worth, we can 
do nothing more than to wish them and all other 
agents of intellectual progression, the utmost 
prosperity and advancement in developing the 
minds of the American people. 


CANS RIA 


In preparing this article] am greatly indebted for 
thoughts and direct citations from articles by John Ad- 
dison Porter:(Century, Vol. 15, pp. 748-760), Eugene H. L. 
Randolph (New England Mag., Vol. 17, pp. 70-82), An- 
drew D. White(Forum, Vol. 3, pp. 243-253), P. F. Piper, 
(Cosmopolitan, Vol. 22, pp. 641-648), Erman J. Ridgway, 
(Munsey, Feb. 1901, pp. 729-742), and Leonard J. 
Marsh’s Essay on ‘‘The Higher Institutions of Learning.” 

Pd? We 
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SONNET. 


As to one wearied with the winter’s blast 
that beats unceasing on the frosted pane 
Until the chafing soul within is fain 
To cry ‘‘ How long shall dreary winter last ?” 
Comes for a moment, as the gust is past, 
A bird’s voice, sweeter than the fall of rain 
On thirsty land, cheering his soul again 
With hopes prophetic, and sweet spring’s forecast ; 


So in the bleakest day, when o’er my heart 
Arch skies that ever seem to wear a frown— 
When dull care shadows all with leaden wing, 

Lo, at the thought of thee the storms depart, 
No more I see the gray clouds lowering down, 
And all my pulses throb with hope of spring. 


A Ripple at Jones’. 


Mrs. Jones was in a quandary. Her brow, 
usually so calm and placid, wore an expression of 
mingled perplexity and dismay.- For the thirteen 
years that she had kept a boarding house she had 
never allowed herself to be late in getting a sin- 
She gloried in this fact ; she boasted 
of it to her neighbors; but now !— 

She had risen a trifle late this morning, still, 


gle meal. 


as she had planned for breakfast the evening 
before—sausage and warmed up potatoes—there 
was time enough. 

With a little more haste and less care than 
usual she dressed and catching up the pantry key 
from its nook on the bureau, she hastened to the 
She had always been in the habit of 
“Not that I do not 
place absolute trust in my boarders,” she would 


kitchen. 
keeping her pantry locked. 


explain to her neighbor across the way, “but ?’m 
sure of finding everything as [ leave it by keep- 
ing the door locked.” Hastily thrusting the key 
in the lock and giving it a sharp turn before it 
was fairly in place, she broke it off short. Hence 
her perplexity ; hence her dismay. 

She began at once to try to pick the lock 
with a hair-pin; but remarkable as it may 
seem, she had little success. She saw she was 
getting more and more nervous every minute, 
so concluded she had better call Jones to her 
aid. So back she went to her slumbering 
spouse and called “Charles” in a voice that 
would chord with about G sharp. Now Jones 
had been out the previous evening at an im- 
portant meeting of the club, and had, in conse- 
quence, lost some sleep ; so it is not at all sur- 
prising that Mrs. J. was obliged to complete 
the scale to high C before she got any re- 
sponse. But at last Jones took a half turn, 
moistened his lips and muttered something 
that sounded like, “ What’s trumps” or ‘“*What’s 
trouble?” Mrs. Jones was not sure which, 
probably the latter ; but would have drifted off 


' 
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again had he not been shaken awake by his 


now exasperated wife and 


told what was 
wanted of him. 

When Jones at length appeared in the 
kitchen he had a short piece of stiff wire in his 
hand, and a superior smile on his face. 

It might as well be understood here and now 
that Jones was a genius, and the work of pick- 
ing a lock, although somewhat beneath him, 
was still right in his line. 

“ Tl have this door open in about three sec 
onds and a quarter,” said Jones confidently, as 
he inserted the slightly curved end of the wire 
in the key-hole. He worked the wire back and 
forth gently, trying to poke out the broken 
key, and would have doubtless succeeded if 
the wire had not, in some way, become fixed in 
the key-hole. 

Jones gave ita slight jerk, but it did not 
come out. He gave it a fiercer snap ; but it 
did not budge. 
poker and putting one foot against the door- 


He wound the wire around the 


casing gavea mighty tug. The wire thereupon 
let go its hold—of the poker. 

Jones started rapidly for the other side of the 
room and would likely have struck it with con- 
siderable force if the breakfast table had not 
been directly in his orbit; as it was, he struck 
the latter with violence sufticient to precipitate 
While Jones 
gathered himself up, Mrs. J. performed the same 


most of the dishes on the floor. 


office for the crockery, much of which was not 
broken. Jones did not say anything as he arose 
from among the debris; but the solicitous man- 
ner with which he smoothed out his vertebree, as 
he went out the door,rendered words unnecessary. 

He soon returned, however, with a set counte- 


nance and an iron bar which spoke volumes for 


‘the speed with which he would enter the food 


repository. He jabbed the sharp point of the 
bar between the door and the casing and gave it 
a quick jerk. There was a sharp click as. if 
something had given way, but the lod still held, 


Again the bar was applied, but this time with a 
steady pressure. When he thought he had the 
casing sprung back far enough he called to his wife 
to hold the bar. When Mrs. Jones had a firm 
grip on the bar, Jones backed off about six feet 
fromthe door, and, with his body bent slightly 
forward he charged the door somewhat after the 
style of a battering-ram. The door opened 
If he had been con- 
tent to have stopped on the threshold all would 
have been well; but he wasn’t; he sped across 


readily and Jones went in. 


the pantry floor toward a large panful of dough 
which had been quietly rising, not, however, 
with any expressed or implied purpose of greet- 
ing him ; but in order that the boarders might 
have “riz biscuits” for breakfast. Into this 
spongy mass plunged Inckless Jones—but why 
prolong the agony. The door was opened and 
that was what Mrs. Jones wanted. Soon the 
storm passed and again was heard. the cheerful 
hum of the flies and the appetizing sizzle of the 
sausage which told the boarders, who had gath- 
ered by this time, that affairs had assumed their 
usual channel. M. 


SSSFFSSF 
THE FREEZE-OUT. 


When first she stepped within the room 
I thought the spring had come too soon, 
For in her cheeks I saw the bloom 

Of roses in the month of June. 


Ah, how deceptive are the fair ! 
For I mis-judged her altogether ; 
She fairly chilled the bal)-room air 
— I knew ’twas still cold weather. 


SESEEEEE 
SPRING SONG. 


Up from the South I hear a sound— 
I wonder what it is ; 

I bend my ear— 

Tis clear 

I hear 

The soda-fountain’s fizz, 
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EDITORIALS. 


Hazing. The congressional investigation of 
conditions at West Point has turned public at- 
tention to the subject of hazing, and has resulted 
ina wide-spread expression of disapproval of the 
practice. No one will deny that there was 
ground for this, even after making allowance for 
the exaggeration of the subject by sensational 
newspapers. The evidence would seem to show 
that “plebs” at West Point were not only sub- 
jected to considerable discomfort, but placed in 
danger of their health. Again it appeared that 
men were “called out,” not to prove that they 
were not cowards and could fight, but to fight 
with a succession of men until whipped by one 
superior in strength. For such methods there 
can be no defense. But it is to be feared that a 
not too discriminating public has jumped to the 


conclusion that these conditions are duplicated 


in many colleges and universities, and has failed 
to distinguish between dangerous hazing and 
harmless horse-play. 

The former is very rare indeed, and meets no 
favor with the great majority of college students. 
The latter is found toa greater or less extent 
in many institutions, being chiefly an expression 
of the active relations existing between the 
freshmen and sophomore classes. 

It is by no means certain that this lighter form 
of hazing is to be so entirely condemned as recent 
newspaper comment would seem to indicate. 
Every college student feels that the attitude of a 
freshman who has just arrived on the scene 
should be one of proper respect for the con- 
ditions he finds about him. If instead of this 
attitude he assumes one that is bumptious and 
obtrusive, it is not wholly a matter of regret if 
For this task no 
one but his fellow students are competent, and as 


he has it “taken out of him.” 


the sophomores naturally take upon themselves 
the duty of instructing the freshman in the way 
that he should go, the task naturally falls to them. 

Looked at from one point of view, any effort 
of students to regulate the action or attitude of 
And yet 
such a control, real or attempted, is to be found 


freshmen would be a form of hazing. 


everywhere. There are certain traditional usages, 
whether in society, in the shop, or in college that 
the new comer must conform to, or suffer the 
displeasure of his associates, expressed in differ- 
ent ways, but still expressed. 

Of course there is always the danger of hazing 
going too far. This is the chief argument 
against it. But that in its lighter forms it is 
often salutary cannot be doubted. As practiced 
in many American colleges today it cannot be 
very serious, if we give any weight to the fact 
that freshmen seldom regard it otherwise than as 
a joke. 

SESESEEE 
Absences. There isone branch of the faculty 
in the University of Vermont that is tremend- 
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ously overworked, and that is the Absence Com- 
mittee. We feel sure that the student body real- 
izes this and sympathizes with them. In fact 
it isan every-day occurrence for some student, 
moved by this sympathy, to strive to lighten 
their work by waiving the privilege of being on 
probation. It is really touching, this willingness 
on the part of the students to avoid troubling 
the committee with their cases. 

Considering the amount of work that the Ab- 
sence Committee has on hand, it is not strange 
that conplications and differences of opinion 
occasionally arise. Some universities manage 
this matter much more simply by assuming that 
students come to college primarily to work, and 
that the really important question is not how 
much or how little they attend classes, but what 
work they do. 

Cornell is an example of this. There are 
practically no rules relating to absences. The 
student who comes there has plenty of work 
before him ; if he cuts, it is his own loss; and if 
any of the professors think he is cutting a sub- 
jectso much that he ought not to pass it, he 
flunks it, and the matter is settled. Every 
professor is ajudge of the question in his own 
classes. It is very simple and very effective. 

This system might at times be harder on the 
students than the one now in force here, but it 
would save the Absence Committee from the 
perils of over-work, and that was the subject 
we introduced in the opening paragraph. 

FFFSSFOS 
College It is desirable that a general inter- 

Play. est be taken in the presentation of 
“The Silent Woman.” The play last year was 
very successful and it is hoped to make it even 
more so thisseason. It will greatly aid in this 
attempt if the same interest and willingness to 
wo:k is exhibited as was shown regarding 
“ Roister Doister.” In advertising, ticket-sell- 
ing, etc., there is plenty of room for activity ; 
then, too, the Elizabethan audience that con- 


tributed so much last year, will give opportunity 
for the exercise of considerable ingenuity and 
dramatic ability. 
FISTS SIS 
SONNET. 


Because of me a sadness filled her eyes, 

Those gentle eyes so soft, so deep, so blue, 

Kyes that were made to smile, not tears bedew ; 
How I condemn myself, how I despise 

My selfish soul that could not sympathise 

With yearnings high as woman ever knew. 
Unworthy I such womanhood to woo, 

And yet, and yet my life in her love lies. 


I did not comprehend thy soul ; forgive ; 

I could not follow where thy spirit led. 

And still my love was never fugitive, 

Blame not the heart, but rather blame the head. 
Rather than cause one tear thine eyes to know 
I'd choose myself eternities of woe. 


SES446S54 
Living Sorrows. 


Both of them were young, as years count, but 
the hair of the older woman was white and her 
face was as cold as the marble statue behind her. 
The other’s face was flushed and tear stained. 
Her great blue eyes were heavy, and her mouth 
had a pathetic look. 

As the twilight deepened, the younger woman 
bent with a shudder over the glowing logs, and 
spread her hands before them as if she sought to 
warm the chillness of her heart from the warm 
flame. When she could endure the stillness of 
the room no longer, she turned and faced the 
woman who sat so quietly beside her. 

“Oh!” she cried, “why do you not speak ? 
Can’t you see that my heart is breaking—break- 
ing? Why has God been so cruel? Why did 
he take my baby? He was my life, my all. He 
was my joy, not only now, but for all the years 
to come. No, do not talk to me of faith. How 
can one have faith when ata blow all hope is 
slain? You—you cannot understand, you have 
never suffered! You do not know !” 
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The older woman bent down and though her 
eyes were full of pity and unshed tears, her 
hands were steady and did not tremble as she 
drew the other to her. 

“Listen,” she said, ‘and I will tell you a story 
—the story of a woman I once knew ; a woman 
whose life, like yours, was all love and light and 
happiness. All her years had been free from 
sorrow and care. 
to gather. 


But one day the clouds began 
“Her baby was ill. They told her he would 
die. She was young, even younger than you. 
She was ignorant; she did not know. She could 
not give her baby up! She could not put that 
innocent, pure life forever out of sight! And 
so she prayed to God ; and God, she thought, was 
good, for her baby lived. Before many years a 
sturdy, fun-loving boy took the baby’s place, and 
each day on her knees the mother thanked God 
for her boy’s life. 

Then there came a day when it seemed as if 
Satan and all his furies had broken loose—a day 
when the sun went behind the clouds never to 
shine again. The boy, her darling boy, had to 
have his home and flee away ; and the mother’s 
heart was broken. Her faith was gone; her life 


was but a ruined, useless thing; and before very 


long the boy came back—-back where his mother ’ 


was but not to his home; for a great crowd of 
people were glad at his coming, and took him 
and put a new garment upon him—a robe of 
stripes. And they put a chain around him, 
and—” 

But her listener interrupted her. 

“Hush,” she sobbed, “you must not finish. I 
did not know.” 

And she raised herself, and reached out to the 
great white mass of lilies which lay glistening on 
the table; she drew the flowers to her, and bur- 
ied her face in them, as her quivering lips said a 
prayer of thanks. 

A tiny flame stole from out the dying embers 
of the fire, and touched the lilies with gold, and 


threw a halo around the head of the woman who, 
from her buried sorrow, had drawn a new birth 
of hope and love and trust. But the other woman 
sat there, still in the shadow, silent, gazing out 
into the night. 


He ES Wewdes 


pete Ree 
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“ABOUT GOLLECE. 


Ufford has been elected treasurer of the Sen- 
ior Class to sueceed Brand, resigned. 


Marsh ’02, has been appointed on the junior 
promenade committee, vice Putnam, resigned. 


The battalion was reviewed the afternoon of 
March 8 by President Buckham and a number 
of professors. 


Ata college meeting, held March 13, it was 
voted to give the managers of athletic teams the 
regulation “V.” 

The following seniors have been appointed 
commencement speakers: Aiken, Drown, Grout, 
Lawrence, Renaud, Ufford, Miss Brownell, Miss 
Healey and Miss Marshall. 


At a recent meeting of the Glee Club, Grout 
resigned his position as leader, and Wright ’03, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. Caps were voted 
to the members of the club. 


The date for the Junior Promenade has been 
definitely fixed for April 11. The committee . 
has decided to secure Gioscia’s orchestra of 
Albany to furnish music for the evening. 


Mr. F. H. Hicks, a travelling secretary for the 
International Y. M. C. A., addressed the college 
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Y. M.C. A. the night of March 11 on “Four 
Kinds of Students, and the Secret a Victorious 
Life.” 


The following changes have been made in 
the battalion: Cuptain Reed transferred to Co. 
B.; Adjutant McKellow, promoted Captain of 
Co. C.; Lieutenant Lawrence, promoted Ad- 
jutant. 


The two following committees have been ap- 
pointed in the senior class: class book committee, 
Chairman Buttles, McKellow, Dennis, Lee, Miss 
Mary Grout; cap and gown committee, Ufford, 
Drown, Miss Ferguson.. 


The Ladies’ Glee Club of the University will 
give the musical sketch, “The Dress Rehearsal,” 
at the parlors of the College Street Church on 
Tuesday evening, March 27. A thoroughly en- 
joyable entertainment is assured. 


At a meeting of the Chemistry Society, held 
March 14, Mr. Arthur L. Kennedy of the class 
of ’89, spoke on “The Commercial Products of 
Corn Pith.” Mr. Taylor, ’99, also addressed the 
meeting on the subject “ The Metallurgy of 


Gold.” 


“The Silent Woman,” which is to be presented 
by the students in Burlington, Monday night, 
April 15, will be put onto the stage in the fol- 
lowing places: Tuesday, April 16, at Benning- 
ton; Wednesday, at Bellows Falls; Thursday, at 
Montpelier; Friday, at Barre. 


The Board for the 1903 Ariel has been 
elected by the sophomore class as follows: 
Editor-in-chief, Wright; 
Dodge; assistant business manager, Wilder ; 
photographer, Alexander; artist, Baldwin ; as- 


sistant editors, Robbins, Eaton and Miss Talbot. 


business manager, 


The following men are to constitute the base 
ball squad for the present: Capt. Wasson, Reed, 
Butler, Sedgewick, Taylor, Hutchinson, Robin- 
son, Wills, Orton, Abbott, Brooks, Fogg, Preston, 
O’ Halloran, Latour, McKenzie, McGee, Hickok, 


and Lee, 04. Coach Fitzmaurice will be here 
April 1 to begin coaching the team. 


The following commitees have been appointed 
to have charge of the presentation of “The 
Silent Woman”: On presentation of play, Prof. 
Tupper, A. H. Grout, W. E. Aiken and F. M. 
Larchar ; program and advertising, E. W. Law- 
rence, G. P. Auld and H. R. Smalley ; tickets, 
J. N. Harvey, H. H. Marshand ©. P. Williams ; 
properties, J. M. Wheeler and J. S. Wright. 


At a business meeting of the Y. M. C. A. last 
Tuesday evening the matter of employing a gen- 
eral secretary for the Association next year was 
discussed. It was thought that a stage in the 
development of the work had been reached suf- 
ficient to warrant such a step. In many colleges 
this has been successfully done, the secretary 
having the general oversight of the plans of the 
Association and acting in an advisory capacity to 
the president. After a discussion of plans for 
raising funds for this purpose through a gradu- 
ate advisory committee of the alumni, it was 
voted to secure a secretary for the next year, if 
the necessary salary could be raised from stu- 
dents, alumni and friends. 


LESLSESE 
“The Silent Woman.” 


“The Silent Woman”—the comedy selected 
for presentation by the students of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish department, on the evening of April 15, 
next—is the most popular of Ben Jonson’s plays, 
indeed one of the most successful of the lighter 
dramas of its day. Immediately after its appear- 
ance in 1609, it passed through many editions; 
it was revived after the Restoration ; it was put 
on the boards by David Garrick and held the 
stage until the very close of the eighteenth cen- 
The drama, translated into French and 
Portuguese, often interested continental andien- 
ces. Only a few years ago, converted into a 
college play, it scored a signal success at Harvard, 


tury. 
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The comedy richly deserves its fame. Here 
are the “humours” in which “rare old Ben” 
so greatly delighted, those strongly drawn types, 
rather caricatures than characters, slaves to this 
or that mirth-provoking weakness. The very 
names are: imitative: Morose, Sir Amorous La 
Foole, Jack Daw, Lady Haughty and Cutbeard 
straightway suggest to us a “stiff piece of form- 
ality,’ a “brave heroic coward,” a ‘‘ whining 
dastard,” a “grave autumnal matron,” and a 
“yaseally barber.” The play is, in fact, as Sy- 
monds calls it, a Titanic farce. The Shaksperean 
motive of a girl disguised as a boy, is inverted 
with the most ludicrous effect; the persons of 
the drama are so delightfully exaggerated as to 
appeal rather to our laughter than to our smiles ; 
and ridiculous situations follow one another in a 
wild whirl of gayety and fun. Though perhaps 
not one of the greatest of English plays, “ The 
Silent Woman” is certainly one of the most 
amusing. 

Mr. Ernest Elton, the trainer, has done quite 
as much for the play—viewed as a college per- 
formanece—as for the players. His judicious 
cuttings, his remodeling of scenes and, best of 
all, his contribution of ‘ business” have fitted, 
at every point, the drama to undergraduate rend- 
ering and to a modern audience's taste. It is 
needless to dwell upon the labors of this excel- 
lent ‘“eoach” in his drill of the characters. Al] 
who saw the results of his lessons in “ Roister 
Doister” can judge of their value. 

“The Silent Woman” has many advantages 
over even “ Roister Doister.” The first English 
comedy is largely dependent for its effect upon 
the talent of but two of its persons; in Jonson’s 
plays, on the other hand, the lines are more fairly 
divided and the characters of more equal strength. 
Greater variety is thus assured and the several 
actors are afforded a better opportunity to display 
their skill. Realizing this the students have 
worked upon their parts with praiseworthy fidel- 
ity, and those directly interested in the produc- 
tion have not the slightest doubt of tinal success. 

The play will be given a wide range by a tour 
of the state, now being scheduled. Bennington, 
Bellows Falls, Montpelier, Barre and St. Albans 
are the towns included in the contemplated trip, 
which will follow immediately the Burlington 
presentation. The ‘ audience,” so prominent a 
feature in ‘‘ Roister Doister” and not less im- 
portant as the background of this year’s home- 
performance, will enlist the services of many 
students. In addition, the personal interest of 
every man in the University—indeed, active 
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assistance from not a few—will be claimed by 
the management. 


THE CAST. 

Moroso. a ee a i eh Oe A. H. Grout 
Sir Dauphine shu genio se ee = G. P. Auld 
Ned Glerimony ose 5 aoe nae ee! P. M. J. Corry 
Truewits. se Soe eae oe F, M. Larchar 
Sir John Daw ...- 2 ee eee R. H. Robinson 
Sir Amorous LaFoole.:.--.2.. -- 22s. T. H. O’Halloran 
Thomas Otters 2222 ee ee C. R. Peck 
Cutbeard > so ee ee eee W.E. Aiken 
Mute, ; : 

Parson: t aootect ic 268i eee ee eee H. C. Clement 
Pacers: ot eee one ee L. H. Shipman 
Epicoene, the Silent Woman----...---.---- J.S. Wright 
Lady Haughty set icyeee ee ee eee H. H. Marsh 
LadyagCentaur. (2. 2 os2 eee ee C. P. Williams 
Mistress Dol: Mavisie=: _ 6222. 5 ee H. L. Martin 


Mistress Otter __-_- J. E. Donahue 


Pages, Servants, etc. 
COMMITTEE IN CHARGE. 


Professor Tupper, W.E. Aiken. 
A. H. Grout, F. M. Larchar. 
Business Manager, E. W. Lawrence. 

FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 


SELLESES 


Basket Ball Trip. 


The Basket Ball Team left on the flyer Wed- 
nesday noon for Fort Edward, where they played 
the Union College team, under the patronage of 
the Saterlee Hose company. The game was 
sharp and quick, both teams being at their best 
in the first half. The floor was very slippery 
and hindered the guards in covering the Union 
forwards, who were Fort Edward boys and had 
played for three years on the same floor. By 
clever passing and goal throwing the Vermont 
boys led at the end of the first half by a score of 
15 to9. The second half was rather ragged on 
the part of Vermont, both in covering and goal 
throwing, but although they did not play their 
best, it was far from a poor game. At the 
end of this half the score was 22 to 20 in favor 
of Union. After the game the Saterlees gave 
the boys a dance which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the players of both teams. We could not close 
this account without mentioning the fairness of 
the officials, the impartiality of the crowd and 
the general kind treatment which was_ re- 
ceived. Fort Edward is all right, and any team 
that goes there may be assured of fair treatment 
and a good time. 

Leaving Fort Edward the team went to Sche- 
nectady to play the champions of the country, 
the Washington Continentals. This team has 
not been defeated in their own armory for five 
years, and Vermont succeeded in holding them 
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down to the lowest college score of this season. 
This was the best game which Verment has put 
up this year and they have good reason to be 
proud of it. The first half was quick and snappy 
and it took the Continentals seven minutes to 
tind a goal, the score was 6 to 2 in favor of the 
Continentals. The second half was not so quick, 
but the passing was sharp and Vermont made 4 
points to the Continentals 8. The final score 
was 14 to 6 in favor of the Continentals. Here 
again the team received the best of treatment at 
the hands of the officials and the crowd. A 
pleasant incident of the trip was the meeting of 
Oatley ’00, on Friday morning, who has a posi- 
tion as draftsman in the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works. Oatley very kindly obtained passes and 
took the team over the works, a plant which em- 
ploys between thirty-two and thirty-three hun- 
dred men. 

In the afternoon the boys left for Troy, where 
they played the last game of the season against 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. The ofticials 
were men who did not know the rules and could 
see only one side, that of Rensselaer. The crowd 
was the worst encountered this season, hissing 
decisions, cheering fumbles, and making derisive 
comments regarding the players. The game 
started with a rush for R. P. L, but soon they 
concluded that they were not throwing goals fast 
enough and resorted.to the method of extermin- 
ating the Vermonters. The boys stood it as long 
as they could, appealing to the referee without 
result, and finally, thinking that it was of more 
consequence to preserve life than to win the 
game began to employ the tactics of their op- 
ponents. It is too bad that Vermont’s clean 
record should be spoiled by this last game, but 
any fair-minded person who saw the game would 
say it was only a ease of self-preservation. The 
final score was 28 to 5 in favor of R.P.I. If 
k. P. I. should should ever come to Burlington, 
the Vermont boys will show her how to play a 
clean game, but it is safe to say that the Ver- 
mont Basket Ball team will steer clear of Troy 
in the future. 

The first two games of the trip were clean, 
well-played games, an honor to Vermont and the 
University, the third game was little short of a 
slugging match, but as Vermont neither began 
it or persisted in keeping it up, it should not be 
counted against her. Every one played a good 
fast game, showing marked improvement over 
the trip of two weeks ago. The line-up was: 

Forwards, Stearns, Bassett, Bray, Gray; cen- 
ter, R. Peck; guards, C. Peck, Fogg. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 

1863. Seneca T. Hyde, M. D., died at Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda Islands, on the 17th of last 
month. He had gone thither sometime in 
January. in the hope to obtain relief from 
Bright’s disease. He came to college from 
North Hero, Vt., where he was. born Aug. 22, 
1840, His medical training was gained partly 
at the Bellevue Hospital Medical School in 
New York, and partly in the medical depart- 
ment of this University. Here he obtained his 
degree in 1866. He practiced at Alton, LiL., 
1866-69 ; at Quincy in the same state 1869-71, 
when he removed to Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
Here he enjoyed a successful practice. He is 
credited with a high degree of skill as a physi- 
cian, and was esteemed and trusted by ail who 
knew him. He was prepared for college by the 
Rev. O. G. Wheeler of the class of 1837. He 
married, January 31, 1867, Loraine A. Soule, 
daughter of Joseph D. Soule of St. Albans. 
He was a member of the Norfolk district, 
as also of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

56. Dr. Edward Bradley, Med. 59 died in 
New York city, March 15th, at the age of 66. 
He was born in Burlington, Vt., fitted for col- 
lege at Morrisville Academy under Melvin 
Dwinell,’49. Dr. Bradley was demonstrator of 
anatomy in the Medical Department of the 
University, and later was lecturer on surgery at 
Bowdoin Medical College, Me. He had been 
U.S. pension surgeon for three years and was 
city police surgeon for a time. Dr. Bradley 
was twice married, the second marriage 
about a year ago. Dr. Bradley was a brother 
of Martin C. Bradley, 54, who died at 
Caraceas, Venezuela, in 1859. 

58. Oharles A. Hoyt is spending this winter 
and spring, as he did the last, at Pasadena, Cal. 

Med. ’82. Dr. E. H. Davis of Plainfield, 
Conn., died Friday, March 15th. He was one 
of the best known physicians of eastern Con- 
necticut. 

89. Mr. Kennedy who has recently estab- 
lished a brokerage office in this city, addressed 
the Chemical Society of this college at a recent 
meeting of that body. 

94. Med.,1900. Dr. Carl B. Dunn is prac- 
ticing medicine in Swanton, Vt. 

94. Mr. Frank N. Guild, who is a graduate 
of the Department of Chemistry, University of 
Vermont, has been appointed by President 
KeKinley as one of the Commissioners to inspect 
the United States Mint at Philadelphia, and 
make tests on the gold and silver coins received 
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for the purpose by the different mints during 
the year, and to determine their fineness by 
essaying at the mint. The University of Arizona, 
where he is Professor of Chemistry, has granted 
him leave of absence. 

Ex-’94. A daughter was born March 9th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Wheeler. 

96. George P. Anderson is at present re- 
porting the proceedings of the Massachusetts 
legislature for the Boston Globe. 

98. D. H. Udall, Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the Cornell Veterinary School, was recently 
in the ciiy, the guest of Dr. Rich. 

’y9, Alvin Taylor who has been about college 
lately, will retfrn soon to Idaho where he is con- 
nected with the mining industry. 

00, JR. E. Beebe recently took examinations 
for a commission in the United States Artillery. 

00. D.E. Farr is travelling in Ohio for Allyn 
& Bacon, Educational Publishers, of Chicago. 


PISFIFSSS 


Base Ball Schedule. 


The base ball schedule for this season appears 
below. Although a fairly good one, it would 
have been much better but for the unfortunate 
circumstances that resulted in electing the man- 
ager late, and thus handicapping him in his 
work. it is hoped later to schedule a few addi- 
tional games to be played early in May: 


April 29..2..:.ddseasasensis oaccss+ec-nennerme=s Syracuse at Syracuse 
Bee BO scustsavteeen ens vost nonens nas tae Union at Schenectady 
May. Lines. 2s cancveccereovescense wenes West Point at West Point 
Oa Bh hy act e3 Clarkson School of Tech. at Burlington 
SENS. cisactee ce tag oe aa se vara eer se errs Tufts at Burlington 
BS 1 4 Y aee etn ate, cane ee earn aea tere Tufts at Burlington 
BONE] cas ot Soe ae oanies Noe phan aapnemecs: Union at Burlington 
COTS Pi Lhe sere tae vances cearesseretauneass Union at Burlington 
ph erro a tes PRP ASE Tufts at Tufts College 
UE AD eae scoseadh ats Aart Amherst Aggies at Amherst 
Se DD Serreairenameb =sb cadecevakeee ee Wesleyan at Middletown 
Oe I ae ee cee epee, coataennatienn Fengeapateanasanvaannssesseeeesec Open 


Rurlington Business College. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


«THE BODY BUILDER.” 


MAKES Strong Minds, 


Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 


MEAY.24: Fd.vegtsesy edane SEs caeh dyaePeconE rece. Andover at Andover 


gee MDD ha cnteaties cresic at «chien ee eeaes Holy Cross at Worcester 
eR aD nedascuestseutsssusuea son leas ave Middlebury at Burlington 
FS TadU Statcapa cud ccvetwh iad er covaeaoes Harvard 2nd at Burlington 
JUDE Sy ace voter aes sac Amherst Aggies at Burlington 
te he aca gh ted es ea Shea, Univ. of Toronto at Burlington 


| SEE a oF SO aS 
William Dougald Grant, 1900. 


The sad news of the death of Grant, 190u, at 
Ithaca on March 11, came as a great shock to his 
many friends in the college and city. Mr. Grant 
graduated from St. Jolimsbury Academy in 
1896 and entered the University with the class 
of 1900. During his four years of study he won 
for himself the respect and admiration of a large 
circle of friends. His frank nature and unbound- 
ed hopefulness never failed to please and inspire 
and in his death the University has lost a young 
alumnus of great promise. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, obedient to his country’s call, Grant en- 
listed in the St. Johnsbury company and served 
as corporal with that company at Chickamauga 
in 1898. j 

After graduation from the University last 
June, Grant entered Cornell to take post-gradu- 
ate work, and it was there that his death oceured 
from Bright’s Disease, contracted at Chicka- 
mauga and hastened by a fall on the ice. 

The funeral was held at Barre last Friday, the 
bearers being O. B. Wood, 1900, of Georgia 
Plains, Dr. Carl Fisher of Ithaca, N. Y., I. H. 
Gillfillan of South Ryegate, Corp. OC. A. Wheaton 
of Company E, V. N. G., and representatives of 
Clan Gordon of Barre and Clan Farquharson of 
South Ryegate. Company E escorted the re- 
mains to the cemetery. 


BOSTON STORE. 


Do We have recently added a Custom Tail- 

oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

Tf you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 


Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 


Pee it oa PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 


Muits tol .Order..cc. 0. -saeaee ee 313.75 to $25.00 
Trousers to /Orders ..+.2<s. ete $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


J. W. McAUSLAN CO, 
G. H. WILTSIE, Mer. 

qT. W. G@ue ai 
IRerchant ‘Tailor. 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing. 
LADIES WORK A SPECIALTY. 
59 Church Street Upstairs. Burlington, Vt. 
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THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 3 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SGHOUL, 


Over 30 instructors and 400 students. 
Opens October 2, rgoz. 
Send for Leaflet: ‘* Where to Study Law.”’ 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


LUMBER CO. 


Successors to Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Co, 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


LUMBER. 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 
BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. 


TEE OR: 


184 MAIN STREET, 


OEEDOMAN, FLORIST AND NUROERY MAN, 


Connected by Telephone. 
Fresh Cut Flowers 


ALWAYS IN STOCK, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
i ‘BURLINGTON, VT. 


‘Adler’ ology 


"i Wed ee he i 
18 a Sezence which you ought to include in your 


college course. It deals with your ‘‘surround- 
| “ings?” all through yonr natural life and 
not only adds to your comfort but 

helps you | financially. In 


other words 


** Adler’? Suits and Overcoats are 


tailor-made at ready-made prices. 


CLEARANCE SALE . 
of winter goods now on. 
C. W. RICHARDSON, 


Corner Church and Main Streets. 
-Opp. City Hall 


The Star Restaurant, 
144 Church Street. 
MEALS and LUNCHES at ALL HOURS 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
W. C. HOAG, Peapriaal 


Those Societies 


that are particular about their rooms and 
are particular to get the most for their 
money buy their Carpets, Rugs and 
Draperies here. 
Richardson Carpet Dept. 


W. G. REYNOLDS. 


HELLO, STUDENTS 
Go to sO Church St. 
FOR ALL, KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. 


HENRY J. NELSON. 


BUY.OF OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Transcendentalism. 


Transcendentalism as a power to influence 
society is purely a New England product. In 
Germany and France, to be sure, there existed, 
previous to its spread in New England, a tran- 
scendental philosophy professed and taught by 
many cultured and sincere people, but it never 
influenced the organized institutions of society 
or the practical affairs of life. In England, 
Transcendentalism affected, for a while, poetry 
and art. Readers of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
often come upon passages expressive of this phil- 
osophy, such as Wordsworth’s lines,— 


‘‘ A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.”’ 
But English Transcendentalism had nothing to do 
with the daily life of even such a manas Words- 
It remained for New England to be the 
real home of this peculiar philosophy, born with 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” in 1781. 
Here it was to reach its full stature and become 


worth. 


a power in the social world. 
recognized that Transcendentalisin belongs to 


So generally is it 


New England that its name inevitably calls up 
those other names: Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, 
Ripley, Parker, and Margaret Fuller; while 
Kant, Fichte, Cousin, Constant and others are 
thought of but secondarily. 

New England was perhaps the only place where 
the new system of philosophy could have assum- 
ed full proportions so as to show what it really 
was in its logical perfection. Here it met with 
no fixed and unchangeable laws of thought or of 
religious belief. There was a popular feeling 
that men were capable of making states, religions, 
and all other desirable things for themselves. 
Why should philosophy be excepted? <A phi- 


losophy like this that was founded upon human 
nature, and emphasized the power of the mind, 
was peculiarly pleasing to the intellectual New 
Englander. The so-called orthodox religions of 
our North Atlantic states have not, since the 
time of the Puritans, taught any fixed doctrines; 
but faith has never been eliminated, and it has 
tinged with the color of the spirit the varied 
speculations of an actively thinking people who 
had no obstinate body of dogma to be overthrown 
before a new system could take its place. The 
Unitarian church of New England is said to have 
been the outcome of a reaction against the dog- 
matic character of the early New England creeds. 
It is easier to believe that it was a natural growth 
from thespeculative freedom of the other church- 
es. Whatever its origin, in clearing away preju- 
dices, although at the expense of doctrine, it still 
further prepared the way for the new system of 
thought. 

Transcendentalism found its way but slowly to 
the United States. Emerson was the most no- 
table of its early supporters. He who in 1832 
had retired from the ministry because of his ex- 
traordinary views concerning the communion 
service, in 1836 by the publication of his “ Na- 
ture” heralded a new era which should witness 
the destruction of accepted opinions as to man’s 
relations to Nature and to God. “The world,” 
he said, “is mind precipitated and the volatile 
essence is forever escaping again into the state 
of free thought ”’—‘ Man imprisoned, man erys- 
tallized, man vegetative, speaks to man imperson- 
ated ””—‘‘Every moment instructs, and every?ob- 
ject: for wisdom is infused into every form.” 
Elsewhere he said, “ The world isa divine dream 
from which we may presently awake to the glo- 
ries and uncertainties of day.” George Ripley’s 
review of Martineau’s “ Rationale of Religious 
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Enquiry” was condemned by a leading periodi- 
cal in the same year, but Mr. Ripley upheld his 
ideas and those of the book as being strictly in 
harmony with the principles of a liberal Chris- 
tianity. The new philosophy was spreading by 
means of periodicals and addresses and was 
attacked and defended many times in the next 
few years. Theodore Parker in 1840 spoke of 
“religious instinets which lead men to God and 
religion, just as naturally as the intellectual in- 
stincts lead him to truth, and animal instincts to 
his food.” 

The organ of the Transcendentalists was a 
quarterly magazine called the “ Dial” which 
was edited by Emerson and Margaret Fuller. 
Emerson’s best poems and those essays which 
best show the distinctive traits of his intellect 
appeared in it. Toit Miss Fuller contributed a 
famous article on Goethe; Bronson Alcott his 
strange “Orphic Sayings”; while George Ripley, 
James Freeman Olarke, Theodore Parker, Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, Henry Thoreau, and many 
others furnished excellent and thought-provoking 
articles. Much poetry of a high order also ap- 
In this magazine, Transcendentalism 
showed its breadth of view and power to do justice 


peared. 


to all forms of religious sentiment by publishing, 
under the title of “Ethnical Scriptures” parts of 
the Veeshnu Larma, the laws of Confucius, the 
Chinese “ Four Books,” the Chaldean Oracles, 
and similar instruments, when such articles were 
known to but few and “esteemed by none but 
scholars whose enthusiasm for ancient literature 
got the better of their religious faith.” 
“'Transcendentalism,” said Mr. Frothingham, 
Practi- 
cally it was an assertion of the inalienable worth 
of man; theoretically it was an assertion of the 
immanence of divinity in instinct, the transfer- 
ence of supernatural attributes to the natural 
constitution of mankind.” Naturally this faith 
was expressed in varying ways by its professors, 
so that those outside the charmed circle of be- 


“was a distinct philosophical system. 


lievers were more or less mystified. Transcend- 


 entalists were visionaries to the average observer. 


They were accused of neglecting duties in the 
pursuit of principles, and this accusation was true 
of some hangers-on of the school, but never true 
of those whose great names will always be con- 
nected with it. 

The preaching of Self-Culture, to which all 
transcendentalists were given, led to the objec- 
tion that the system led straight to selfishness, 
and Goethe was cited as an awful example. 
Goethe’s heartless indifference to the sentiments 
and comforts of all save himself should not, how- 
ever, be laid at the door of transcendentalism. 
It was his nature which no culture or philosophy 
overcame. Other German _ transcendentalists 
like Kant and Fichte did not lead seltish lives. 
The English transcendental poets did not, and 
certainly Emerson, Alcott, and Parker were far 
Not self culture alone was their 
aim but the spread of culture. 


from selfish. 


As an example to the world the Brook Farm 
experiment was made, one of the aims of which, 
as they were set forth in the constitution, was to 
substitute a system of brotherly co-operation for 
one of selfish competition. 
the result of a feeling that, in order to live a sin- 
cere moral and religious life, the social order 
must be reconstructed. On Brook Farm, in 


His experiment was 


West Roxbury, Mass., were gathered together 
many of the brightest men and women New 
England has seen. They wrote for the maga- 
zines of the day, especially their own “ Dial”; 
they taught ; and they labored, the men as or- 
dinary farm laborers, the women as household 
servants. Hawthorne was with them a short 
time, and his note-book has amusing passages 
concerning it, as,—“ It is an endless surprise to 
me how much work there is to be done in the 
world.” His view of the community life was 
somewhat gloomy on the whole and he soon 
abandoned it. The experiment was materially 


unsuccessful, partly because of outer cireum- 
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stances, partly because of the looseness of the 
bond which held together the members of the 
community; but the moral influence of those 
people, who lived together four or five years in 
harmony, and separated in a friendly spirit, was 
ennobling. 

Emerson has been called the prince of the 
transcendentalists. His attitude toward the 
movement differed, however, from that of many 
of its professors. Unlike Parker, he did not 
claim a special faculty for the soul by which it 
could perceive all essential spiritual truth. He 
never defined and described his creed. He 
stated principles, which each reader must inter- 
pret for himself. Even concerning the all-im- 
portant question of immortality, Mr. Emerson 
was very vague. “Of Immortality,” he said, 
“The soul, when well employed, is incurious ; it 
is so well, that it is sure it will be well; it asks 
no questions of the Supreme Power; ’tis a 
higher thing to confide, that if it is best we 
should live, we shall live—it is higher to have 
this conviction than to have the lease of indefi- 
nite centuries, and millenniums, and aeons.” 
He wrote a good deal concerning immortality 
and no man knows whether he believed in it or 
not. None of his utterances or writings pin 
him down to dogma or definition. He believed 
in giving to the mind the widest possible range, 
but there was always method and serenity in his 
manner of thought and expression. 

A transcendentalist with more defined views 
was Parker, the famous preacher, who could not 
understand how others could be happy without 
his faith. He put aside all tradition and taught 
a religion which conformed to the new philoso- 
phy, and found many eager followers. A great 
body of New Englanders, under the influence of 
his thought, threw away all orthodox belief, de- 
nying eventhe inspiration of the Scriptures ; but 
with their view of man’s spiritual consciousness 
good, their ideals of life were not materially 


changed. 


George Ripley was a minister for about fifteen 
years, at the end of which time he resigned his 
pastorate, avowing “sympathy with movements 
larger than the Christian church represented.” 
Bronson Alcott’s name stands beside that of 
Emerson. He was not a brilliant writer like 
Ripley or Emerson, nor a preacher like Parker. 
He was a conversationalist, and his calm, cheer- 
ful intellect was a power to influence many. 

Philosophy and Ethics felt the force of Trans- 
cendentalism and, from the thought waves which 
the movement created, sprang the literature of 
reform. 

Trancendentalism had its day, but its results 
remain indelibly stamped on the literature of 
America,and consequently on American thought. 


SESEEESSE 
SUGARING TIME. 


There’s heaps o’ real important things that I sort 0’ 
forgit, 
An’ others that just hold their place clear in my mem’ry 
yit ; 
Like smell o’ clover in the air, er tosselled corn a-shake, 
Er the shrill pipe o’ spring-time frogs at evenin’ from 
the lake. 
But ’bout the clearest comes the thought, when snow 
gets sort o’ thin, 
That spring’s a-comin’ in the woods, an’ sugarin’-time’s 
come in, 
With its drip-drap, drip-drap, 
A-splashin’ on the tin, 
An’ the woodpeckers up above 
A-hammerin’ like sin, 
An’ maybe here an’ there a jay 
That’s addin’ to the din. 


An’ then I seem again to see the bilin’-house astir ; 

The old brick arch stuffed full o’ pine till it just makes 
it purr, 

An’ the syrup fairly jumpin’ in the long, old-fashioned 
pans, 

An’ the sap a-standin’ ready in all sorts 0’ tubs an’ cans, 

Till I just can’t keep from wishin’—an’ I guess it ain’t 
no sin— 

That I was workin’ in the woods, an’ sugarin’-time ‘d 
come in. 


An’ the scent o’ bilin’ syrup comes to me plain an’ fine, 
All mixed up with the woodsy smell 0’ hemlock and 
scrub pine, 
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An’ where the evergreens half hide some first-growth 
maple trees 
Dodge in an’ out at hide-an’-seek the chatterin’ chica- 


dees. 

But there, you know the feelin’,—can’t describe it worth 
a pin— 

When spring’s a-comin’ in the woods an’ sugarin’-time’s 
come in, 


With its drip-drap, drip-drap, 
A-splashin’ on the tin, 

An’ the woodpeckers an’ the jays 
A-goin’ it like sin, 

Like they was glad that spring had come 


An’ sugarin’-time come in. 
JOHN ASHE. 


SRESESLES 
One of Many. 


Far up in a small, hot room in an East-side 
tenement house, a woman had crawled onto a 
rickety bed and lay gasping for breath. Her 
thin, pinched features still bore evidence of an 
earlier life spent in a home of refinement and 
plenty, but her untidy hair, thickly sprinkled 
with grey, and her torn amd dirty cotton dress 
spoke plainly of abandoned hope and mute 
despair. 

The afternoon sun flamed in through a ragged 
curtain, beating down on her unprotected face. 
In vain she made a weak effort to brash away 
the buzzing flies. 

From the street below came up the foul, 
steaming odor of the East-side; and the high dis- 
cordant clatter of a street piano, with its in- 
numerable misplaced runs, jarred the nerves of 
the sick woman. She knew she would die now 
and she was glad that all would soon be over. 
Life held nothing for her. Forsaken by all, she 
had earned barely enough by doing washing and 
scrubbing, to pay the rent of the one small room, 
with enough left over to buy a little food, and 
the drink, by means of which she forgot for a 
time her misery. 

She was but one of many cast off by the 
careless, hurrying world to struggle on alone, to 


live or die. If such a one does not enter on a 


life of shame she may live a little longer, but it 
matters little to the world how she lives or 
whether she lives at all. Let her die. She has 
made her condition what it is and the result is 
inevitable. 

At first, perhaps, she hopes for help from 
home, but her letters of appeal are unanswered, 
for what atonement can be made for the disgrace 
of a family name? 

So the poor outcast sinks with never a friendly 
Hunger, remorse, and despair are 
Drink alone helps her to 
forget for a moment. Night but adds to the 
terror of the day, until at last the end comes, 


hand to help. 
daily companions 


An ambulance hurries clanging down the street. 
A surgeon jumps out and leans over a shabby 
figure on the sidwalk. “Dead,” he says, “‘starva- 
Or perhaps, “suicide by acid.” It is all 
The crowd fades away from the spot 


tion.” 
the same. 
and so fades from memory one whose mistake 
has cost her life. 

The woman on the bed tried feebly to reach a 
glass of tepid water on a table near her head, but 
her strength was gone. She muttered to herself 
and tried to moisten her parched lips with her 
burning tongue. 

The street piano began to play a waltz, the 
high treble air, seemingly many octaves above 
the jerky, pounding bass notes, but a smile lit 
up the woman’s drawn face. She was back again 
in a place never forgotton through the long 
weary after years. 

A girl of twenty she stood, flushed from a 
waltz, on the broad veranda of a beautiful 
country house. Her father approached and with 
fond, loving hand, brushed back her fair hair, 
kissed her, and called her “darling.’’ Now the 
tall handsome man, with whom she had been 
dancing, came with an ice. He asked her to walk 
with him across the lawn, glowing with lanterns. 
He led her to a seat where the faint, sweet music 
caressed the gentle tinkle of a fountain. He 
told that he loved her. His great, strong heart 
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forced the burning words from his lips. But 
she repulsed him lightly, almost rudely. She 
asked him to take her back again to the dance. 
And now the smile left the sufferer’s face as she 
seemed to hear a thick, drunken voice say, “What 
dye think I married you for, anyway? Get 


the old man to come down with some dough or’ 


Tl”—the rest was lost in an oath and—not a 
blow ; yes, God forgive him, the first cruel blow. 

She remembered how, in a moment of wild, 
unreasoning hero-worship,she had run away with 
a man of the hour, in her little circle. A man 
without a name. An unknown. Some said he 
came of good family but no one knew. He 
seemed to have money, dressed well, and had a 
certain air of the man of the world, so what 
mattered the rest. These qualities, together 
with a smooth tongue, are a sufficient introduc- 
tion in a provincial town. 

They were married. 

Now her mind carried her swiftly through the 
years that followed. For a few short weeks she 
had thought herself happy. Her husband had 
found work in New York and they had taken 
rooms in a clean flat house. But he lost his po- 
sition, and they were obliged to move to a small, 
dirty place in a crowded house in the tenement 
district of the East Side. 

Her former friends were but a memory now, 
and her husband seemed to have no friends. 
There was no going back to the old life. She 
was alone. 

Soon her husband took to drink and forced 
her to write to her father for aid. 
She saw now the whole madness of her 


In vain her 
appeal. 
course but hoped against hope to win back her 
husband’s love. All would be well if they but 
had money. So she worked and earned enough 
to buy food, hoping for better times. 

One night they brought him home, killed ina 
drunken brawl. So ended her life. From that 
time until now she knew not how she had ex- 
isted. This was the end of the bright dream of 


her girlhood. Ah, if she could but live her life 


over again. If she only had strength to crawl 
on her knees to the dear old home, how gladly 
would she do it., 

A heavy step sounded on the stairs anda 
rough hand pushed open the door of the squalid 
room. ‘“ Come now” growled alow, gruff voice, 
“you know what I told you. If you didn’t 
come up with the rent you'd have to git out. 
Move lively now, they’s another party goin’ to 
move in’ this afternoon.’ He grasped her 
roughly by the arm but started back with an 
oath. ‘Why, damn the woman, here I’ve let 
her stay for a week without payin’ rent an’ now 
she goes an’ dies on my hands. If that aint un- 
grateful Pm a lobster, sure.” He moved over 
to the window and called down to a boy in the 
street. “Say, Johnnie, run over an’ tell the 
cop on the corner to ring up a patrol. They’s a 
dead woman up here an’ I want to git the place 


cleaned up by six.” G, Ba795, 


SELLELES 
WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 


When I was young I used to think 

I'd loose my bow, and rise or sink 

By what one fateful shot might bring ; 

Let it go wide, or pierce the ring. 

Yet, little feared I, confident 

The shaft would swerve not; so I lent 

Myself to dreams of praise and honor won. 

Right easily the path to fame seemed run 
When I was young. 


When I was young I used to know 
That love and jealousy and woe, 
The sting of passion, envy’s greed, 
Were not for me—nor did I heed 
The warning voice of him who cried 
That life is vanity and pride. 
I thought I knew all things in life were good, 
I thought life’s nysteries I understood 
When I was young. 


Since I was young I’ve known the round 

Of weary years ; nor have I found 

The hopes of other days fulfilled. 

With ardor quenched, and warm blood chilled 
I wait the end. And yet at times 
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A vision comes of fairer climes— 
Of lands beyond where noble deeds are wrought, 
Where I may reach at length the goal I sought 


When I was young. 
DAS Loe 


FFFSSFFS 


Love Cannot Die. 


She sat on a rustic bench looking down on the 
dancing, gold-capped ripples of the lake below. 
The afternoon sun sent long trembling shafts of 
light through the overhanging foliage, and from 
time to time fell across the troubled face of the 
young girl as if to attract her to the beauties of 
the spot. But she was in no mood just then to 
enjoy what had so often given her solace and 
pleasure during the long days that followed after 
he had left her. 

A stray sunbeam glanced across the diamond 
on her finger, and the sparkle caught her eye. 
She dropped her hand in the shadow; but as 
she did so, she seemed to hear the earnest voice 
beside her saying : 

“Tf the time ever comes, sweetheart, that you 
shall cease to love me, come to this spot that is 
now so dear to us both, and throw the ring that I 
have given you, into the lake.” 

She had resented his lack of confidence in her at 
the time, for she felt sure of her love for him; 
but because she was so sure she had promised to 
do what heasked. If the work progressed favora- 
bly he would be back in two years, he had said ; 
but the two years were up and he had said 
nothing of his return in his last letter, and the 
letter itself was short and unsatisfactory. Did 
he love her still? Did she love him ? 

She slipped the diamond from her finger. It 
Her hand 
trembled and the ring slipped from her grasp. 
It rolled down the slope toward the edge of the 
cliff. sprang forward and 
snatched it from the brink, and, clutching it 
tightly in her hand, turned to see him only a 


sparkled and danced in the sunlight. 


With a cry she 


few steps away smiling upon her. 


About Tonsorial Etiquette. 


Most men who patronize barber shops have 
become involved occasionally in little difficulties 
with the artist who wields the brush and shears 
that are annoying to both parties. There are 
certain niceties of tonsorial etiquette which are 
too little understood and recognized by the pub- 
lic at large. For the guidance of the unenlight- 
ened, and in order to do away with existing fric- 
tion, therefore, we submit a few simple rules 
taken from “The Tonsorial Artist’s Guide to 
Polite Manners ” : 

“The customer on taking his place in the chair 
should refrain from immediately remarking on 
the weather. It is the province of the barber to 
introduce this subject, and he’ll do it if you give 
him a chance. 

‘A customer who enters a shop intending only 
to be shaved should not be offended if the barber 
informs him that he needs a hair-eut, shampoo, 
sea-foam, mustache-waxing, and _hair-singeing. 
He is only trying to boom business. The cus- 
tomer should only smile, and say ‘go ahead’ in 
a cheerful voice. Otherwise he is likely to be 
shaved across the grain with a dull razor. 

“When having one’s hair cut never tell the 
barber to trim it short, leave it long on top, e¢ 
cetera. He knows how it should be trimmed 
and it distracts his mind from his work if you try 
to give him directions. Also, when he has finish- 
ed, allow him to part your hair and drape it on 
your forehead in an artistic curl of the pugilistie, 
bar-tender variety. The barber brushes his own 
hair that way and it hurts his feelings to have 
you say you don’t like it. 

“Tf the barber tells you a joke while operating 
with the razor just above your larynx, laugh as 
heartily as the delicacy of the situation will per- 
mit. 

‘¢ Above all—when leaving the shop don’t for- 
get the ever necessary tip. You may have paid 
for several “extras” that you didn’t want, and 


the barber may be earning more money than you 
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are, but he knows ‘ what’s coming to him’ and 
the poor man must live. The brush-boy who 
uses his whisk-broom on your hat and rubs the 
nap the wrong way also demands your consider- 
ation. 
in your being black-listed by the Brush-Boys 
Union. 
g@o unbrushed in the future. 

“Tf you are so fortunate as to find a place in 
the ‘boss-barber’s’ chair, don’t be impatient 
when he leaves the lather drying on your face, 


Failure to pass him a nickel will result 


This means that your coat and hat will 


while he makes change, talks politics with a 

The ‘ boss’ 

has other things to think of beside your face.” 
By closely following these rules the reader 


friend or argues about the gas-bill. 


will greatly promote the harmony of the barber 


shop. 1 ae 


PSPS ERET 
“‘—™® Dress Rehearsal.” 


The Ladies’ Glee Club of the University pre- 
sketch, “ The Dress Re- 
hearsal,” in the parlors of the College Street 
Church, on Tuesday evening, March 26, with 


sented the musical 


marked success. The “ Argument” on the pro- 
gramme folder stated that the play contained “a 
great deal of fun and frolic of the kind that will 
be appreciated by the girls.” The writer thinks 
that the discrimination was unfair, for the man- 
ner in which the play was received by the audi- 
ence left no doubt that the fun was thoroughly 
appreciated not only by the girls but by all. 
The entertainment left nothing to be desired in 
point of success ; the music was bright and well 
rendered, the movement of the plot well sus- 
tained, and the acting frequently quite above the 
level of amateurs. 

Miss Healey was inimitable as the dignified 
principal of Grove House Academy, carrying 
the part in a manner that delighted the audience. 
The other 
Mademoiselle Epinard, the French teacher, was 


representative of the faculty, 


also exceedingly 
Marshall. 
Miss Field’s singing and acting both deserve 


well impersonated by Miss 


commendation in the part of Cinderella, while 
Miss Hanna made a very effective Prince. 

Miss Kerr and Miss Goodhue made a decided 
hit in a very spirited and natural scene as Cin- 
derella’s spiteful sisters. 

The part of Mrs. Jarvey, the Elocution Mis- 
tress and former Shakspearian actress was taken 
by Miss Alice Bean, who gave a graphic illustra- 
tion of how Shakspeare had been once played by 
“ the only living Lady Macbeth.” 

Much amusement was furnished by Miss Post 
as the Greedy Girl, and by Miss Taber as Sopho- 
nisba Spivins, the Romantic fGirl, who was al- 
ways terribly affected by the troubles of Lord 
Something-or-other which must continue to har- 
row her feelings until the longed-for ‘‘ next 
number.” 

Miss Harding sang a pleasing solo in the part 
of the Fairy Godmother, while Miss Rustedt 
handled the part of Miss Prudence Pinchbeck 
very satisfactorily. 

Miss Little, Miss Douglas, Miss Perry, Miss 
Lillian Bean, Miss Russel, and Miss Hall, as 
pupils of Grove House Academy, formed the 
chorus. Mrs. Butterfield presided at the piano 
throughout the entertainment. 

The whole program was most enjoyable, and 
may be considered a flattering success that re- 
flects credit alike on the performers and on Mrs. 
Howes, who assisted in training them. 


FFSSSISS 


The question of substituting for all literary 
degrees, the degree of bachelor of arts, is be- 
ing considered at the University of Michigan. 
The one- degree system, as it is called, is in use 
in many American universities, including Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Leland Stanford, Jr., Yale and 
Harvard. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Some Final For the eighteenth time it de- 
Remarks. volves upon an outgoing Cynic 
Board to say the proper thing concerning them- 
selves and their successors, on the occasion of a 
change in administration. 


been said so many times we may be forgiven for 


Since it has already 


a lack of originality in saying it again. 

Of course we discard the editorial scissors and 
paste with the traditional relief and regret, mingled 
in the conventional proportions. Our task has 
not been entirely a joyous round of pleasure—we 
have frequently torn our hair for lack of copy, 
and then torn it again at the quality of the copy 
which we produced to cover the deficiency. We 
have also received with appropriate meekness 
some cart-loads of conflicting advice ; and have 
dodged with such celerity as we possessed certain 
boquets of criticism. Nevertheless on the whole 


we have enjoyed it, and we feel that considera- 
ble benefit has accrued—to ourselves; we are 
not quite sure as to our readers. 

To our successors we would wish the greatest 
possible success. We have no doubt of your 
ability—no Cynic Board ever doubts the ability 
of the incoming board, so it would ill become us 
to do so; but aside from the matter of precedent, 
we feel certain that the Cynic is to fall into able 
hands. We refrain from offering you any ad- 
vice, for advice is a commodity that you can ob- 
tain an abundance of at any time. Hence we 
content ourselves with wishing you a prosperous 
term of office, a full exchequer, and a surplus of 
available copy. 

To the. “general public” or “gentle readers” — 
whichever you please—we have only to say that 
you have treated us pretty well, and we appre- 
ciate it ; and if at times we have considered you 
slightly remiss in matters of subscription er con- 
tribution, we will consider ourselves more than 
quits if you will redouble your interest in the 
Cynic in future. 

SEESEELE 
A Literary There is no doubt that a literary 
Magazine. magazine, firmly established, would 
be a beneficial influence in this university. 
the college publications 
one that should make 


Somewhere among 
there is place for 
itself a center for the literary feeling of 
the students, and serve to stimulate this inter- 
est—especially along creative lines. A paper 
combining all the activities of the college un- 
der a single cover can do this but imperfectly. 
The energies of its editors are diverted into 
various channels, instead of being turned toward 
one-—the development of such literary ability as 
may exist. 

This subject has been referred to in the col- 
umns of the Cynic before, but always rather 
We do not regard the matter as by 
The small amount of 


skeptically. 
any means impossible. 
writing done by the students here indicates lack 
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of interest, much more than lack of ability, as 
occasional productions show. A literary magazine 
would do much to awaken the necessary interest. 
If the Cynic became a news weekly, the magazine 
would of course fall heir to all general literature 
that the students produced, and interest enough 
ought to be aroused to result in the production 
of considerable more. 

If a monthly seemed at first impracticable, the 
magazine might be started as a quarterly, and 
increased in frequency when it should be deemed 
advisable. Of the desirableness of the plan there 
in no doubt; of its success, if tried, there is at 
least a possibility. 

SELELESE 

Base A College meeting will be held Mon- 
Ball. day, April 15, at 11:30, to raise money 
for the support of base-ball. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the importance of every stu- 
dent in the University attending this meeting 
and responding heartily to the financial call. 
Last year the schedule of games was not com- 
pleted because of lack of financial support. The 
management has felt the result of this in at- 
tempting to secure games this year. It is not 
too much to say that another such fiasco would 
be almost a death-blow to what has been Ver- 
mont’s most successful branch of athletics. The 
question for every man to make personal, and to 
assume the responsibility of answering, is 
whether base-ball in Vermont is to be a failure 
or a success, 

There is no reason why it should not be a suc- 
cess. Coach Fitzmaurice is working the men 
hard, and predicts a good team. The schedule 
of games is good, and will very likely be further 
improved. It only remains for the students to 
make a determined effort to raise the necessary 
funds. Nor will this be a very difficult task, if 
everyone does his share. There ought not to be 
a dozen men in the University who do not buy a 
season ticket, and many are able to do much 


more. This is an unusually critical time for our 


base-ball team. Let every man be present at the 
meeting Monday, whether he can give a cent or 
not; but before he refuses. let him be very sure 
he cannot give. 
SEEESette 
“All Men Free and Unequal.” 


Thackeray not infrequently dealt the aristo- 
cratic snobbishness of his native land telling 
blows; but seldom has an Englishman made such 
a pitiless arraignment of the whole system of 
English aristocracy, as that by the late Grant 
Allen, published in the April Cosmopolitan. 
Though severe, the article bears evidence of keen 
thought by one who was familar with the con- 
ditions of which he spoke. 

His contention is, in brief, that in England in 
every condition of life, in every possible circum- 
stance, be it business, politics, religion or litera- 
ture, a lord is the natural arbiter. 

“A peer is by nature a legislator and politician, 
a man of breeding and culture, a connoisseur of 
wine and pictures, a person of social grace and 
distinction, a judge of horseflesh, and the proper 
chairman at the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of Cruelty to Animals in 
Foreign Ports. Like the wise man of the Stoies, 
heis already by birth all that lesser men endeavor 
to become by education and culture.” 

Worse still, everybody accepts this view, it 
comes to all as naturally as to breathe; for the 
author exclaims in a savage outburst : 

“The average British middle class is the most 
debased, materialized and soulless bourgeoisie in 
the entire world. Ofart, of literature, of thought 
* * * it cares nothing. Its ambitions are—to 
make plenty of money, to live in a big house, to 
keep a carriage and servants in livery, to hang 
upon the skirts of aristocracy if it can, to ape 
them in everything, and if possible to rise at 
least as far toward their level as the attainment 
ofaknighthood. * * * Of the real betternesses 
of life they are as innocent as the Central African 
negro. The place that ought to be taken by ad- 
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miration for real excellence is usurped by a slavish 
and material imitation of the habits of the aris- 
tocrat. Even were he a good model the result 
would be feeble; as he is an averagely foolish, 
stupid and'selfish one, it is a national misfortune.” 

All this is; not so very unusual to American 
ears. When our political orators have had a 
spasm of twisting the lion’s tail, we have often 
been treated to similar remarks; but they have 
usually been accompanied with the vociferous 
assertion that ‘all men are born free and equal.” 
Here is where Mr. Allen disagrees entirely. He 
prefaces his remarks with the statement that ‘‘all 
men are by nature free and wnequal,” and this 
he frequently re-asserts. Men are, he says, un- 
equal in all the talents that nature has given 
them—in physical, emotional, and mental pow- 
ers. And as truly as they possess these special 
powers, so truly have they the right to the 
supremacy that these particular talents should 
give. 

Hence comes Mr. Allen’s indictment of English 
nobility. It is not that all men are equal, and 
therefore a lord should not assume to be above 
his fellows; it is that there are men who by 
special ability should stand exalted in their par- 
ticular field, but who cannot because some brain- 
less lord is crowded into their place simply be- 
cause he happens to bear a title. Inequality 
must and does exist; it is the substitution of 
sham inequality for real inequality that is the 
reproach of snobbishness. 

This line of argument may seem novel to those 
who learned along with their catechism certain 
doctrines about the universal equality of men, 
but there is sound sense and undeniable truth in 
it. At least, it is a more logical ground for 
attack on aristocracy than the old and somewhat 
threadbare formula that “all men are created 
free and equal.” 

SESteses 

The University of Chicago is to have a new 

$200,000 club house for the use of students. 
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ABUUT COLLEGE 

College exercises were resumed Tuesday after- 
noon, April 9. 

F. S. Johnson, University of Ohio ’99, attend- 


ed the Junior Prom as the guest of W. E. 
Putuam 702. 


Z 
oa 


Mr. Elton is again about college and will ac- 
company the Histrionics on the trip scheduled 
for the “Silent Woman.” 


The officers for the Y. M. C. A. for the ensu- 
ing year have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Bean ; vice president, Larabee ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Hutchinson ’02; Recording secre- 
tary, Emerson ; treasurer, Orton. 


The Cynic Board for Volume XIX has been 
nominated as follows: Editor-in-chief, Waddell; 
Business Manager, Wheeler, ’02; Assistant Busi- 
ness Manager, Evans; Associate Editors, Auld, 
Peck, Rich, Miss Douglass and H. J. Adams. 


It is now expected that Dartmouth will send a 
tennis team to Burlington to meet the University 
sometime during May. This tournament will 
decide the two players who shall represent the 
University at the Inter-collegiate Tournament 


in June. 


The following Class Day officers have been 
elected: President’s address, Grout ; Class His- 
tory, Perry; Essay, Miss Collins; Campus Ora- 
tion, Lee; Class Poem, McKellow; Address to 
Undergraduates, McDonald; Pipe Oration 
Correy; Ivy Oration, Locke; Class Song, 
Aiken ; marshal, Bone. 
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Mr. Aaron H. Grout, 01, very pleasantly en- 
tertained the Kappa Sigma Fraternity and ladies 
on Thursday at an afternoon reception in the 
fraternity rooms. The reception was in honor 
of Prof. F. S. Johnson, Univ. of Ohio, ’99, now 
of Durham, N. H. 

Coach Fitzmaurice expresses himself as ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with the material for the 
base-ball team, and assures the University of a 
good showing on the diamond. Mr. Fitzmaurice 
is working the men hard, and they are rapidly 
coming into good trim. The home schedule has 
been materially improved by the arrangement 
of two games with Syracuse. Others may be 
added later. 

The Vermont Illustrating Co., have just pub- 
lished a book of half-tones, entitled “Round 
About Burlington,” illustrating the Queen City 
and her beautiful surroundings of mountain and 
lake, by about 300 reproductions of photographs 
taken largely by ‘local amateur photographers. 
The College Edition containing views of the 
churches, college buildings and portraits of the 
college faculty and other professional men will 
be issued shortly. The 
through the Free Press Job Department and 
is unexcelled in typography, press work and 


work is published 


binding. 
SESSESAE 
Junior Promenade. 


The Junior Promenade held Thursday even- 
ing, April 11, was a complete: social success. 
The armory was tastefully draped with green 
and gold, and a large shield bearing the num- 
erals, “‘’02,” was suspended from the center of 
the ceiling, while palms and bay trees added 
much to the decorations. 

The patronesses, part of whom received, were 
Mrs. F. E. Burgess, Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mrs. D. 
C. Hawley, Mrs. G. E. Howes, Mrs. A. E. 
Richardson, Mrs. F. A. Richardson, Mrs. B. B. 
Smalley, Mrs. Bennett Turk, Mrs. C. W. Wood- 
house and Mrs. L. E.Woodhouse. 


Gioscia’s Orchestra of Albany furnished en- 
chanting music. A concert of five numbers was 
enjoyed from 8:00 till 9:00; then followed the 
dance programme of thirty-two numbers, some- 
what lengthened by encores by the delighted 
dancers, who thus expressed their appreciation 
of a rare musical treat. 

The brilliant gathering that graced the hall 
included many well-known names among the 
guests from other towns. Over one hundred 
couples were present, not including those who 
watched the gay scene from the galleries. 

The committee in charge was composed as 
follows: G. P. Auld, H. H. Marsh, I. L. Rich, 
Miss Hall, L. M. Munson, C. P. Williams, and 
W. E. Putnam (resigned). 


s44esees 
ALUMNI NOTES. 


67. The unexpected change in the Superin- 
tendency of the Burlington City Schools, ocea- 
sioned by the failure of the school board to re- 
elect Supt. H. O. Wheeler of the class of 1867, 
has called forth much surprise and criticism 
from the people of Burlington. The most de- 
tailed statement on the subject is that by Hon. 
Martin H. Vilas, which we clip in part from the 
Free Press of April 9. After giving statistics 
showing the remarkable growth in size, equip- 
ment and efficiency of the city schools under Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Vilas goes on to say: 

“Coming from a family such as O. W. Holmes 
would eall “ academic,” a teacher with his father 
before he entered college, and a teacher at inter- 
vals throughout his college course, Mr. Wheeler 
received his taste for instruction as a birthright, 
a birthright accentuated by natural disposition 
and by training along all lines. His college 
course broken into by three years and a half 
spent South of Mason and Dixon’s line, the record 
that came home with Capt. Wheeler was proved 
to be deserved by severe wounds received at the 
front. First elected school commissioner from 
Ward Two in 1875, serving continuously until 
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1879, during a considerable part of which time 
he was clerk of the school board,Mr. Wheeler was 
elected superintendent one year after his removal 
to Ward Five, where he has since resided. 

The office came to him at first entirely unex- 
pected and unsought, and he never hasasked for 
a vote or a re-election. 

A hard worker and a close student during the 
quarter of a century in which Superintendent 
Wheeler has been connected with Burlington 
schools, he has ever been recognized as a forceful 
Seru- 
pulous, painstaking and conscientious to an un- 


factor to be reckoned with never in vain. 


usual degree, the superintendent has been able at 
all times to command the respect and confidence 
of the entire community to an extent seldom 
equalled anywhere. Possessing in a marked de- 
gree the quiet force that is an essential charac- 
teristic of great educators, never openly aggres- 
sive but always thoroughly in earnest, he has 
moved quietly but fearlessly in his work, and 
while other towns have been subject to periodic 
upheavalsin school matters, Burlington has been 
able to secure for herself for more than two de- 
cades a continuous period of uninterrupted tran- 
quility that has pervaded every department of 
our schools and given strength and confidence to 
every teacher. 

Every man holding any position for a consid- 
erable time is liable to that unanalyzed and ever 
ready charge of being “old-fashioned,” but Mr. 
Wheeler has been keenly abreast of the times as 
an examination of our schools will demonstrate. 
Five kindergarten schools have recently been 
introduced here and, among the educators of the 
State Superintendent Wheeler is regarded as 
capable and efficient. 

But few of us appreciate the amount of time 
and attention required out of all proportion to 
the pay received and the vast number of details 
involved in the work of superintendent, espec- 
ially during these years of our growth and 
building. 


Three towns in the State only—Rutland, 
Bennington and Burlington—employ superin- 
tendents whose sole work itis to supervise. Rut- 
land with a school enrollment of 1600, pays her 
superintendent $1500 per year. Bennington 
having a school enrollment of only 800, yet to 
her superintendent furnishes a salary of $1600, 
while the Queen City, proud of her enrollment 
of 2588 pupils and her nearly 20,000 population 
has paid but $1500 per year and the salary of 
Superintendent Wheeler in 1880 was $800 only. 

The usefulness of any officer only increases 
with the lapse of years provided he does not 
weaken and in a superintendency the value of 
the incumbent depends very considerably on a 
thorough acquaintance with the people and 
their needs, and on a close and comprehensive 
knowledge of the especial elements that make 
up the educational history of his locality. 


It is, therefore, a matter of keen regret and 
deep disappointment that when Superintendent 
Wheeler, a native of Vermont, a graduate of our 
University and almost a life resident of the city, 
has grown into us so deeply by unfailing cour- 
tesy and patience, high character and constant 
attention to duty, when he has the respect and 
confidence of all and when he is capable of and 
is doing the best work of his life, that by “the 
powers that be” he should be so unceremoniously 
and apparently unjustifiably turned elsewhere.” 


Med. ’69. Dr. Merritt H. Chandler died 
Saturday, April 6th, at his home in Woodstock, 
after an illness of three months with Bright’s 
disease. Dr. Chandlor was 56 years of age, and 
was one of the best known physicians in his 
county. He was very prominent in medical 
society meetings throughout the state, and had 
been the health officer of Woodstock ever since 
the establishment of that office. He was for a 
long time very active in Good Templar work. 
He was born in Middletown Springs, Vt., and 
graduated from the medical department of the 
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University in the class of 1869. Dr. Chandler 


is survived by a wife and one son. 


84. The orator on Founder’s Day will be 
Homer C. Royce, Esq., of St. Albans, of the 
class of 1884. Mr. Royce is an earnest and 
forcible speaker, not so long out of college as to 
have lost sympathy with college life and its am- 
bitions. His acceptance of the invitation of the 
Faculty ensures the success of the celebration. 


Give him a full house! 


94. The wedding of John F. Young, ’94 of 
New York and Miss Jennie Dingman of this 
city took place April 5th. Mr. Young is in the 
electrical business in New York. 

95. Lieut. Jean Holden of the 10th Infantry 


U. 8. A., sailed March 20th for Manila under 
orders from the war department. 

95. FE. T. Sharpe is teaching in Swanton. 

00. H. N. Drury has secured a position in 
the Cornwall Military Academy as Instructor in 
Greek and English Literature. 

Med. ’00. Dr. Ned C. Stiles will soon com- 
plete a course at the Post Graduate College in 
New York. He will then locate at St. Johns- 
bury. 


’ 
MISS DOTY’S STUDIO, 
242 College Street. 
Everything new and up to date. 
Large operating room and sky light, well 


adapted for all kinds of portraiture and groups. 


SMITH’S 


Green Mountain Renovator, 


«THE BODY BUILDER.” 


MAKES Strong Minds, 


Strong Nerves, 


A Clear Brain. 


Ex-’03. Sneeden who is attending Baltimore 
Medical College was about town this week. 


ESS ae 
Rev. George F, Hunting, D. D. 


1860. The Rev. George Field Hunting, D.D., 
who died at Marshall, Mich., on the 4th inst., 
had definitely retired from active service in the 
ministry nearly two years ago, but not until actu- 
ally disabled by increasing infirmities. He had 
for some years found it necessary to follow the 
custom of the early bishops, who used to sit 
when addressing the people. In fact, he called 
himself a sick man when he came East in 1898 
to deliver the poem before the Associate Alumni. 
That latest effort of his muse was proof of his 
abiding interest in his Alma Mater. Had it not 
been for his indomitable energy, he would have 
given over preaching years before. 

Mr. Hunting came to college from West Mil- 
ton, where he was born 24th April, 1836, the son 
of Dea. Arthur Hunting, a respected farmer of 
that town. No one who heard the poem of three 
years ago has yet forgotten his pious tribute to 
the character and memory of the good man he 
called father. His preparation for the Univer- 


sity was gained at Castleton Seminary, then 


under the charge of the Rev. E. J. Hallock. 
Soon after graduation, or 30th Nov. 1861, he en- 
listed as private in the 12th Infantry U.S. A.; 
was commissioned second lieutenant in the 3d 
artillery U.S. A. 19th Feb. 1862, and two years 
later was promoted to be first lieutenant in the 
same regiment. He was stationed at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., till 1865, when he was transferred tu 
Hilton Head, S. C. 

He grew tired at last of the routine of a mili- 
tary life and tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted in Sept. 1868. He then took up a 
course of theological reading, and in October 


Golf- Ography.” 


The first principle of the game is to keep 
your golf balls bright and clean. This can be 
done with 


Chilton’s Golf-Ball Enamel, 


White, Quick and Elastic. 
Costs less than One Cent per ball. 


W. E. GREENE, College St. 
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1870 was licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Lake Superior, and in the following April was 
ordained to the ministry at Lodi, Wis., by the 
presbytery of Wisconsin River. He served as 
pastor of a church at Kilbourn City, Wis., 1870- 
76; at Sparta, Wis , 1876-78; at Beaver Dam in 
the same state, 1878-81. He was settled at Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., 1881-87; at Alma, Mich., 1887- 
Y1, filling at the same time the post of President 
of Alma College, an institution founded by the 
Presbyterians in 1886. His next field was Flint, 
Mich., where he remained three years; and his 
last was Marshall in the same state, where he 
continued to officiate from 1895 till his retire- 
ment in 1899. These were all Presbyterian 
churches except that at Sparta, which was of the 
Congregational order. 

Dr. Hunting’s poetical ability was recognized 
while he was still an undergraduate. His ocea- 
sional poems, if gathered, would fill a consider- 
able volume. At a public celebration of the 
Delta Psi society in 1875 he read a vigorous 
poem entitled “ Vim.” ‘Twice heserved as poet 
of the Associate Alumniof the University, in 
1868, and again 30 years later. The poem of 
1875 and that of 1898 were issued in pamphlet 
form. 

The Kalamazoo College gave him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1885, and his own 
University bestowed the same distinction in 
1887. In May, 1860, he was married to Frances 
Amelia Maynard of Castleton, who survives 
him. Of theirsix children, four are still living. 
Two of them, we believe, are in business in New 
York city. One of the daughters went years 
ago as a missionary to Syria. Dr. Hunting 
greatly prized his membership in the G. A. R. 
and in the Loyal Legion of the U.S. His patri- 
otism was fervent and enduring. 


Heliotype Printing Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


IPHRS 


Highest Quality of 
Gelatin and Photo- 
Mechanical Print- 
ing for Class 


Books, etc, 


Scientific work and 
fac-simile reproduction 
in Color or Mono- ed 
chrome a ° 

Specialty. 


His visit in the summer of 1899 to the Uni- 
versity and to his birthplace and other old-time 
haunts in his native state was a delight to him, as 
to his friends ; mingled however, with an ele- 
ment of sadness, as he knew it to be a final 
leave-taking. He was well aware that his phy- 
sical strength was slowly breaking down. “I 
am an old man,” he writes in Sept. 1899, “while 
yet only sixty-three years old.” He could not 
bear to think of putting off the harness so early 
in the day. Yet his has been a long life if 
reckoned. 


“In deeds, not years ; inthoughts,not breaths *. 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


The Washburn Book About 
Mandolins and Guitars. 


Any one interested in the subject of 
nandolins and guitars can obtain a heau- 
tiful book ahout them free by writing to 
Lycn & Healy, Chicago. It contains por- 
traits of over 100 leading. artists, including 
Abt and Siegel, together with frank ex- 
pressions of their opinion of the new 
model Washburn Instruments. Descrip- 
tions and prices of all grades of Wash- 
kurns, from the cheapest ($15.00) upwards, 
are given, together with a succinct uc- 
count of the noints of excellence which 
every music lover should see that his man- 
dolin cr guitar possesses. JIiyon & Healy, 
20-40 Adams St., Chicago. 


A Charming Book About Old 
Violins. 


Violinists everywhere will hail with de- 
light the beautifully printed book about 
Old Violins, just published by Lyon & 
Healy. It contains a list of solo violins 
offered for sale at prices ranging from $35 
to $10,000 and also sketches of the great 
violin makers. Sent free upon application 
to Lyon & Healy, 20-40 Adams Street, 
Chicago, 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Drafting Instruments, Draftmen’s Supplies, 
Superior Moist Colors in Boxes and Tubes for 
Water Color Work, Draftsmen’s Colors, De- 
signers’ Colors, Blue Process Papers, Scales, 
Triangles, Curves, T. Squares. 

Also importers of Drawing Papers, Kohinoor 
Pencils, Crayons and Pastels. Fine Brushes of 
all kinds 


82 and 84 Washington St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
Factories, Malden, Mass. 
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Do You Enjoy Your Pipe¢ 


If not you have never tried 


BOSTON SLICE 


Guaranteed not to bite the tong 
25¢ per box. 
A mild fragrant smoke 
F. Asranam & Son, Makers, boston. 
L. P. WOOD, Distributor, 


Burlington. 


“GOLDEN 
WEDDING” 


HIGH GADE 10c CIGAR. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 


FE 
OmMCMITAYLOR 6° Coz, 


Proprietors. 


ARGLAB ayes 
YOUNG MEN. 


We wish to say that our full lines 


of new Spring Styles o1 


Elite Shoes and 
Oxfords 


Are now in. We would be pleased 


to show them to you. 


MOSLEY & BIGELOW. ? 


mv CURTIS. 
IRerchant Tailor. 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing. 


: LADIES WORK A SPECIALTY. 
59 Church Street. Upstairs. Burlington, Vt. 


td ivetdad. 


Burlington Rusiness College. 


BOSTON STORE. 


We have recently added a Custom Tail- 
oring Department to our store and invite 
your inspection of the largest line of suit- 
ings in the city. 

Tf you don’t object to saving from $5.00 
to $10.00 on each suit and from $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each pair of trousers, this ad. 
should interest you. 

Every garment we turn out is GUAR- 
Fata, PERFECT in FIT and FIN- 

HB. 

Suits to orderi.cs.c..-ceeeseee: $13.75 to $25.00 
‘TYOUSCTS) LOVOFGGr sick cs vesce cc's $ 3.75 to $ 7.50 


J. W. McAUSLAN CO, 
G. H. WILTSIB, Mer. 
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Trousers 
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Fine Candies. 


Hot and Cold Drinks, 


Ice Cream, 
101. Church Street.wy 


Young’ S Laundry 
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Cae-d 


Office, - - 119 St. Paul St. 


(First Door North of Hotel Burlington.) 


John J. Shea, 


TAILOR REPAIR SHOP 


Ladies’ Work a 
Specialty. 


Clothes cleaned and repaired. All kinds of Fur Work 
done. 


Dress Suits to rent one night or more. 
74 CHURCH ST., UP STAIRS. 


“CERESOTA” FLOUR 


‘NORTHERN SUPPLY CO., 
“\) BURLINGTON, VT., 
Miller’s Agents. 


DR. GEOPAK ERGs 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
J. A. BOND, 


State Agent. 
43 Church Street, - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


CORBEGE Ek XPENSihe: 


If you desire to raise money to 
carry you through college, see 


-G, F. NORTH, - - - at 1tto Church Street. 


He can sell you an AETNA 
LIFE policy which you can 
use for security. . : 


Life, Term, Endowment, Accident and Health 
Policies at Low Rates. 


JOHN A. CORBIN, 


EMBALMER AND FUNERAL DIREGTOR. 


HEAD OF CHURCH STREET. 


Phone 9-4. Office, open day and night. 


MENTION THE CYNIC WHEN ANSWERING ADS 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


WERT OF VERMONT 


The Forty-eighth Annual Course of Lectures will 
begin Thursday, January 3th, 1901, and continue srx MONTHS 
ending June 28th. f 


INSTRUCTION WILL BE GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES - 


Anatomy, Physiology, Chemisiry, Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
es, Practice, Oostetrics, Surgery, Diseases of Children, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Neurology, Opthalmology and Otology, Gynaecology, 
Dermatology, Venereal Diseases, Pathology and Bacteriology, Hygeine 


- and Santtary Science, 


LABORATORY COURSES in Urinary Analysis, Histology, 
Practical Work in Practical Anatomy, Physical Diagnosis, Demons- 
trative Obstetrics and Practical Surgery are now compulsory. 


The instruction is given by Scholastic and Clinical 
Lectures, by Recitations and by Practical Manipula- 
tions by the student. The Clinical advantages are 
jn many respects unsurpassed. 

For further particulars address the Secretary, 


i 
Dr. B. J. ANDREWS, 
The Mary Fletcher Hospital, 
BURLINGTON, VT: 


Do You Need © 
A food for Nerves, Brain and Blood, 


something that will make muscles 
strong, nerves steady, brain vigorous ? 


THEN USE 


Paine's Celery Compound, 


Itis a Scientific, Common- 
Sense Remedy—a Physician’s 
Prescription. It is not a Sarsapa- 
rilla Bitters, or mere stimulant, 


Ve SBOE ae 


TRUE FOOD FOR THE NERVE AND BRAIN, 


AND AN UNEQUALLED 


SYSTEM REGULATOR. 


Spring eotwear. 


About March 15th we shall 
open our new goods for spring 
and summer wear, and. then 
if you will kindly give us your 
attention for a few moments 
we will be pleased. to show 
you the slickest line of foot- 
wear ever shown in Burling- 
‘tons: 
Until then, if you want a. 
pair of heavy shoes, we can 


save money for you. 


FRANK B. BOYNTON. 


For | | 
Men and Women. 


‘Tufts College Medical School. 
year course. 


A four 


Tufts College, Dental School, formerly 
- Boston Dental College. A three yea 
course. 


= 


BOTH SCHOOLS LOCATED IN BOSTON, MASS, 


" For catalogue of either school, or other in- 
formation, address the secretary. 


CHAS. P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THEY KNOW IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. | 


SHOW YOUR APPRECIATION OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 


Fraternity Pins and Novelties. Diamonds, | 
Send for our Fraternity Watches, 
Catalogue and Illustrations. Jewelry. 


SIMONS BRO. & CO. 
Official Fraternity Jewelers, 
616 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Silverware Colleye and Class Pins, 
Cut Glass Rings, Prizes and Trophies 
Art Objects. Special Designs and Estimates 


furnished. 


OAK HALL GLOTHING 60. 


95 To 105 Wasnineton St., 


BOSTON. 
Clothiers Military 
and , and 
Outfitters. Society Goods. 


A. G. MANSUR, 


| (Successor to Wyman & Mansur.) 


71 Church St., 
‘BURLINGTON, al Sewn sl 


J EWELER, - 


Special Attention given to 
orders for Badges and all kinds 
of Society and Emblem Goods. 


Will give estimates. 


Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


- Goods shown with pleasure. 


EVGRYTHING IN 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUNG aba auin 


MILES & PERRY, 


108 CHURCH ST. 


THEY AID THE CYNIC-YOU SHOULD AID THEM. 
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